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r is  to  be  hoped  that  “ Famous  Centenarians  ” will  afford 
much  pleasant  reading  to  aged  men  and  women,  and  that 
it  will  contribute  widely  to  a cheerful  view  of  old  age  on 
: their  parts.  It  is  monstrous  for  any  man,  with  a crotchet  as  to  the 
duration  of  human  life,  to  devote  many  years  to  trying  to  prove  that 
no  human  being  ever  passed  one  hundred  years.  To  do  so  is  to 
take  away  the  happiness  of  hope  from  old  people,  and  to  fill  their 
lives  with  despair.  It  may  be  trusted  that  this  present  unique 
collection  of  instances  of  centenarianism  (many  of  them  proved 
: beyond  cavil)  will  satisfy  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  persons  past 
>ighty  years  of  age  that  their  lives  may  be  prolonged  quite  another 
vuarter  century ; that  this  book  will  efface  from  their  minds  every 
despairing  doubt  as  to  their  being  necessarily  near  death.  The 
compiler  of  this  work  is  the  intimate  friend  of  two  gentlemen,  both 
of  whom  are  on  the  verge  of  ninety,  while  they  are  far  more  active 
than  most  men  of  fifty.  One,  Mr.  W.  West,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  (the  Haymarket)  in  1803  ; the  other,  Dr.  S , 

was  a middle-aged  man  when  by  chance  he  was  at  Kensington 
Palace  when  the  Queen  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  William  IV. 
Both  these  gentlemen  have  a fair  chance  of  becoming  centenarians. 
'Meanwhile,  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon  is  in  his  eighty-eighth  year. 

Dr.  Farr,  a very  high  authority,  in  his  tables  of  the  expectation  of 
human  life  at  various  ages,  not  only  accepts  one  hundred  as  a recorded 
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age,  but  estimates  the  average  duration  of  life  beyond  that  limit  in  the 
case  of  women,  about  one  year,  nine  months,  and  three  and  a half 
days ; and  in  the  case  of  men,  at  about  one  month  less  than  that  time. 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Perkins,  of  Syracuse  (New  York)  who,  perhaps, 
has  not  been  very  careful  to  sift  evidence,  has  published  a work  in 
which  he  records  over  ten  thousand  cases  of  centenarianism.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Perkins  claims  that  there  are  well  authenticated  cases  of  persons 
who  have  lived  to  be  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old. 

Mr.  C.  Walford,  who  has  compiled  a very  reliable  Insurance 
Guile,  gives  a list  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  persons  of  whom  it 
has  been  shown  that  they  lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  and  upwards. 

One  of  the  most  curious  facts  in  relation  to  centenarianism  is 
that  it  follows  the  general  rules  of  longevity.  The  Registrar-General’s 
returns  show  that  land  labourers  live  longest  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, while  their  nearest  neighbours  in  longevity  are  the  aristocratic 
and  gentry  classes.  The  merest  investigation  of  the  cases  in  this  work 
will  show  that  a similar  rule  holds  good  with  centenarianism. 

As  to  existing  centenarians,  the  returns  for  1881  recorded  the 
deaths  of  no  fewer  than  ninety-one  persons  who  were  registered  as 
being  ioo  years  old  and  upwards  when  they  died.  Of  these  twenty- 
five  were  men  and  sixty-six  women.  Nine  were  ioo;  four,  101 ; 
three,  102;  one,  103;  two,  104;  three,  105;  one,  108;  while  one, 
who  died  at  Holkham,  in  Norfolk,  had  reached  112  years. 

It  would  seem  that,  as  a rule,  five  women  reach  one  hundred 
years  to  every  three  men— a result  which  appears  to  point  out  that 
the  greater  general  temperance  of  women  enables  them,  despite  their 
inferior  physical  strength  and  inferior  physical  activity  of  life,  to 
withstand  the  effects  of  time  and  decay  more  thoroughly  than  do  men. 

Finally,  it  may  be  observed  that  a careful  study  of  the  facts  offered 
in  this  book  will  show  that  while  some  centenarians  used  tobacco, 
others  were  large  meat-eaters,  and  others  drank  alcohol  in  some 
shape,  as  a rule,  extreme  temperance,  both  as  to  simplicity  and 
quantity  of  food  and  drink,  characterised  the  lives  of  a very  great 
majority  of  the  instances  here  collected. 


HENRY  JENKINS. 

Aged  169.  Died  1670. 

If  Jenkins  really  lived  to  this  age 
his  memory  certainly  does  honour 
: to  Yorkshire  as  the  county  which 
1 has  produced  the  oldest  man  since 
the  days  of  the  Patriarchs.  It  is  a 
legend  in  Richmondshire  (N. 
Riding)  that  Jenkins  was  born  in 
1501.  He  certainly  died  a very  old 
man,  as  the  cautious  registrar  de- 
clared him  to  be,  in  1670.  The  only 
authentic  account  of  his  life — or 
account  approaching  authenticity 
— is  that  written  by  a Miss  Savile 
which  must  have  been  penned 
about  six  or  seven  years  before 
Jenkins  himself  died. 

It  was  first  made  public  in  the 
year  1696,  being  recorded  by  Dr. 
Tancred  Robinson  in  the  “Philo- 
sophical Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society’’— V ol.  XIX.  The  letter  it- 
self is  preceded  by  these  lines.  “ A 
letter  giving  an  account  of  one 
Henry  Jenkins,  a Yorkshireman, 
who  attained  the  age  of  169  years, 
communicated  by  Dr.  Tancred 
Robinson,  Fellow  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Royal  Society, 
with  his  remarks  upon  it." 

Miss  Savile’s  communication  ran 
as  follows  : — 

“ Sir,— Mr.  Robmson  tells  me 
you  desire  the  relation  of  Henry 


Jenkins,  which  is  as  followeth  : — 
When  I came  first  to  live  at  Bolton 
it  was  told  me  there  lived  in  that 
parish  a man  over  150  years  old  ; 
that  he  had  sworn  as  a witness  in  a 
cause  at  York  to  120  years,  which 
the  Judge  reproving  him  for.  He 
said  he  was  butler  at  that  time  to 
Lord  Conyers ; and  they  told  me 
that  it  was  reported  his  name  was 
found  in  some  old  register  of  the 
Lord  Conyers’  meeneal  servants,  but 
truly  it  was  never  in  my  thoughts 
to  enquire  of  my  Lord  Darcy 
whether  this  last  particular  was 
true  or  no,  for  I believed  little  of 
the  story  for  a great  many  years,  till 
one  day  being  in  my  sister’s  kitchen, 
Henry  Jenkins  coming  in  to  beg 
for  arms,  I had  a mind  to  examine 
him.  I told  him  he  was  an  old 
man  who  must  soon  expect  to  give 
an  account  to  God  of  all  he  did  or 
said,  and  I desired  him  to  tell  me 
very  truly  how  old  he  was ; on 
which  be  paused  a little  and  then 
said  to  the  best  of  his  remembrance 
he  was  about  162  or  163.  I asked 
him  what  public  thing  he  could 
longest  remember  ? He  said  Flow- 
den  Field.  I asked  him  whether 
the  king  was  there  ? He  said,  ‘ No 
lie  was  in  France  and  the  Earl  of 
Surrey  was  general.  I asked  him 
how  old  he  might  be  then  ? He 
said,  'I  believe  1 might  be  between 
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ten  and  twelve,  for’  says  he,  ‘I 
was  sent  to  Northallerton  with 
a horse  load  of  arrows,  but  they 
sent  a bigger  boy  from  thence 
to  the  army  with  them.’  I 
thought  by  these  marks  I might 
find  something  in  histories,  and 
looked  in  an  old  chronicle  that  was 
in  the  house,  and  I did  find  that 
Flowden  Field  was  152  years  before, 
so  that  if  he  was  10  or  11  years  old, 
he  must  be  162  years  or  163,  as  he 
said,  when  I examined  him.  I found 
by  this  book  that  bows  and  arrows 
were  then  used,  and  that  the  Earl 
he  named  was  then  general,  and 
that  King  Henry  VIII.  was  then  at 
Tournay,  so  that  I don’t  know  what 
to  answer  to  the  consistencies  of 
these  things,  for  Henry  Jenkins 
was  a poor  man,  and  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  There  were  also 
four  or  five  in  the  same  parish 
that  were  reputed,  all  of  them 
to  be  100  years  old  or  within 
two  or  three  years  of  it,  and 
they  all  said  he  was  an  elderly 
man  ever  since  they  knew  him,  for 
he  was  born  in  another  parish,  and 
before  any  registers  were  in 
churches  as  it  is  said.  He  told  me 
too  that  he  was  butler  to  the  Lord 
Conyers  and  remembered  the  Ab- 
bot of  Fountain’s  Abbey  very  well, 
who  used  to  drink  a glass  with  his 
lord  heartily,  and  that  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries  he  said  he 
well  remembered. 

“Ann  Savile.” 

Dr.  Robinson  added  : — 

"This  Henry  Jenkins  died  De- 
cember 8th,  1670,  at  Ellerton-upon- 
Swale.  The  battle  of  Flowden  Field 
was  fought  upon  the  9th  of  Septem- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1513  ; 
Henry  Jenkins  was  12  years  old 
when  Flowden  Field  was  fought,  so 
he  livbd  169  years.  Old  Parre  lived 
152  years,  9 months,  so  that  Henry 
Jenkins  outlived  him  by  computa- 


tion 16  years,  and  was  the  oldest 
man  born  upon  the  ruines  of  this 
postdiluvial  world. 

“This  Henry  Jenkins,  in  the  last 
century  of  his  life,  was  a fisherman, 
and  used  to  wade  in  the  streams  ; 
his  diet  was  coarse  and  sower,  but 
towards  the  latter  end  of  his  days 
he  begged  up  and  down  ; he  hath 
sworn  in  Chancery  and  other  Courts 
to  above  140  years’  memory,  and 
was  often  at  the  Assizes  at  York, 
whither  he  generally  went  a-foot, 
and  I have  heard  some  of  the 
country  gentlemen  affirm  that  he 
frequently  swum  in  the  rivers  after 
he  was  passed  the  age  of  100  years. 

“ ’Tis  to  be  wished  that  particular 
enquiries  were  made  and  answered 
concerning  the  temperament  of  this  ■ 
man’s  body,  his  manner  of  living, , 
and  all  other  circumstances  which 
might  furnish  any  useful  instruc- 
tions to  those  who  are  curious 
about  longevity.” 

Mr.  Clarkson,  in  his  Richmond- 
shire,  tells  a strange  story  as  to  a 1 
land  agent  (in  the  service  of  one: 
Mrs.  Wastell)  on  going  to  summon 
Jenkins  in  some  case  of  litigation, 
finding  in  the  village  a son  and 
grandson  of  this  same  Jenkins,  both 
of  whom  were  much  more  infirm 
in  memory  than  their  ancestor. 

The  modern  objection  taken  to 
Jenkins’s  age  is  based  upon  the 
very  true  observation  that  there 
are  only  his  own  words  to  prove 
his  longevity.  Unfortunately  at  a 
time  before  registers  were  generally 
and  accurately  kept,  when  a given 
centenarian  did  not  belong  to  the 
gentry,  and  did  belong  to  the 
lower  classes,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain  proof  of  great  age.  Is 
there  any  internal  evidence  in 
Jenkins’s  conversation  with  Miss 
Savile  which  turns  in  his  favour  ? 
At  first  sight— yes.  The  references 
to  Flodden  Field,  the  local  colour 
given  to  those  references,  the  accy- 
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racy  of  dates,  are  remarkable  when 
it  is  remembered  that  they  were 
associated  with  a man  who  not  only 
could  not  read  or  write,  but  who 
never  had  associated  with  educated 
people.  Assuming  his  accurate 
statements  as  to  “ Flowden,”  &c., 
not  to  apply  to  himself,  how  can 
his  knowledge  be  accounted  for  ? 
It  can  only  be  assumed  that  as  a 
child  he  had  heard,  perhaps,  his 
grandfather  relate  his  experiences 
when  a boy, of  “Flowden,”  the  dis- 
solution of  the  monasteries,  &c., 
and,  in  the  long  course  of  years, 
imperceptibly  came  to  speak  of 
them  as  his  own  memories,  rather 
than  the  memory  of  things  told 
him,  that  had  impressed  themselves 
deeply  upon  his  memory. 

It  has  been  urged  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Thoms  that  Jenkins  may  have 
heard  of  old  Parr,  concerning 
whom  a paper  and  poem  had  been 
published  by  Taylor,  the  Water 
Poet,  in  1635,  that  date  being 
many  years  before  Jenkins  made 
his  statement  to  Miss  Savile. 

It  was  in  1667  that  Jenkins 
made  his  appearance  as  a witness 
in  a tithe  case  brought  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Anthony,  Vicar  ofCatterick, 
against  Calvert  Smithson,  one  of 
his  parishioners.  Upon  oath  he 
gave  his  age  as  157. 

Whatever  his  years,  however, 
Jenkins  certainly  died  at  last,  in 
December,  1670,  and  was  buried  at 
Bolton-on- Swale,  December  9th,  the 
registration  of  his  death  being 
made  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Anthony, 
above  named,  who  appears  to  have 
doubted  Jenkins’s  statement,  for  he 
avoided  all  mention  of  his  age. 
The  entry  runs  “ Henry  Jenkins, 
a very  aged  and  poore  man,  of 
Ellerton,  buried.”  His  wife  died 
some  years  before  him — not  par- 
ticularly aged.  There  is  no  record 
that  she  had  been  preceded  by  a 
previous  wife  or  wives;  Jenkins 


therefore  either  married  extremely 
late  in  life,  or  made  his  years  more 
than  they  were. 

In  1743,  Yorkshiremen  raised  a 
subscription  and  an  obelisk,  to  the 
memory  of  Jenkins,  placed  in  Bolton 
Churchyard,  whilst  the  same  good 
friends  set  up  a black  marble  tablet 
in  the  church  itself.  Upon  this 
tablet  runs  this  inscription  : — 

Blush  not  Marble 
To  RESCUE  FROM  OBLIVION 

The  Memory  of 
HeniJy  Jenkins. 

A person  obscure  in  Life, 

But  of  a Life  truly  Memorable, 

FOR 

He  was  enriched 
With  the  Goods  of  Nature, 

If  not  of  Fortune ; 

and  happy 
in  the  Duration 
If  not  Variety 
Of  his  Enjoyments  ; 
and 

Tho’  the  partial  World 
Despised  and  disregarded 
His  lone  and  humble  state. 

The  equal  Eye  of  Providence 
Beheld  and  Blessed  it 
With  a Patriarch’s  Health  and 

LENGTH  OF  DAYS, 

To  TEACH  MISTAKEN  MAN 

These  Blessings  are  entailed  on 
Temperance 

A Life  of  Labour,  and  a Mind  at  e*sk. 

He  lived  to  the  amazing  Age  of  169, 
Was  Interred  here  December  6th,  1670. 
And  had  this  Justice  done  to  his 
Memory  1743. 

Clarkson  in  his  “ History  and 
Antiquities  of  Richmond”  (York- 
shire), tells  the  following  droll 
story  in  reference  to  the  cause 
“ Howe  v.  Wasted, ” in  which 
Jenkins  gave  evidence  as  to  his 
age  : — 

“ Previous  to  Jenkins  going  to 
York,  when  the  agent  of  Mrs. 
Wasted  went  to  him,  to  find  out 
what  account  he  could  give  about 
the  matter  in  dispute,  he  saw  an 
old  man  sitting  at  the  door,  to  whom 
he  told  his  business.  The  old  man 
said,  1 Ah  can  remember  nought 
aboot  it ; but  thee  can  find  feather 
i’  t’  house,  an’  ah  do  nought  doot 
he’ll  ted  ye  arl  aboot  it.’ 
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"When  he  went  into  the  house  he 
saw  another  old  man  sitting  over 
the  fire,  bowed  down  with  years,  to 
whom  he  put  again  his  question. 
Only  with  difficulty  could  he  make 
this  old  man  understand  what  he 
wanted.  But  after  a little  time  he 
got  the  following  answer  : ‘Ah  noo 
nought  aboot  it,  boot  maybe  if 
y’ell  go  in  t’  yard  y’ell  meet  wi’ 
feather,  who  maybe  can  tell  you.' 

“ The  agent  upon  this  thought 
that  he  had  metwitlxaraceof  antedi- 
luvians. However,  into  the  yard 
he  went,  and  to  his  no  small 
astonishment  found  a venerable  old 
man,  with  a long  beard,  and  a 
broad  leathern  belt  about  him, 
chopping  sticks.  To  this  man  he 
again  told  his  business,  and  received 
such  information  as  in  the  end 
recovered  the  royalty  in  dispute.” 

This  tale  however,  is  uncommonly 
like  that  other  Yorkshire  history, 
wherein  the  enquirer  seeing  a very, 
very  old  man  weeping,  sympathe- 
tically asked  what  ailed  him,  when 
he  got  this  startling  answer  “Ah 
be  owlin’  case  feather’s  been  whack- 
in  I for  throwin’  stones  at  grand- 
feather.” 

In  1865  the  news  went  the  round 
of  the  press  that  there  was  then 
living  in  Edinburgh,  a man  aged 
80,  who  had  spoken  with  a man 
■who  had  spoken  with  Jenkins,  thus 
bringing,  by  the  association  of  one 
living  aged  man  with  the  memories 
of  two  dead  ones,  the  nineteenth 
century  on  speaking  terms,  if  not 
with  the  fifteenth,  at  least  with  the 
first  year  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

This  wonderful  statement  may 
be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Courant  : 

“ Three  Centuries  and  a half 
ago.  * I have  seen  a man  who  con- 
versed with  a man  who  fought  at 
Flodden  Field,’  may  be  said  by  a 
venerable  octogenarian  gentleman 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
following  most  interesting  memor- 


andum : — ‘The  writer  of  this,  when 
an  infant,  saw  Peter  Garden,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  126.  When  12 
years  old,  on  a journey  to  London 
about  the  year  1670,  in  the  capacity 
of  page  in  the  family  of  Garden,  of 
Troup,  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  venerable  Henry  Jenkins,  and 
heard  him  give  evidence  in  a court 
of  justice  at  York  that  he  per- 
fectly remembered  being  employed 
when  a boy,  in  carrying  arrows  up 
the  hill  at  the  battle  of  Flodden.”' 

It  was  fought  in a.d.  1513 

Add  Jenkins’s  age  ...  169 
Less 11 

158 

Peter  Garden  126 

Less  his  age  when  at 
York  12 

114 

The  writer  of  this  in 

1865,  aged 80 

a.d.  1865 


This  account  however,  will  not 
bear  very  strict  examination.  In- 
deed Mr.  W.  J.  Thoms  has  com- 
pletely disproved  it.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  very  certain  that  Jenkins  was 
absolutely  a centenarian.  How 
much  older  than  a hundred  did  he 
live  to  be  ? — is  probably  an  enquiry 
that  will  never  now  be  satisfactorily 
answered. 

Jenkins,  whatever  his  age  when 
he  died,  appears  to  have  been  an 
invalid  at  an  age  when  his  great 
rival,  old  Parr,  though  eighteen 
years  his  senior,  was  still  active  and 
vigorous. 

It  appears  that  Parr  heard  of 
Jenkins  (who  claimed  to  be  a cen- 
tury old  when  Parr  was  1 18),  and 
that  he  determined  to  see  him  and 
went  to  Yorkshire  for  that  purpose. 
Jenkins  lived  at  Ellerton. 

The  legend  runs  to  this  tune. 
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Old  Parr  walked  briskly  up  to 
e house,  calling  in  a loud  voice  : 

“Eh!  does  Harry  Jackson  live 
^re.  Ah  wish  t’  see  him  ? (> 

“Aye”  was  the  reply— "walk in. 

Old  Parr  it  would  appear  did  so, 

) find  a tottering  man,  with  a few 
airs  clinging  to  a bald  head. 

After  some  talk  of  by-gone  days 
enkins  told  a tale  of  his  having 
een  sent  to  Northallerton  with  a 
jad  of  arrows  to  be  used  at  the 
attle  of  Plowden. 

“ That’s  a good  while  away  said 
fie  visitor,  “ I do  well  remember 
t — I were  joost  at  the  time  thirty 

'ears  old.”  „ 

“Eh  ! thee  moost  be  old  Parr, 

,aid  Jenkins — and  admitted  his 
aval’s  superiority. 

This  tale  is  current  chiefly  in 
Shropshire,  where  they  are  still 
iroud  of  Old  Parr  as  a Salopian, 
ind  it  is  told  as  against  Yorkshire 
which  had  the  honour  of  producing 
Jenkins.  The  Shropshire  eulogists 
go  on  to  say  there  need  be  no  won- 
der that  Jenkins  was  astounded,  for 
at  that  time  Parr  was  active  and 
intelligent,  his  limbs  well  made,  his 
face  rather  “jolly,”  his  eyes  keen 
and  bright,  and  his  hair,  which  was 
only  slightly  grey,  very  luxurious 
and  dressed  in  large  locks  down  his 
back. 

However,  Yorkshire  was  not  will- 
ing to  be  thus  wholly  beaten  on 
the  ground  of  the  power  of  that 
county  to  produce  centenarians  as 
compared  with  Salop.  Hence  it  | 
happens,  in  Yorkshire,  the  story 
goes  that  shortly  afterwards  Jenkins 
grew  stronger,  and  once  more  plied 
his  trade  as  a fisherman.  It  is  held 
in  Shropshire  that  “ Old  Parr,” 
communicated  to  Jenkins  the  secret 
of  his  life — that  of  some  wonderful 
preparation  of  simples. 

Finally,  let  it  be  said  that  Jenkins’s 
case  is  probably  the  most  doubtful 
of  all  the  cases  of  centenarianism 


which  have,  or  have  not,  been  in- 
investigated. 

OLD  PARR. 

Aged  152.  Died  1635. 

Nobody  doubts  that  Parr  was  a 
very  old  man,  that  he  was  over  a 
hundred.  The  difficulty  is,  to  ac- 
cept the  assertion,  still  to  be  found 
on  the  tablet  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
that  he  lived  to  be  152. 

Of  Parr,  his  legend  declares  that 
he  was  born  at  Winnington,  Alber- 
bury  (Shropshire),  in  1483.  It  is 
certain  that  in  the  year  1635,  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  then 
visiting  his  estates  in  Shropshire, 
heard  of  this  phenomenon,  who  was 
then  held  to  be  152.  It  resulted 
that  the  Earl  sent  him  in  a litter 
to  London,  where  about  the  end  of 
September  he  was  presented  to  the 
King.  Within  six  weeks  he  died, 
and  on  the  following  day  Harvey 
made  that  wonderful  post-mortem 
examination  of  the  remains,  the 
report  of  which  created  that  bright 
halo  of  wonderment  which  gleams 
about  the  memory  of  this  wonder- 
ful centenarian.  From  Harvey’s 
surgery  Old  Parr  was  conveyed  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  where  he  was 
buried  in  the  south  transept. 

A perfectly  authentic  short  ac- 
count of  the  last  days  of  Old  Parr, 
still  in  existence,  was  written  by  a 
Mr.  Harrison,  "a  painter,”  of  Nor- 
folk. He  wrote  : — 

“ Thomas  Parr,  died  the  5 of 
November,  1635  (10  Car.  1).  The 
summer  before,  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
was  at  Wem,  in  Shropshire,  and 
sent  for  the  said  Parr  (when  I saw 
him  and  spoke  with  him),  who  had 
then  been  blind  nineteen  years, 
and  after  two  days  the  said  Earle 
sent  him  in  a litter  to  the  King. 
And  the  King  said  to  Old  Parr 
< You  have  lived  longer  than  other 
men,  what  have  you  done  more 
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than  other  men  ?’  He  answered  ‘ I 
did  penance  when  I was  an  hundred 
years’  old.’  The  same  he  told  me 
before  he  went  to  the  King.” 

Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  pub- 
lished his  metrical  life  of  Old  Parr, 
just  two  months  after  the  centena- 
rian was  laid  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
How  far  Taylor  drew  upon  his 
imagination  is  a question  that 
cannot  now  be  answered,  but  he  pro- 
bably did  so  largely.  For  instance, 
he  says  in  his  prose  preface  “ His 
lordship  (Earl  of  Arundel)  was 
pleased  to  see  him,  and  .... 
he  took  him  into  his  charitable 
tuition  and  protection,  command- 
ing that  a litter  and  two  horses  be 
provided  for  him,  also  that  a 
daughter-in-law  of  his,  named 
Lucy,  should  likewise  attend  him  ” 
(to  London)  “and  have  a horse  for 
her  own  riding  with  him  ; and  to 
cheer  up  the  old  man,  and  make 
him  merry,  there  was  an  antique- 
faced-fellow called  Jack  or  John 
the  fool,  with  a high  and  mighty 
no  beard,  that  had  also  a horse  for 

his  carriage likewise 

one  of  his  honour’s  own  servants 
named  Brian  Kelley  to  ride  on 

horseback  with  them 

Master  Kelley  had  much  to  do 
to  keep  the  people  off,  that  pressed 
upon  him  in  all  places  where  he 
came,  yet  at  Coventry  he  was 
most  oppressed;  for  they  came  in 
such  multitudes  to  see  the  old 
man,  that  those  that  defended  him 
were  almost  quite  tired  and  spent, 
and  the  aged  man  in  danger  to 
have  been  stifled.” 

Further  on  Taylor  says  : — 

“One  remarkable  passage  of  the 
old  man’s  policy  must  not  be  for- 
gotten or  omitted,  which  is  thus  : 
His  three  leases  of  sixty-three  years 
being  expired,  he  took  his  last 
lease  of  his  landlord  one  Master 
John  Porter  for  life,  with  which 
lease  he  hath  lived  more  than  fifty 


years  . . . but  this  old  man  wouh  f 
for  his  wife’s  sake,  renew  his  leas 
for  years,  which  his  landlord  woul 
not  consent  unto;  wherefore  oil 
Parr,  having  been  long  blind,  sill 
ting  in  his  chair  by  the  fire,  hflj 
wife  looked  out  of  window,  anl 
perceived  Master  Edward  Porter 
the  son  of  his  landlord,  to  com 
towards  their  house,  which  she  tol 
her  husband,  saying  : ‘ Husbanc 
our  young  landlord  is  comin 
hither.’  ‘ Is  he  so  ?’  said  old  Parr 
‘ I pr’ythee  wife,  lay  a pin  on  th 
ground  near  my  foot,  or  at  my  righ 
toe,’  which  she  did ; and  whei 
young  Master  Porter,  yet  fortj 
years  old,  was  come  into  the  house 
after  salutations  between  them  th< 
old  man  said  : 'Wife,  is  not  that  a: 
pin  which  lies  at  my  foot  ? ’ ‘ Truly/ 
husband,'  quoth  she,  ‘it  is  a pirii 
indeed  ’ ; so  she  took  up  the  pin] 
and  Master  Porter  was  half  in  aj 
maze  that  the  old  man  had  re- 
covered his  sight  again  ; but  it  was* 
quickly  found  to  be  a witty  conceit,), 
thereby  to  have  them  to  supposes 
him  to  be  more  lively  than  he  was, 
because  he  hoped  to  have  his  lease; 
renewed  for  his  wife’s  sake,  as  afore- 
said . . . He  hath  had  two  children  ; 
by  his  first  wife,  a son  and  a; 
daughter  ; the  boy’s  name  was  John, . 
and  lived  but  ten  weeks  ; the  girl  1 
was  named  Joan,  and  she  lived  but; 
three  weeks.  So  that  it  appears  he 
hath  outlived  the  most  part  of  the 
people  that  are  living  near  there 
three  times  over.” 

In  the  metrical  life  which  follows; 
we  have  minute  particulars  of  Parr’s 
life,  though  the  author  does  not  tell 
us  from  whom  he  obtained  them.. 
Setting  out  with  his  birth  in  1483, 
he  makes  him  in  1500  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  go  into  service  for  eigh- 
teen years.  In  1518,  being  thirty-’ 
five,  he  inherited  a four  years’  lease 
of  his  father’s  farm.  In  1523,  being 
then  forty,  he  got  a new  lease  from 
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r.  Lewis  Porter.  In  1543  (at  60) 
obtained  another  lease  from  Mr. 
hn  Porter,  son  of  Lewis.  In 
63  (at  80)  he  married  one  Jane 
ivlor,  by  whom  he  had  two  chil- 
en  who  died  in  their  infancy,  in 
8s’  (at  102)  another  lease  was 
itained  of  Mr.  Hugh  Porter,  son 
John.  Three  years  after  (150°). 
the  age  of  105,  Parr  did  his  che- 
ated act  of  penance  in  a white 
eet  in  Alberbury  church,  for 
;ing  the  father  of  an  illegitimate 
lild  whose  mother  was  one  Kathe- 
ne  Milton.  In  1595  (at  II2)  . r I~ 
uried  his  first  wife,  after  a married 
jurse  of  thirty-two  years.  He 
:mained  a widower  for  ten  years, 
hen  in  1605  (at  122)  he  married 
me,  daughter  of  John  Floyd,  of 
ilsell,  in  Montgomery,  widow  of 
nthony  Adda.  On  November  14, 
S35,  Parr  died,  at  the  alleged  age 
f 152  years,  nine  months,  and  a 


;w  davs  over. 

There  are  absolutely  no  docu- 
lents  or  registers  of  any  kind  to 
rove  for  or  against  Parr’s  length 
if  life.  For  more  than  two  hun- 
red  years  his  age  has  never  been 
lisputed,  but,  at  a very  recent  date 
he  subject  has  been  exhaustively 
nvestigated — with  no  result  what* 


;ver. 

Taylor  gives  the  centenarian  no 
iving  descendants  at  the  time  of 
ais  death,  but  legend  has  bestowed 
upon  him  several.  At  Shropshire 
firesides,  especially  in  and  about 
Shrewsbury,  they  tell  you  his  son 
lived  to  be  1 1 3,  his  grandson  to  109, 
and  his  great  grandson  to  124,  the 
last  being  Robert  Parr,  who  died  at 
Kinver,  a small  parish  near  Bridge- 
north,  in  the  county  of  Salop. 
There  should  be  added  his  great- 
granddaughter  who  died  in  Skiddy’s 
Almshouses,  Cork,  October,  I792> 
aged  103.  It  should,  however,  be 
added,  that  in  Shropshire  they  tell 
you  this  son  (whence  all  the  other 


centenarians  mentioned  were  de- 
scended) was  the  result  of  some 
such  performance  as  ended  in  Parr  s 

penance.  , . f 

The  after-death  examination  ot 
Parr’s  remains  was  performed  by 
the  great  Harvey  at  the  kings 
command.  Several  of  the  loyal 
physicians  were  indeed  piesent. 
The  body  was  found  muscular,  the 
chest  hairy,  and  the  hair  on  the 
fore-arms  still  black.  The  legs  were 
without  hair,  and  smooth.  1 he 
chest  was  broad  and  ample,  the 
heart  healthy,  the  bones  not  at  all 
brittle,  as  they  usually  are  in  age, 
but  flexible  and  singularly  firm. 
Neither  were  the  cartilages  of  the 
ribs  converted  into  bone,  as  fre- 
quently happens  in  age.  1 he  intes- 
tines and  stomach  were  perfectly 
healthy.  “ Whence  it  came,”  says 
Harvey,  “ that  by  day  or  night, 
observing  no  rules  or  regulai  time 
for  eating,  he  was  ready  to  discuss 
any  kind  of  eatables  that  was.  at 
hand  ; his  ordinary  diet  consisting 
of  sub-rancid  cheese,  and  milk  in 
every  form,  coarse  and  hard  bread, 
and  small  drink,  generally  sour 
whey.  On  this  sorry  fare,  but 
living  in  his  home  free  from  care, 
did  this  poor  man  attain  to  such 
length  of  days.  He  even  ate  some- 
thing about  midnight  shortly  before 
his  death.” 

Harvey  set  out  all  particulars  in 
the  Latin  report  which  he  wrote, 
and  amongst  other  particulars  re- 
corded certain  peculiarities  which 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  act 
of  penance  may  have  been  no 
myth. 

Harvey,  in  his  final  paragraph 
says,  “All  the  internal  parts  ap- 
peared so  healthy  that  had  nothing 
happened  to  interfere  with  the  old 
man’s  habits  of  life,  he  might  per- 
haps have  escaped  paying  the  debt 
due  to  nature  for  some  little  time 
longer.  . . Jhe  chief  mischief 
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was  probably  a change  of  air.  . . 

And  then  for  one  hitherto  used  to 
live  on  food  unvaried  in  kind,  and 
very  simple  in  its  nature,  to  be  set 
at  a table  loaded  with  variety  of 
viands,  and  tempted  not  only  to 
eat  more  than  wont,  but  to  partake 
of  strong  drink,  it  must  needs  fall 
out  that  the  functions  of  all  the 
natural  organs  would  become  de- 
ranged. . . No  wonder  that  the 

soul,  little  content  with  such  a 
prison,  took  its  flight.” 

He  adds,  “ The  brain  was  healthy, 
very  firm  and  hard  to  the  touch. 
Hence,  shortly  before  his  death, 
although  he  had  been  blind  for 
twenty  years,  he  heard  extremely 
well,  understood  all  that  was  said 
to  him,  answered  immediately  all 
questions,  and  had  perfect  apprehen- 
sion of  any  matter  in  hand.  He 
was  also  accustomed  to  walkabout, 
slightly  supported  between  two 
persons.  His  memory,  however, 
was  greatly  impaired,  so  that  he 
scarcely  recollected  anything  of 
what  had  happened  to  him  when  he 
was  a young  man,  nothing  of  public 
incidents,  or  of  the  kings  or  nobles 
who  had  made  a figure,  or  of  the 
wars  or  troubles  of  his  earlier  life, 
or  of  the  manners  of  society,  or  of 
the  price  of  things — in  a word,  of 
any  of  the  ordinary  incidents  which 
men  are  wont  to  retain  in  their 
memories.  He  only  recollected 
the  events  of  the  last  few  years. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  accustomed, 
even  in  his  hundreth  and  thirtieth 
y ear,  to  engage  lustily  in  every  kind 
of  agricultural  labour,  whereby  he 
earned  his  bread,  and  he  had  even 
then  the  strength  required  to  thrash 
the  corn.” 

Mr.  W.  J.  Thoms,  quite  a cynic 
with  regard  to  centenarians,  and 
who  has  carried  on  Sir  George  C. 
Lewis’s  war  against  the  theory  of 
men  living  to  a hundred,  applied 
to  the  late  Dean  Stanley  to  know 


if  there  was  an  entry  of  Parr® 
burial  in  the  Abbey.  There  waX 
nothing  of  the  kind  to  be  found! 
but  Mr.  Thoms’s  letter  to  the  Deal] 
caused  that  careful  curator  to  mak<* 
enquiries,  with  the  result  that  onl 
of  the  last  services  rendered  to  hia 
beloved  Abbey  by  the  Dean,  was  t Ji 
cause  the  almost  effaced  inscription 
over  old  Parr’s  grave  to  be  re-cut® 
It  may  be  seen  as  follows  : — 

“Tho:  Parr  of « County  of  Salop! 
Borne  in  A°-  1483.  He  lived  in  • 
reigns  of  Ten  Princes  viz.  : K.  Edwl 
4,  K.  Edw.  5,  K.  Rich.  3,  K.  Hen.  7I 
K.  Hen.  8,  K.  Edw.  6,  Q.  Ma.  QI 
Eliz.,  K.  Ja.  & K.  Charles.  Agee® 
152  yeares.  & was  Buried  Here 
Novemb.  15,  1635.” 

In  and  about  Shrewsbury  the 
legends  concerning  “ Old  Parr"  are 
innumerable.  They  run  to  the 
general  effect  that  at  a very  early 
age  Thomas  was  turned  upon  the 
fields  and  began  to  gain  his  living, 
Nothing  peculiar  or  unusual  is 
known  of  his  ways  or  habits  of  life 
during  his  boyhood.  However,  he 
could  not  have  been  a healthy 
youth,  as  before  manhood  he  de- 
veloped two  distinct  and  terrible 
diseases.  One  was,  to  give  it  the 
name  by  which  it  was  known  in  the  t 
seventeenth  century,  the  “ Blood  j 
Flux,”  known  to  modern  phy-| 
sicians  and  sufferers  by  another 
name,  and  which  is  distinguished  ] 
by  a daily  passing  of  blood  from  the 
body  by  way  of  the  bowels.  The 
second  and  still  more  serious  disease 
was  scrofula,  known  in  the  days  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  perhaps  long  before, 
(at  least  in  France)  as  " King's  Evil.” 
It  appears  according  to  Salopian 
legend,  that  he  suffered  from  these 
complaints  for  many  years,  and  that 
for  these  ills  Parr  had  recourse  to 
the  advice  of  a witch.  But  it  would 
now  be  more  rational  to  urge  that 
he  sought  the  help  of  one  of  those 
strangely  adroit  women  who  ob- 
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lined  a certain  knowledge  of  the 
ilue  of  herbs,  and  turned  it  to 
ood  account.  These  women  still 
xist,  especially  in  Devonshire,  and 
et  retain  their  ancient  name  of 
•itch.  Indeed,  they  are  still  feared 
troughout  the  west  of  England, 
nd  are  yet  supposed  to  have  the 
ower  of  working  evil.  It  is  not 
lany  years  since  that  some  ignorant 
griculturists  actually  pursued  an 
ged  woman  whom  they  suspected 
f witchcraft,  and  whom  they  beat 
learly  to  death.  Shropshire  may  be 
aid  to  be  in  the  west ; at  all  events, 
its  people  possessed  in  the  past  a 
jelief  in  witches,  and  they  possess 
t to  this  day. 

The  nature  of  his  maladies 
otally  prohibiting  Parr  from  con- 
inuing  his  work  upon  the  land,  it 
s just  possible,  if  there  is  any 
:ruth  in  the  legend,  that  he  ac- 
quired that  knowledge  of  herbs 
which  he  may  have  possessed  from 
the  women,  simple-gatherers,  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  witches.  For 
if  Parr  could  not  work  in  the  fields 
he  could  wander  through  them— so 
legend  finds  him,  as  he  reaches 
man’s  estate,  gathering  herbs. 

Indeed  it  is  remarkable  that  fre- 
quently in  the  history  of  cente- 
narians, it  will  be  found  that 
they  were  associated  with  herb 
gathering.  It  is  just  possible  that 
the  open  air  life  simple-gatherers 
led  may  have  conduced  to  their 
longevity.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  a knowledge 
of  herbs  has  maintained  health 
easily  in  combination  with  a tem- 
perate and  cpen  air  life.  It  is 
certain  that  the  knowledge  of 
simples  still  possessed  by  many  very 
ignorant  countrymen  and  women 
is  startling. 

It  is  said  (in  Shropshire),  that 
Parr  performed  experiments  upon 
himself  with  various  herbs  until  he 
discovered  certain  growths,  which 
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cured  him  of  both  his  maladies. 
In  all  probability  he  acquired  his 
knowledge  (if  he  acquired  it  at 
all),  from  the  poor  creature  who 
was  held  to  be  a witch. 

With  the  acquirement  of  health 
he  appears  to  have  obtained  an 
amount  of  exceptional  strength, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
village  games.  He  appears  to  have 
gone  back  upon  the  land,  and  to 
have  worked  there  steadily  as  an 
unaided  bachelor.  In  Shropshire, 
always  in  Shropshire,  they  say  that 
he  remained  unmarried  until  he 
was  eighty-eight  years  of  age — 
when  his  appearance  would  have 
warranted  his  being  taken  for  not 
more  than  forty-five.  One  legend 
runs  that  by  this  wife  he  had  two 
children. 

One  hears  nothing  more  of  him 
until  he  is  102,  when  he  had  been 
for  some  time  a widower.  It  was 
as  a centenarian  of  two  years’ 
existence  that  he  fell  in  love  with 
the  before  mentioned  Catherine 
Milton,  who  appears  to  have  been 
dazzled  by  this  phenomenal  lover. 
At  all  events,  they  insist  upon  it  in 
Shropshire  that  she  yielded  to  his 
flatteries,  and  became  the  mother 
of  a child,  whose  father  she  de- 
clared Parr  to  be.  For  this  offence 
he  was  sentenced  to  that  penance 
in  the  parish  church,  to  which  re- 
ference has  been  made.  The 
legend  goes  on  to  say  that  "an” 
Earl  of  Arundel,  an  ancestor  evi- 
dently of  the  Earl  who  became 
Parr’s  patron  fifty  years  afterwards, 
was  in  the  sacred  building,  and 
found  a vast  fund  of  amusement 
in  looking  at  the  Lothario  in  a 
white  sheet,  and  holding  a penitent 
candle. 

Legend  (in  Shropshire)  at  this 
point  gets  rather  fogged,  for  there  is 
an  omission  between  Parr’s  age  at 
102  and  1 5 2 ; at  the  latter  age  an  Earl 
of  Arundel  certainly  brought  him  up 
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to  London,  but  down  in  Salop  they 
say  that  after  Parr’s  penance  he 
entered  " the  earl’s  service  where 
he  spent  his  time  in  manly  exer- 
cises, and  none  could  compete  with 
him  in  strength  or  activity.”  It  is 
said  that  at  the  age  of  120  he 
married  his  second  wife,  a widow. 
Whether  she  lived  or  was  a myth 
legend  says  not — but  continues  to 
observe,  that  Parr  went  on  active 
and  able-bodied  to  the  age  of  145 
when  he  was  able  to  run  races  (it 
is  not  said  against  whom),  thrash 
corn,  and  indeed  accomplish  any 
laborious  work.  He  frequently  ate 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and 
always  preferred  the  plainest  food. 

It  is  also  said  in  Parr’s  native 
parts  that  while  in  the  service  of 
the  earl  he  was  presented  to  the 
celebrated,  " Old  Countess  of  Des- 
mond,”— who  danced  with  Richard 
III.  when  Duke  of  Gloucester.  But 
here  the  Parr  legend  grows  extrava- 
gant even  for  Shropshire.  Finally, 
the  history  tells  of  his  removal  to 
Court  in  1635,  by  the  Earl  of 
Arundel  of  that  day. 

"At  court  he  fed  high,”  says  the 
legend,  “ and  he  drank  freely  of  the 
best  wines” — a great  change  from 
his  ordinary  mode  of  life.  In  fact 
they  say  in  Shropshire  that  court 
life  " killed  old  Tom  Parr  at  last.” 

The  question  of  Parr’s  age  is  one 
of  great  difficulty.  No  good  evi- 
dence either  for  or  against  the 
alleged  facts  has  ever  been  ad- 
vanced. The  probability,  however, 
is  that  he  was  perhaps  from  no  to 
120,  which  would  place  his  first 
marriage  at  a date  which  would  give 
him  fifty  years — a very  probable  age 
which  in  time  would  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  eighty  or  so,  especially 
if  Parr’s  hair  was  white  by  the  time 
he  reached  his  half-century — a sug- 
gestion which  may  account  for 
much  of  the  exaggeration  of  the 
legend  lying  about  this  old  man  s 


name.  That  he  was  a phenomena 
person,  that  he  retained  his  vigor, 
to  an  age  at  which  probably  n 
other  man  ever  retained  his  appea. 
very  certain.  The  interest  Harvec 
took  in  the  case  is  a guarantee  th 
Parr’s  career  was  a very  remarkalx 
one.  Th  e facts  of  the  life  are  doufc: 
less  exaggerated,  but  beyond 
question  he  was  one  of  the  mo 
remarkable  of  English  centenarian. 

KATHARINE  COUNTESS  0) 
DESMOND, 

COMMONLY  CALLED  “THE  OLD  COUNTESS 
DESMOND.” 

Aged  140.  Died  1604. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  " Hi 
tory  of  the  World”  was  the  fir 
author  who  made  mention  of  tl 
Old  Countess  of  Desmond  ; but 
►Is  necessary  to  point  out  that  th 
book  was  published  twenty-fir. 
years  (1613)  after  the  author  In. 
gained  his  information.  Hesays:-- 

" I myself  knew  the  Old  Counte. 
of  Desmond,  of  Inchiquin,  in  Mur 
ster,  who  lived  in  the  year  1589  ar 
many  years  since  ; who  was  ma: 
ried  in  Edward  IV.’s  time,  and  he. 
her  jointure  from  all  the  Earles  < 
Desmond  since  then  ; and  that  th 
is  true  all  the  noblemen  and  gentl 
men  of  Munster  can  rvitnesse.” 

FynesMoryson  in  his  “Itinerary 
(1617)  is  the  next  authority.  Hi 
observes : — 

"In  our  time  the  Irish  Countess 
of  Desmonde  lived  to  the  age  < 
about  140  yeeres,  being  able  to  gc 
on  foote  foure  or  five  miles  to  tl 
market  toune,  and  using  weekly  s- 
to  do  in  her  last  yeeres ; and  n< 
many  years  before  she  died  she  ha 
all  her  teeth  renewed.” 
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Lord  Bacon  then  follows.  He 
entions  the  lady  in  his  “ History  of 
.feand  Death,”  (1623),  and  in  the 
Natural  History,  (1627).  The 
>xt  author  in  the  order  of  time  to 
Mention  the  Countess  is  Arch- 
ishop  Usher,  “Chronologia  Sacra. 

[e  is  followed  by  Robert  Sydney, 
arl  of  Leicester,  who  mentions 
ae  lady  in  his  MS.  “ Table  Book, 
'inally,  Sir  William  Temple,  in 
is  “ Essay  of  Health  and  Long 

Afe.”  , . . 

Touching  these  authorities  it 
vould  appear  that  Lord  Bacon  and 
Archbishop  Usher  obtained  their 
nformation  from  the  work  of 
Fynes  Morvson,  while  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  obtained  his  in  part  from 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  in  part 
from  personal  enquiries  made  of 
Harriot,  the  philosopher,  who  was 
the  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Raleigh.  Sir  William  Temple  ob- 
tained his  information  from  the 
Earl  of  Leicester.  It  may  there- 
fore be  inferred,  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  is  wholly  responsible  for 
all  the  fact  and  fiction  as  to  the 
long  life  of  the  celebrated  “Old 
Countesse  of  Desmonde.” 

The  whole  information  to  be 
found  in  various  authorities  touch- 
ing this  centenarian  was  adroitly 
condensed  by  Pennant,  in  his  “Tour 
in  Scotland,”  and  which  he  wrote 
subsequently  to  seeing  a portrait 
of  the  lady  at  Dupplin  Castle — one 
which  he  had  engraved  and  pub- 
lished in  his  book.  He  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  pictures  in  the  place 
“But  the  most  remarkable  is  a 
head  of  the  celebrated  Countess  of 
Desmond,  whom  the  apologists  for 
the  usurper  Richard  III.,  bring 
in  evidence  against  the  received 
opinion  of  his  deformity.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Fitz-Geralds,  o ' 
Drumana,  in  the  county  of  Water- 
ford, and  married  in  the  reign  o' 
Edward  IV.,  James  fourteenth  Earl 


of  Desmond.  She  was  in  England 
in  the  same  reign,  and  danced  at 
court  with  his  brother  Richaid, 
then  Duke  of  Gloucester  She 
was  then  a widow,  for  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  says  she  held  her  jointure 
from  all  the  Earls  of  Desmond 
since  that  time.  She  lived  to  the 
a<re  of  some  years  above  a hundred 
and  forty,  and  died  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  It  appears  that  she  re- 
tained her  full  vigour  in  a very 
advanced  period  of  life ) foi  the 
ruin  of  the  house  of  Desmond  re- 
ducing her  to  poverty,  obliged  her 
to  take  a journey  from  Biistol  to 
London,  to  solicit  relief  from  the 
court,  at  a time  she  was  above  a 
hundred  and  forty.  She  also  once 
or  twice  renewed  her  teeth,  for 
Lord  Bacon  assures  us  in  his 
‘History  of  Life  and  Death,’  f ter 
per  vices  dentisse ; ’ and  in  his 
‘Natural  History,’  mentions  that 
she  did  dentire  twice  or  thrice, 
casting  her  old  teeth,  and  others 
coming  in  their  place.” 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  cutting 
teeth  at  an  advanced  age  is  not 
frequent,  but  it  is  not  absolutely 
non-existent.  For  instance,  a re- 
ference to  Le  Neve  affords  the 
following  quotation,  referring  to 
Edward  Progers,  groom  of  the 
chamber  to  Charles  II.  He  died 
1713,  at  the  age  of  96,  "of  the 
anguish  of  cutting  his  teeth,  he 
having  cut  four  new  teeth,  and  had 
several  ready  to  cut,  which  so 
inflamed  his  gums  that  he  died 
thereof.” 

The  Limerick  Chronicle  (May 
29th,  1858),  also  yields  an  instance 
of  a similar  phenomenon  : — “Mrs. 
Fussell,  residing  at  Acton,  nearly 
80  years  of  age,  who  was  for  many 
years  toothless,  has  recently  cut  an 
entire  row  of  new  teeth  ; they 
caused  her  a great  deal  of  suffering.” 

There  is  a portrait  at  Muckross, 
Ivillarney,  of  the  date  1604. 
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It  is  inscribed  thus  : — 

"Catherine  Countesse  of  Desmonde, 
As  she  appeared  at  ye  Court  of  our 
Souraigne  Lord  King  James,  in  thys 
Present  yeare,  a.d.  1604, 

And  in  the  140th  yeare  of  her  age. 
Whither  she  came  from  Bristol  to 
seek 

Reliefe,  ye  House  of  Desmonde, 
having 

Been  ruined  by  Attainder.  She  was 
Married  in  ye  Reigne  of  King 
Edward  IV.,  and  in  ye  course  of  her 
Long  Pilgrimage  renewed  her 
Teeth  twice. 

Her  principal  Residence  is 
Inchiquin,  in  Munster,  whither  she 
Undauntediye  proposeth 
(her  Purpose  Accomplished) 
Incontinentlie  to  return. 

Laus  Deo.” 

Modern  inquiry  has  of  course 
swept  away  many  of  the  wonder- 
ful legends,  facts,  and  statements 
grouped  about  the  life  of  the  Coun- 
tess, but  it  remains  quite  clear  and 
evident,  that  she  was  a centenarian, 
and  that  her  bodily  vigour  and 
mental  condition,  when  over  a 
hundred,  were  of  a fairly  perfect 
character. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  writing  at 
the  time  of  her  death,  affirmed  that 
the  Countess  was  married  in  the 
time  of  Edward  IV.,  and  " held  her 
joynture  from  all  the  Earles  of 
Desmond  since  then.”  Dr.  Smith 
(1 750),  in  his  "History  of  the  County 
and  City  of  Cork,”  quite  proved 
Raleigh  to  be  wrong  by  undoubted 
documentary  evidence.  It  appears, 
however,  clear  that  she  must  have 
married  her  particular  Earl  of 
Desmond  so  early  as  1529.  She 
was  his  second  wife,  he  at  the  time 
being  an  aged  man.  It  has,  there- 
fore, been  adroitly  supposed  that 
her  alleged  memories  of  the  Courts 
of  Edward  IV.  and  of  Richard  III., 


when  still  Duke  of  Gloucester,  ■, 
were  not  her  own  recollections,  but4 
memories  of  what  her  husband  J 
may  have  told  her  of  these  Courtffl 
and  which  she,  scores  and  scores  of 
years  afterwards,  related  as  her  own 
reminiscences.  The  husband  wa*u 
Thomas,  thirteenth  Earl  of  Des- 
mond, who  married  Kattelyn  Fitz-:- 
John,  who  became  his  countess  in  n 
the  first  year  of  his  succession  to 
the  family  title. 

It  appears  that  Pennant  and  Sir  r 
William  Temple,  and  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  were  all  wrong  in  the 
story  about  the  countess,  in  extreme  j 
age,  taking  a journey  from  Ireland,!, 
by  way  of  Bristol,  to  the  English  h 
Court.  A Countess  of  Desmond; 
certainly  did.  make  this  journey — 
but  she  was  Elenor,  the  widow  of; 
the  rebel  Earl,  who  went  to  Queen  - 
Elizabeth  in  1587,  and  obtained: 
from  that  long,  if  hot,  headed  queen,; 
a pension  of  ,£200.  These  modem; 
corrections  are  fully  borne  out  by' 
reference  to  certain  documents  in 
the  State  Paper  Office,  which  may  . 
be  found  printed  at  length  in  an 
essay  by  Mr.  Sainthill,  which  has- 
thrown  the  most  modern  light  upon 
the  exaggerations  associated  with; 
the  " Old  Countess's  ” life. 

According  to  Mr.  Sainthill,  her 
first  husband,  the  "Bald  Old  Earl,” 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Desmond,  was  fifty, 
years  her  senior  when  he  ventured 
to  marry  the  lady,  (by  whom  he 
had  one  daughter,  Katherine,  after- 
wards wife  of  Sir  Philip  Barry  Ogee) 
late  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
She  was  named  after  Katherine  of 
Aragon.  Legend  has  placed  this  - 
birth  in  the  days  of  Edward  IV., 
instead  of  the  far  later  ones  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  hence,  dating; 
from  this  error,  the  old  countess’s- 
age  was  declared  to  be  over  140 
when  at  last  she  gave  up  the  ghost. 

Modern  research,  of  a physiologi- 
cal character,  has  also  rejected  the 
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theory  that  “the  old  countess”  had 
three  sets  of  teeth.  It  is  held  to  be 
impossible  — because  the  human 
teeth  are  not  “bred”  (as  Bacon  and 
other  eminent  writers  observe),  but 
iboth  the  first  and  second  sets  are 
born  with  us,  in  little  bags  or  nests, 
[from  which  they  grow  into  maturity. 
It  is  therefore  urged  that  whatever 
-instances  there  may  be  in  the  stories 
of  the  Countess  of  Desmond  or 
other  long-lived  persons,  of  teeth 
being  renewed  in  old  age,  can  only 
apply  to  the  cutting  of  a few  teeth 
of  the  second  set  that  accidentally 
<had  been  undeveloped  at  an  earlier 
'period  of  the  life,  and  not  to  any 
third  set. 

It  is  said,  as  a legend,  that  her 
ideath  was  caused  by  her  fall  from  a 
ffruit  tree,  either  a cherry  or  nut, 
jmore  probably  the  former,  into 
nvhich  she  had  climbed  for  the  sake 
of  the  fruit.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
. couplet  known  still  to  most  old  vil- 
lage women -gossips  which  says  of 
the  old  countess  : — 

" She  lived  to  the  age  of  a hundred  and  ten, 

And  died  of  a fall  from  a cherry  tree  then.” 

As  to  the  date  of  the  death  of  the 
countess,  there  is  no  dispute  (“  Ge- 
nealogical Collections  of  Sir  George 
Carew,  Earl  of  Totnes” — Lambeth 
Library ) that  she  died  in  anno 
1604.  It  being  then  granted  that 
she  died  in  1604,  and  her  first  mar- 
riage being  dated  so  late  as  1529  ; 
also  admitting  her  to  be  then  quite  a 
woman,  she  is  demonstrated,  under 
the  least  favourable  conditions,  to 
have  been  almost  a centenarian. 

There  are  several  portraits  of 
this  lady  in  existence — a sure  proof 
of  her  importance,  for  she  lived 
(especially  during  her  early  days) 
in  a time  when  portrait-painting 
in  England  was  rare.  The  most 
authentic  appears  to  be  the  one 
already  mentioned,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Herbert  of  Mucross  Abbey  (Kil- 
larney),  which  a competent  art 


critic  has  pronounced  to  be  aristo- 
cratic, patrician,  and  placid,  though 
deeply  traced  with  sorrow.  There 
are  also  portraits  at  Dupplin  Castle 
(already  referred  to)  and  Windsor 
Castle.  These,  Walpole  contends 
are  identical,  or  rather,  one  the  copy 
of  the  other.  But  modern  investiga- 
tors have  found  differences.  I here 
is  another  at  Chatsworth,  which 
seems  to  be  a replica  of  the  one  at 
Dupplin.  Several  others  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  are  also  claimed 
by  their  owners  to  be  portraits  of 
this  remarkable  woman. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  assumed, 
judging  from  all  the  information 
now  in  existence,  that  it  was  her 
seventy  years’  widowhood  which  led 
to  the  legends  as  to  her  great  age. 
Married  young  to  the  thirteenth 
Earl  of  Desmond,  whose  second  wife 
she  was,  she  outlived  Earl  after  Earl 
of  Desmond,  so  that  gradually  her 
position  in  relation  to  that  peerage 
became  singularly  patriarchal.  Her 
last  and  most  critical  commentator 
(“  Dublin  Review,”  1862)  thus 
finally  disposes  of  her  claims  to 
great  age  : — “ After  having  ascer- 
tained that  she  was  a bride  and  a 
mother  (for  she  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  Katherine,  afterwards 
wife  of  Philip  Barry  Ogee)  late  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  instead  of 
that  of  Edward  IV.,'  we  must  cer 
tainly  deduct  largely  from  her  re- 
puted years.  It  is  more  likely  that 
they  were  a hundred  and  four  than 
a hundred  and  forty.” 

A hundred  and  four  were  enough 
in  all  conscience,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  if  the  last  word  has  been 
written  about  the  old  Countess  of 
Desmond,  for  nothing  has  been 
ascertained  as  to  her  age  in  1529, 
when  she  married  the  earl.  Suppose 
her  then  to  have  been  forty,  the 
probabilities  are  against  an  old  man 
of  seventy  marrying  a woman  of 
that  age,  the  tendency  of  that  sort 
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of  bridegroom  being  towards  youth, 
but  the  suggestion  is  not  absolutely 
and  theoretically  demonstrable  as 
impossible,  then  in  the  last  year 
of  Edward  IV.  (1483)  she  would  not 
have  been  born,  for  this  calculation 
would  make  her  birth  in  1489. 

In  the  year  1862,  the  Marquess  of 
Kildare,  Notes  and  Queries.  June  14, 
dashed  into  the  controversy,  and 
before  half  the  year  was  gone  de- 
monstrated that  Gyles  ny  Cormyk, 
wife  to  Sir  Thomas  of  Desmond, 
was  married  to  that  worthy,  not  in 
the  20th  Henry  VIII.,  but  20th 
Henry  VII.  This  made  a difference 
of  twenty-four  years  in  the  old 
Countess’s  marriage.  The  Marquess 
evidently  desirous  of  proving  the 
Countess’s  great  age,  contended  that 
she  was  nearly  Sir  Thomas’s  age 
when  she  married  him.  In  1505 
(20  Hen.  VII.)  Sir  Thomas,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Desmond,  was  fifty- 
one.  What  was  then  her  age  ? The 
date  of  her  daughter’s  birth  is  not 
known.  It  may  have  been  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty  years  after  her 
marriage ; let  us  say  fifteen,  and  that 
she  was  then,  say,  forty-five,  this 
would  make  her  thirty  when  she 
married  in  1505,  and  as  she  died  in 
1604,  the  result  would  give  her  as 
129  at  the  time  of  her  death.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  assumed  her 
child  was  born  when  she  was  fifty, 
she  having  married  at  forty,  as  one 
legend  insists,  then  her  shade  can 
claim  139  or  140  years  of  existence. 

In  The  Times,  (May  24,  1872) 
will  be  found  a very  curious  letter 
from  “A  resident  in  the  county  of 
Waterford,”,  wherein  it  is  stated 
that  it  was  in  the  writer’s  power  to 
confirm  the  statement  that  the  old 
Countess  of  Desmond  reached  the 
ripe  age  of  140  years  ; for  a landlord 
in  the  County  of  Waterford  had  in 
his  possession  a legal  document  of 
the  time  of  James  I.,  wherein  it 
was  set  foitli  that  certain  lands 


would  fall  in  on  the  death  of  the 
Countess  of  Desmond,  then  aged 
sevenscore  years. 

The  best  recent  information 
about  this  centenarian  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Dublin  Review,  for 
March,  1862.  Here  the  whole 
history  of  the  venerable  lady  in 
question,  and  the  controversies 
about  her  identity,  her  longevity, 
and  her  portraiture,  are  passed 
under  consideration,  the  principal 
writers  reviewed,  being  : — 1.  The  i 
Hon.  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  In - [ 
quiry  into  the  subject ; 2.  Mr.  i 
Sainthill,  in  his  “ Olla  Podrida,”  j 
1841  ; 3.  Mr.  Herbert  F.  Hore,  in  . 
the  Quarterly  Review,  1853  ; 4.  Sir  1 
Bernard  Burke,  in  “ Vicissitudes  1 
of  Families,”  i860;  5.  Archdeacon  j 
Rowan  in  the  “ Olde  Countesse  of 
Desmonde;  her  Identitie;  her  Por- 
traiture ; her  Descente,”  i860;  and 
6.  Mr.  Sainthill  in  the  “Proceedings  : 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  1861.”  4 

LUIGI  CORNARO. 

Aged  100.  Died  1566. 

All  account  of  the  life  of  this 
remarkable  man  (what  he  himself 
has  said  apart),  is  obtained  from  a 
short  memoir  written  by  his  grand- 
daughter, a nun  of  Padua.  Her 
life  of  her  grandfather  was  to  the 
following  effect. 

Cornaro  was  by  the  ill-conduct 
of  some  of  his  relations  deprived  of 
the  dignity  of  a noble  Venetian 
(nothing  is  said  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  accusation).  He  was  not  ab- 
solutely banished  from  Venice, 
where  he  was  free  to  remain  if  he 
thought  fit.  He,  however,  turned 
from  that  city  and  settled  at  Padua. 
He  married  when  old,  but  for 
many  long  years  his  wife  had  no 
children ; finally  a daughter  was 
born  who  was  named  Clara.  The 
father  was  then  quite  an  ancient 
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jntleman.  But  he  lived  to  see 
l^s  daughter  bring  into  the  world 
even  children — for  though  he 
las  very  ancient  when  Clara  came 
pto  the  world,  yet  he  lived  to  see 
zr  very  old,  and  his  offspring  to 
tie  third  generation. 

Cornaro  was  a man  of  parts,  of 
uerit,  and  of  courage.  He  was  evi- 
ently  vain,  and  a freely  hospitable 
,ian.  “ His  youth,”  says  his  grand- 
aughter  “ was  infirm,  he  being 
,ery  passionate  and  hasty.  But 
vhen  he  perceived  what  damage 
ae  vices  of  his  temper  caused  him, 
:e  resolved  to  correct  them,  and 
^ad  strength  enough  over  himself 
jo  conquer  his  passion  and  those 
ixtravagant  humours  to  which  he 
;vas  subject.” 

Farther  on  the  Nun  of  Padua 
•ays  : “As  an  ageing  man  he  was 
extraordinarily  sober  and  observed 
he  rules  which  he  mentions  in  his 
votings.  He  dieted  himself  al- 
.vays  with  so  much  wisdom  and 
arecaution  that  finding  his  natural 
aeat  decaying  by  degrees  in  his  old 
age,  he  also  diminished  his  diet  by 
degrees  so  far  as  to  stint  himself  to 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  for  a meal ; and 
sometimes  a little  before  his  death, 
it  served  him  for  two  meals.  By 
this  means  he  preserved  his  health 
and  was  also  vigorous  to  the  age  of 
one  hundred  years.  His  mind  did 
not  decay — he  never  had  need  of 
spectacles,  neither  lost  he  his  hear- 
ing; and  that  which  is  not  less 
true  than  difficult  to  believe,  is  that 
he  preserved  his  voice  so  clear  and 
harmonious  that  at  the  end  of  his 
life  he  sang  with  as  much  strength 
and  delight  as  he  did  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years. 

“ He  had  foreseen  that  he  should 
live  long  without  any  infirmity  and 
was  not  deceived  in  it.  When  he 
felt  that  his  last  hour  drew  near,  he 
disposed  himself  to  leave  this  world 
with  the  piety  of  a Christian  and 


the  courage  of  a philosopher.  He 
made  his  will  and  set  all  his  affairs 
in  order,  after  which  he  received 
the  last  sacrament,  and  expected 
death  patiently  in  an  elbow  chair.” 

“ In  short,”  says  his  grand- 
daughter, “it  may  be  said  that 
being  in  good  health,  feeling  no 
manner  of  pain,  having  also  his  eye 
and  mind  very  brisk,  a little  fainting 
fit  took  him,  which  was  instead  of 
an  agony,  and  made  him  fetch  his 
last  breath.”  He  died  at  Padua, 
the  26th  of  April,  1566,  and  was 
buried  the  8th  May  following. 

His  wife,  very  many  years  his 
junior,  outlived  him  some  years. 

Cornaro  himself  in  his  work 
“ The  Sure  Way  of  Attaining  a 
Long  and  Healthful  Life,”  written 
when  between  eighty  and  ninety, 
gives  some  very  interesting  infor- 
mation as  to  the  attainment  of  five 
score  years.  He  wrote  the  book 
when  he  was  fast  approaching  a 
century  of  life.  He  seems  to  con- 
sider high  feeding  and  short  life 
interchangeable  terms. 

“How  many”  he  cries,  “have 
I seen  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  their 
days  by  the  unhappy  custom  of 
high  feeding?  . . . The  number 

and  variety  of  dishes  is  a fatal 
abuse  ....  Nothing  can  be 
more  beneficial  to  man  than  to 
observe  a regimen  that  it  is  practi- 
cable and  very  necessary  to  follow. 

“ I say  then  that  the  weakness  of 
my  constitution,  which  was  con- 
siderably increased  by  my  way  of 
living,  cast  me  into  so  deplorable 
a condition  that  I was  forced  to 
bid  a final  adieu  to  all  feastings,  to 
which  I have  had  all  my  life  long  a 
violent  inclination.  I was  so  often 
engaged  in  excesses  of  this  kind 
that  my  delicate  constitution  could 
not  hold  up  under  the  fatigues  of 
them.  I fell  into  several  distempers, 
such  as  pains  of  the  stomach,  the 
cholic  and  the  gout.  I had  a lin- 
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gering  fever  and  an  intolerable 
thirst  hangirg  upon  me.  This 
made  me  despair  of  any  cure,  and 
though  I was  not  then  above  thirty- 
five  or  forty  years  old,  yet  I had  no 
hope  of  finding  any  other  end  of 
my  distemper,  but  what  should  end 
my  life  too.” 

Thus  we  find  by  his  own  words 
that  Cornaro  lived  to  be  forty  before 
he  discovered  that  high  living  and 
debauchery  were  too  much  for  him. 
It  is  therefore  quite  evident  that 
he  must  have  been  born  with  a 
very  large  amount  of  vitality. 

The  doctors  telling  him  that 
only  regimen  would  save  his  life, 
and  he  knowing  several  persons 
of  great  age  and  bad  constitutions 
who  only  prolonged  their  lives  by 
observing  a regimen,  he  began  to 
think  of  imitating  so  good  an 
example. 

That  he  was  as  worldly  and 
foolish  as  the  worst  of  Venetians 
and  other  Italian  young  men  of 
fortune  of  his  day  is  shown  in  his 
own  words  : — 

“I  had  made  a jest  of  the  doctors. 
When  I was  cloyed  with  the  diet 
they  ordered  me  I did  eat  of  all 
those  meats  which  they  had  for- 
bidden ; and  perceiving  myself  hot 
and  dry,  I drank  wine  in  abun- 
dance.” 

“In  a little  time,”  he  writes, 
“ as  soon  as  I resolved  to  believe 
my  physicians,  and  thought  that  it 
was  not  a disgrace  to  have  courage 
enough  to  be  wise,  I accustomed 
myself  so  much  to  live  soberly 
that  I contracted  a habit  of  so 
doing  without  any  trouble  or  vio- 
lence offered  to  myself.  In  a little 
time  I found  relief,  and  at  the 
year’s  end  I found  myself  not  only 
on  the  mending  hand,  but  I was  per- 
fectly cured  of  all  my  distempers.” 

His  method  of  dieting  himself, 
when  still  on  the  younger  side  of 
fifty  was  rational:  “I  made  choice  of 


such  wines  and  meats  as  agreed  with 
my  constitution.  I proportioned 
the  quantity  thereof  according  to 
the  strength  of  my  stomach.  I 
declined  all  diet  that  did  not  agree 
with  me,  and  made  it  a law  to  re- 
strain my  appetite,  so  that  I always 
rose  from  the  table  with  a stomach  | 
to  eat  more  if  I pleased.  In  a word,  j 
I entirely  renounced  intemperance, 
and  made  a vow  to  continue  the 
remainder  of  my  life  under  the  same 
regimen.  ...  I had  never  before 
lived  a year  without  falling  at  least 
once  into  some  violent  distemper. 
But  this  never  happened  to  me 
afterwards.  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  been  always  healthful,  ever 
since  I have  been  temperate.” 

Here  we  find  that  moderation  - 
rather  than  exclusion  in  feeding  ! 
produced  the  desired  effect.  Cor-  : 
naro  also  tells  us  that  he  avoided 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  all  late 
hours,  and  the  sex  ; that  he  rarely 
walked  in  the  sun,  and  avoided 
melancholy. 

At  seventy  Cornaro  had  an  ex- 
perience which  is  of  great  value  in 
its  bearing  upon  the  conditions 
under  which,  in  age,  injuries  can 
be  borne.  The  carriage  in  which 
he  was  driving  was  run  away  with, 
overturned,  and  dragged  some  dis- 
tance before  the  horses  were  stopped. 
He  was  taken  out  of  the  carriage 
with  his  skull  fractured,  a dislocated 
shoulder,  and  a dislocation  of  one 
of  the  legs  : “ In  a word,”  he  says, 

« l was  in  a very  lamentable  con- 
dition. As  soon  as  they  brought 
me  home  again  they  sent  for  the 
physicians,  who  did  not  expect  I 
could  live  three  days  to  an  end. 
However,  they  resolved  upon  let- 
ting me  blood,  to  prevent  the  com- 
ing of  a fever.  I was  so  confident 
that  the  regular  life  which  I had 
led  had  prevented  the  contracting 
of  any  ill  humours  that  I opposed 
the  bleeding.  I ordered  them  to 
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ress  my  head,  to  set  my  leg  and 
,rm,  to  rub  me  with  some  specific 
i'.s  proper  for  bruises,  and  with- 
ut  any  other  remedies  I was  soon 
ured,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
ihe  physicians,  and  of  all  those  who 
rnew  me." 

When  he  was  almost  eighty  years 
nf  age  he  nearly  lost  his  life,  in  con- 
equence  of  giving  way  to  the  per- 
suasions of  those  about  him.  He 
iays : — 

“In  vain  I urged  upon  them  the 
proverb,  ‘ He  that  eats  little,  eats 
jnuch,’  that  is  to  say,  if  a man  is 
villing  to  live  long  in  the  enjoyment 
)f  his  food,  let  him  live  sparingly. 

[ also  told  them  that  what  one  leaves 
at  a meal  does  more  good  than  what 
one  has  already  eaten.  But  all  this 
could  not  prevail  upon  them,  and 
being  ivearied  with  their  importuni- 
ties I was  forced  to  submit.  Having, 
therefore,  before  been  used  to  take 
twelve  ounces  (per  day)  in  bread, 
soups,  yolks  of  eggs,  and  meat,  I 
increased  it  to  fourteen  ounces  a 
day;  and  drinking  about  fourteen 
ounces  of  wine,  I added  two  more, 
and  made  it  sixteen. 

[This  would  be  about  a pint  of 
wine  a day — but  Cornaro  does  not 
say  of  what  kind.  However,  as  a 
rule,  the  Italian  wines  are  very 
heady.] 

The  result  of  this  increase  of 
food  appears  to  have  been  serious  : 
“ I began  to  be  sad,"  he  says,  “ and 
out  of  humour;  everything  offended 
me,  and  upon  the  least  occasion  I 
broke  out  into  a passion,  so  that  a 
dog  (as  they  say)  would  not  live 
with  me.  At  twelve  days’  end,  I 
was  taken  with  a violent  fit  of  the 
cholick,  and  that  followed  by  a con- 
tinual fever,  which  tormented  me 
five-and-thirty  days  together,  and 
for  the  first  fifteen  days  put  me  in 
such  an  agony,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  take  a quarter-of- 
an  hour’s  sleep  at  a time  . . , , 


However,  I recovered  . . Nothing 
freed  me  from  this  danger  but  the 
regimen  which  I had  so  long 
observed.” 

Farther  on  he  observes  : “ They 
will  tell  you”  [those  about  him] 

“ that  I am  still  so  strong  at  four- 
score and  three  ’’  [his  illness 
had  occurred  when  he  was  seven- 
ty-eight] “as  to  mount  a horse 
without  any  help ; that  I can 
not  only  ascend  a flight  of  stairs 
without  any  concern,  but  likewise 
a hill,  all  on  foot ; that  I am  always 
merry,  always  pleased,  always  in 
humour  — maintaining  a happy 
peace  in  my  own  mind,  the  sweet- 
ness and  serenity  whereof  appear 
at  all  times  in  my  countenance. 
Besides,  they  know  that  'tis  in  my 
power  to  pass  away  the  time  very 
pleasantly,  having  nothing  to  hinder 
me  from  tasting  all  the  pleasures  of 
an  agreeable  society  with  several 
persons  of  parts  and  worth.  When 
I am  willing  to  be  alone,  I read 
good  books,  and  sometimes  fall  to 
writing,  seeking  always  an  occasion 
of  being  useful  to  the  public,  and 
doing  service  to  private  persons,  as 
far  as  possible.  I do  all  this  with- 
out the  least  trouble,  and  in  such 
times  as  I set  apart  for  these  em- 
ployments.” 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
Cornaro  was  a man  of  fortune,  and 
that  life  in  no  way  pressed  upon 
him  pecuniarily.  He  writes  : — “I 
dwell  in  a house  which,  besides  its 
being  situated  in  the  pleasantest, 
part  of  Padua,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  most  convenient  and  most 
agreeable  mansion  in  that  city.  I 
there  make  me  apartments  proper 
for  the  winter  and  the  summer, 
which  serve  me  as  a shelter  to 
defend  me  from  the  rigid  coldness 
of  the  one,  and  the  extreme  heat 
of  the  other.  I walk  out  in  my 
gardens,  along  my  canals  and  walk$ 
where  I always  meet  with  some 
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little  thing  or  other  to  do,  which  at 
the  same  time  employs  and  diverts 
me.  I spend  the  months  of  April, 
May,  September,  and  October  at 
my  country  house,  which  is  the 
finest  situation  imaginable." 

As  he  nears  the  end  of  his  book 
Cornaro  is  still  more  delightful:  “To 
conclude,  as  an  addition  to  my 
happiness,  I see  myself  as  it  were 
immortalised  and  born  again  by 
the  great  number  of  my  descend- 
ants. I meet  with  not  only  two  or 
three  when  I come  home,  but 
eleven  grandchildren,  the  eldest  of 
whom  is  eighteen,  and  the  youngest 
two  years  old,  all  healthful,  of  good 
parts  and  of  promising  hopes.  I 
take  a delight  in  playing  with  the 
youngsters ; children  between  three 
and  five  years  of  age  being  gener- 
ally very  merry  and  diverting 
company.  Those  who  are  older 
entertain  me  better.  I often  make 
them  sing  and  play  upon  musical 
instruments,  and  sometimes  I join 
in  concert  with  them.  Call  you 
this  an  infirm  and  crazy  old  age,  as 
they  pretend  who  say  that  a man 
is  but  half  alive  after  he  is  seventy  ? 
They  may  believe  as  they  please 
but  in  reality  I would  not  change 
my  age  and  life  for  the  most 
flourishing  youth,  which  lays  no 
restraint  upon  its  senses,  being  sure 
that  it  is  subject  to  a great  many 
distempers  which  may  occasion 
death." 

No  more  charming  invitation  to 
age  has  been  written  than  this 
paragraph.  It  is  a complete  con- 
solation. Cornaro’s  final  words  are 
equally  delightful  : — 

“ I will  conclude  with  saying  that 
since  extreme  old  age  may  be  so 
useful  and  pleasant  to  men,  I should 
have  failed  in  point  of  charity  had 
I not  taken  care  to  inform  them 
by  what  methods  they  might  pro- 
long their  days.  I have  no  other 
motive  in  writing  upon  this  subject 


than  that  of  engaging  them  to  prac- 
tise all  their  lives  a virtue  which 
would  bring  them,  like  me,  to  a 
happy  old  age,  in  which  I will  not 
cease  to  cry  'Live,  live  long — to] 
the  end  you  may  serve  God,  and  be 
fit  for  the  glory  which  he  prepares: 
for  his  elect.” 

Man  never  imagined  a more 
beautiful  ideal  of  life  in  age  than  ; 
this.  Reading  these  words  we  can 
well  understand  how  fifteen  or 
more  years  after  he  had  laid  down 
his  pen  as  an  author,  Cornaro  glided 
from  life  rather  than  died,  leaving 
behind  him  the  most  delightful 
dissertation  that  has  ever  been 
written  upon  old  age — not  even 
excepting  Cicero’s  work.  It  has 
been  said  that  Cornaro  borrowed 
his  work  froift  this  great  writer.  No 
greater  mistake  was  ever  made.  It 
is  not  even  an  imitation  of  the  “De 
senectute.”  It  is  a sheer  Christian 
life  experience — honest,  frank,  keen 
and  careful.  Cornaro  was  the  very 
king  of  centenarians. 

Dr.  Abernethy,  in  his  work  “ On 
the  Digestive  Organs, &c.”  makes  the: 
following  observations  :* — “It  would, 
be  well  if  the  public  would  follow' 
the  advice  of  Addison,  given  in  the. 
Spectator  (No.  195),  on  reading  the. 
writings  of  Lewis  Cornaro,  who 
having  naturally  a weak  constitu-. 
tion,  which  he  seemed  to  have, 
ruined  by  intemperance,  so  that 
he  was  expected  to  die  at  the  age 
of  thirty-five,  but  at  that  period 
adopted  a strict  regimen,  allowing, 
himself  only  twelve  ounces  of  food, 
daily.  By  this  plan  of  diet  he 
lived  to  more  than  100  years  ; anc. 
it  is  delightful  to  observe  the  tran--. 
quil  cheerfulness  and  energetic 
state  of  mind  accompanying  hi: 
bodily  health,  and  in  a great 
measure  induced  by  it.”  Mos- 
evident  is  it  by  these  remarks  that. 
Abernethy,  a man  of  great  acumen 
and  possessed  of  a known  aversipi 
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to  exaggeration,  quite  believed  in  the 
:centenarianism  of  Luigi  Cornaro. 

THOMAS  CAM. 

Alleged  Age  107.  Died  1588. 

Mr.  C.  Walford  “ Guide  to  In- 
surance,” asserts  his  belief  in  the 
: longevity  of  all  the  persons  of  h:s 
list^of  120,  whom  he  alleges  to 
, have  lived  to  120  years  and  up- 
wards, but  he  does  doubt  if  the 
truth  is  told  about  Cam,  when  he 
• sets  his  age  down  at  207 —two 
■ hundred  and  seven. 

Cam  was  a Londoner,  and  lived 
and  died  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Leonard’s,  Shoreditch.  He  expired 
January  28th,  1588,  aged  107.  A 
1 very  strange  thing  occurred  in 
i relation  to  the  entry  of  this  cente- 
narian’s death  in  the  register  of 
St.  Leonard’s  (Shoreditch).  Sud- 
denly the  entry  sprang  from  107 
to  207.  Early  in  1852  the  dis- 
covery of  this  amazing  change 
caused  a great  deal  of  discussion, 
which  was  set  at  rest  by  a letter 
from  Mr.  Henry  Edwards,  the  then 
clerk  to  the  Trustees  of  St.  Leo- 
nards, in  which  he  says  : — 

“ Some  few  years  ago  I examined 
the  register-book  in  which  the 
entry  is  made.  No  one  can  mistake 
the  figures  107;  there  was  not  then 
any  appearance  of  an  alteration.” 
Sir  Henry  Ellis,  who  published  a 
“History  of  Shoreditch,”  gives  the 
age  107.  Nothing  beyond  the 
register  of  this  good  soul’s  death 
is  known  of  Thomas  Cam. 

GEORGE  CURZON. 

Aged  104.  Died  1652. 

In  the  register  of  Kedleston, 
Derbyshire,  may  be  found  “ George 
Curzon,  being  an  hundred  and  four 
years  old,  was  buried  March  25, 


1652.”  It  is  true  the  register  in 
question  does  not  possess  a date 
early  enough  to  be  that  of  his 
baptism.  But  it  is  not  probable 
that  there  could  have  been  a mis- 
take in  the  age  of  a member  of 
so  important  a family  as  that  of 
the  Curzons. 

JANE  SCRIMSHAW. 

Aged  101.  Died  17  n. 

In  Cauldfield's  “Portraits,  Cha- 
racters and  Memoirs  of  Remarkable 
Persons,”  there  is  a portrait  of 
this  centenarian,  who  was  never 
married.  When  little  more  than 
thirty  years  old,  being  an  invalid, 
which  she  remained  for  nearly 
seventy  years,  she  found  a comfort- 
able asylum  in  Merchant  Taylors’ 
almshouses,  near  Little  Tower  Hill. 
Her  portrait  which  was  taken  in 
April,  1711,  at  the  Almshouses 
bears  an  inscription  describing  her 
as  then  in  a “ good  state  of  health  — 
that  is  to  say — in  no  danger  of 
dying.”  It  is  difficult  to  compre- 
hend that  this  Merchant  Taylors’ 
almswoman,  after  being  fostered 
for  nearly  seventy  years,  was  turned 
out  and  removed  to  Rosemary  Lane 
Workhouse,  where  she  promptly 
died  before  the  year  was  out.  She 
was  said  to  have  died  from  a 
broken  heart.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  forcibly  moving  a cen- 
tenarian from  a home  where  he  or 
she  has  lived  for  seventy  years  is 
not  a performance  calculated  to 
extend  to  any  great  extent  that 
centenarian’s  life. 

FRANCIS  HAFAZOLI. 

Aged  1 15.  Died  1702. 

Francis  Hafazoli,  was  born  in 
Sardinia  in  1587,  and  died  in  1702. 
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RICHARD  GRIFFITH. 

Alleged  Age  116.  Died  I736. 

The  London  Daily  Post  for  May 
14,  1736,  gives  an  instance  of  a 
London  centenarian,  one  Richard 
Griffith,  who  died  (amongst  all  the 
then  unwholesome  places  in  the 
metropolis),  in  horrible  Kent  Street, 
Southwark,  which  has  been  cleared 
only  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
up  to  which  time  it  remained  a 
spot  where  typhus  fever  never 
ceased  to  exist.  Richard  was 
alleged  to  have  died  at  116,  and  was 
reckoned  to  have  been  the  oldest 
man  in  England.  There  are  no 
particulars  given  of  his  life. 

WILLIAM  WRIGHT. 

Aged  106.  Died  1736. 

Within  four  days  of  recording  the 
death  of  Richard  Griffith,  the 
London  Daily  Post  recorded  the 
death  of  another  centenarian,  one 
William  Wright,  at  Stirling,  Scot- 
land, who  had  recently  died  aged 
106.  He  had  followed  the  far  from 
healthy  trade  of  a weaver,  and  had 
thrown  the  shuttle  within  a year  of 
his  death. 

MARGARET  FINCH. 

Aged  109.  Died  1740. 

There  is  a railway  station  near 
the  Crystal  Palace  called  Gipsy 
Hill.  It  is  all  that  remains  of  a cele- 
brated, even  historical  gipsy  en- 
campment, of  whom  Margaret  was 
one  for  more  than  a hundred 
years. 

Early  in  the  present  century 
(1815)  the  gipsies  here  were 
arrested,  fined,  and  otherwise  mal- 
treated. They  were  then  about  60 
or  70.  They  never  recovered  the 
attack,  but  they  did  not  wholly 


abandon  their  stronghold,  and  so 
late  as  1836-40  descendants  were 
to  be  found  at  Beulah  Spa  Gardens 
— a Spa  which  existed  until  quite 
recently  at  the  side  of  a public  road.  I 
At  this  place  professed  descendants 
of  Margaret  through  many  years': 
consulted  the  stars  for  customers 
at  so  much  per  head. 

Margaret  Finch,  the  Norwood 
centenarian  gipsy  has  her  death 
recorded  in  the  register  ofBecken-*! 
ham  as  having  occurred  on  October  1 
24,  1740,  at  109  years.  Like  most  ] 
of  her  people  she  had  wandered  ; 
from  head-quarters  all  over  the  -4 
land,  but  she  was  true  to  the  first 
line  of  Surrey  hills.  As  she  neared  ; 
a century  of  years  she  began  to 
find  travelling  a little  wearisome,  " 
and  she  settled  at  Norwood,  where 
at  once  she  took  up  high  ground  in 
relation  to  her  tribe. 

Not  being  royal  Romany  blood, 
and  therefore  no  queen  of  the 
gipsies,  nevertheless  her  popularity, 
and  her  ever-increasing  prosperity, 
gave  her  a high  position  among  the 
“ Egyptians.”  As  years  progressed 
her  limbs  became  set,  and  finding 
her  most  comfortable  position  that  of 
being  quite  squatted  on  the  ground, 
with  the  knees  drawn  up  to  the 
chin,  she  adopted  this  posture  day 
and  night,  until  the  bones  were  as 
fixed  as  those  of  an  Indian  fakir. 
She  never  walked,  and  barely  moved 
for  the  last  twelve  years  of  her  life, 
she  sleeping  even  in  this  position — 
in  which  she  died. 

She  ate  very  little,  drank  very 
little,  chiefly  spirits  and  water,  and 
she  was  an  inveterate  smoker  of  a 
long  strong  pipe.  In  1739,  a year 
before  her  death,  a portrait  (after 
her  death  engraved)  was  made  of 
Margaret.  It  presents  her  like  a 
dumpy  sack,  with  a head  growing 
out  of  its  top.  She  is  swaddled  in 
cloak  and  hood,  one  bare  arm  show- 
ing scarcely  more  than  a bone,  with 
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:hnge  bony  hand  resting  on  the 
-ound.  The  face  is  long,  narrow, 
;je  nose  aquiline,  the  mouth  plea- 
:iit,  indeed  the  face  is  altogether 
at  unpleasing.  She  is  smoking 
er  favorite  long  pipe,  her  jug  is 
bsily  close  to  her  left  hand,  and  her 
i.ithful  cur,  her  last  earthly  affec- 
;onate  friend,  is  leaping  up  to  lick 
ler  shrivelled  cheeks. 

When  dead  it  was  found  quite 
npossible  to  straighten  out  the 
ody,  and  she  was  therefore  buried 
1 a deep  square  box.  So  popular 
ad  she  become  as  a fortuneteller, 

3 widespread  was  a belief  in  her 
rophecies,  that  her  death  caused  a 
tir  even  as  far  as  London,  whence 
eople  went  in  great  swarms  along 
ae country  roads  to  see  her  buried, 
in  immense  concourse  saw  her 
emains  placed  in  the  ground.  Two 
lourning  coaches  conveyed  the 
aore  important  of  the  gipsy  tribe 
if  Norwood — a tribe  then  in  a very 
lourishing  condition,  for  Margaret 
lad  brought  them  increasing  good 
ortune  as  her  years  went  on.  A 
pecial  sermon  was  preached  on  the 
iccasion.  Even  in  these  days  in 
[uiet  neighbouring  villages  (like 
.ncient  Dulwich  for  instance),  the 
>ld  folk  still  talk,  as  a legend,  of 
he  wonderful  Norwood  Teller  of 
?ortunes— Margaret  Finch. 

-•ORD  LYTTELTON’S  CEN- 
TENARIAN. 

Aged  105.  Died  about  1746. 

In  April,  1862,  Lord  Lyttelton 
nade  public  a letter  by  an  ancestor  of 
ns.  It  was  written  in  the  last  cen- 
ury  by  George,  Lord  Lyttelton. 
‘Letter  to  Mr.  Bower,  with  an 
account  of  a tour  in  Wales,” 
l.dated  6th  July,  1756).  It  may  be 
1 ound  in  Lyttelton's  “Miscellaneous 
Works,”  by  Ayscough,  (2nd  ed., 
-ondon,  1775,  in  4to.  p.  718).  It 
f uns  as  follows 


“Not  long  ago  there  died  in 
that  neighbourhood  (Festiniog)  an 
honest  Welsh  farmer  who  was  105 
years  of  age.  By  his  first  wife  he 
had  thirty  children,  ten  by  his 
second,  four  by  his  third,  and  seven 
by  two  other  women.  His  youngest 
son  was  eighty-one  years  younger 
than  his  eldest;  and  eight  hundred 
persons,  descended  from  his  body, 
attended  his  funeral.” 

REV.  GEO.  BRAITHW AITE. 

Aged  no.  Died  1753. 

“December  16, 1753,  at  n in  the 
morning,  died  the  Rev.  Geo.  Braith- 
waite,  of  St.  Mary’s,  Carlisle,  curate, 
aged  1 10  ori  1 1 years, being  Sunday." 
He  retained  his  memory  to  the  last, 
and  was  between  90  and  100  years 
in  Carlisle  Cathedral.  He  had  be- 
come quite  blind  before  he  died. 
But  this  affliction  in  no  way  inter- 
fered with  his  sacred  office,  for  he 
could  repeat  all  the  services  and 
psalms  by  heart,  except  the  lessons ; 
could  marry,  church,  christen,  &c. 
He  was  led  about  in  his  few  de- 
clining years  by  his  grandson 
George  Dalton.  He  always  shed 
tears  or  rather  tears  were  always 
seen  in  his  eyes  when  the  psalm 
was  read  containing  the  words  : 
“O  that  I had  wings  like  a dove, 
then  would  I flee  away  and  be  at 
rest.”  His  death  was  singularly 
calm  and  beautiful.  In  reference 
to  this  case  a writer  of  some  emi- 
nence has  said  : — 

“ Modern  newspapers  contain  from 
time  to  time  notices  of  the  deaths 
of  persons  who  are  alleged  to  have 
outlived  this  age.  It  may  be  con- 
jectured that  these  statements  of 
longevity  are  in  general  made  on 
the  authority  of  the  individuals’ 
own  memory.  Now  there  are 
many  reasons  why  old  persons 
should  be  mistaken  about  their 
age  if  their  memory  is  not  corrected 
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by  written  documents.  Even  with 
people  in  easy  circumstances  great 
age  is  a subject  of  curiosity,  wonder 
and  solicitude ; with  persons  in  a 
humbler  rank  of  life  it  is  a ground 
of  sympathy,  interest  and  charity. 
It  is  therefore  not  unnatural  that  a 
person  whose  real  age  exceeds 
ninety  years,  and  who  has  no  con- 
temporaries to  check  his  statements, 
should,  without  intending  to  com- 
mit any  deliberate  deceit,  represent 
his  age  as  greater  than  the  reality. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Braithwaite  there  can  be  no  question 
of  the  assertion  that  he  died  at  the 
age  of  no.  The  cathedral  records 
prove  that  he  was  associated  with 
that  establishment  through  97 
years — assuredly  the  longest  con- 
tinuous service  ever  accomplished 
by  a mortal  man.” 

YORKSHIRE 

CENTENARIANS. 

Died  chiefly  between  1750-1790. 

Yorkshire  has  always  produced 
more  centenarians,  proportion  of 
size  and  numbers  borne  in  mind, 
than  any  other  county  in  England, 
Scotland  or  Wales.  Ireland,  how- 
ever, beats  Yorkshire  in  centena- 
rianism.  There  are  not,  however, 
many  Irish  cases  quoted  in  this 
book — the  mass  of  Irish  examples 
having  been  rejected  from  sheer 
want  of  proof.  In  the  following 
examples,  collected  with  great  la- 
bour by  a Mr.Smeeton,earlyin  the 
century,  the  greater  number  of 
cases  are  based  upon  the  par- 
ticulars of  tombstones,  verified 
by  reference  to  registers,  while  in 
many  Mr.  Smeeton  gathered  parti- 
culars from  old  men  and  women 
who  remembered  this  or  that  cen- 
tenarian. 

Alice  Atkins,  York ; aged  109  ; 
died  1749. 


Jane  Atkins,  York  ; aged  100 ; ; 
died  1761. 

Jane  Blake,  North  Leeds  ; aged  ' 
1 14  ; died  1763. 

Margaret  Bartlemer,  Leeds;  ; 
aged  102  ; died  1765. 

Robert  Butterfield,  Halifax; 
aged  102.  He  was  through  forty 
}rears  a wool-stapler,  and  acquired 

. a fortune  of  £40,000  ; died  1781.  '. 

S.  Brigg,  Gent.,  of  Hooper  Hall, 
near  Craven ; aged  100  ; died  1 782.  j. 

William  Birkhead,  Gent.,  of  l 
Broock  House,  near  Clackheaton ; 
aged  100  ; died  1 797. 

Francis  Consit,  Gent.,  of  Bury-  - 
thorpe,  near  Malton  ; aged  150;  ; 
died  1768.  He  was  very  temper-  • 
ate  in  his  living  and  used  great : 
exercise,  which  together,  “ with  x 
his  occasionally  eating  a raw  r 
new-laid  egg  enabled  him  to ) 
obtain  so  extraordinary  an  age.” 

Ralph  Coulson,  of  Grimstone ; ; 
aged  107  ; died  1771. 

Margaret  Champney,  of  Carlton  ; ; 
aged  102  ; died  1782. 

Mary  Cousen,  of  Wakefield  ; aged  i 
106 ; died  1790. 

Peter  Uelme,  Gent.,  Leeds  ; aged . 
104  ; died  1773- 

Mrs.  Dawson,  Wakefield  ; aged  101 ; 
died  1798. 

Mr.  John  Demaine,  West-End, 
Fewstone  ; aged  no  ; died  1820. 

Mrs.  Ann  Dawson,  Collin’s  Cot- 
tage, Harrogate;  aged  101  ; died: 
1818. 

Mr.  Frank,  Pontefract;  aged  109; 
died  1782. 

Mary  Gummersell,  near  Wake- 
field ; aged  107.  She  was  mother 
of  14  children ; grandmother  to 
33  ; great-grandmother  to  84,  and. 
great-great-grandmother  to  25  — 
in  all  156  descendants  ; died- 
1763. 
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Thomas  Garbut,  Hurvvorth  ; aged 

101  ; died  1773- 

William  Gibson,  farmer,  Hutton 

Bush  ; aged  102  ; died  I796- 

Ann  Hatfield,  James  Hatfield  ; 

Tinsley ; aged  105. 

This  couple  were  wife  and  hus- 
band, she  here  taking  precedence 
because  she  preceded  him  to  the 
tomb.  In  and  about  Tinsley  the 
legend  runs  that  she  prematurely 
idied,  or  rather  committed  suicide 
inadvertently,  through  an  injudi- 
cious debauch  of  plain  suet  dump- 
ling. The  widower  could  not  sur- 
vive the  loss,  and  died  incontinently, 
and  continent.  In  Tinsley  they  say 
to  this  day,  “ Eh,  boot  there’s  nou 
knowing ’ow  long  t’ old  lad  had  t’ 
Jived  had  Jim  nou  died  o’  a breeken 
’art.” 

Jem  Hatfield  had  been  formerly 
a soldier,  like  so  many  centenarians. 

: Probably  discipline  is  a good  pre- 
paration for  great  length  of  life.  It 
is  of  him  the  anecdote  is  told  (at  all 
events  in  Tinsley,  Yorks.)  of  St. 
Paul’s  bell  striking  thirteen  instead 
of  twelve.  The  legend  runs  (at 
Tinsley)  that  he  was  on  duty  as  a 
sentinel  at  Windsor  one  night,  on 
guard  until  midnight.  As  his  guard 
expired  he  counted  St.  Paul’s  bell 
strike  twelve.  There  must  have 
been  a good  breeze  from  the  direct 
east  to  carry  the  sound  of  Paul’s 
bell  to  Windsor,  and  Windsor  must 
have  been  very  quiet  for  the  time 
being.  To  Jim’s  intense  astonish- 
ment St.  Paul’s  struck  thirteen. 
However  his  eyes  were  not  so  com- 
pletely opened  that  he  was  no 
longer  sleepy,  and  as  the  relief 
guard  did  not  arrive  promptly,  why 
Jim  “went  off,”  and  was  found  by 
the  relief  guard  when  it  did  arrive, 
fast  asleep. 

Necessarily  a court-martial  fol- 
lowed, at  which  Jim,  who  was  not 


to  be  shot  at  twenty,  seeing  that  he 
was  to  live  to  105,  pleaded  that  he 
was  on  duty  his  legal  time,  and  only 
fell  asleep  after  midnight,  and  when 
therefore  his  time  was  up.  As  proof 
of  what  he  asserted,  he  averred  that 
he  had  heard  St.  Paul's  bell  strike 
one  more  than  twelve — that  is  to 
say,  thirteen  strokes. 

The  court  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered this  argument  good,  for  en- 
quiries were  made,  the  truth  of 
what  Jim  declared  proved,  and  he 
was  triumphantly  acquitted,  though 
no  enquiry  appears  to  have  been 
made  as  to  how  St.  Paul’s  bell  con- 
trived to  be  so  phenomenal,  as  to 
how  Jim  came  to  hear  it,  and  as  to 
whether  anybody  else  did.  Finally, 
it  is  clear  that  the  troublesome  ques- 
tion, “ Should  or  should  not  a sentry 
be  punished  if  he  fall  asleep  after 
his  time  on  guard  is  up,  even  if  he 
is  not  relieved  for — say  a century  ? ” 
was  altogether  evaded. 

Of  his  story  it  may  well  be  said, 
“ Se  non  e vero  1 ben  trovato.”  It  is 
to  be  feared  it  was  invented  for 
Jim  and  his  wife  after  she  had  so 
unsentimentally  overeaten  herself 
with  dumpling  at  the  early  age  of 
105,  while  Jim  himself  in  conse- 
quence of  his  wife’s  hurried  depar- 
ture had  so  sentimentally  died  (let 
it  be  supposed  of  a broken  heart), 
at  the  same  trying  age.  Anyhow, 
in  Tinsley,  to  this  day  they  believe 
in  all  these  things  devotedly. 

Mary  Hall,  Bishop’s  Hill,  of  which 
place,  where  she  lived  all  her  life, 
she  was  sexton.  Aged  105  ; died 
1759- 

Elizabeth  Hodgson,  Scampston ; 
aged  no  ; died  1759. 

William  Hughes,  Tadcaster  ; aged 
127  ; died  1769. 

William  Hardwick,  Leeds;  aged 
100;  died  1772. 
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John  Houseman,  Sessays,  near 
Trisk;  aged  in  ; died  1777. 

Jonathan  Hartop,  Aldborough, 
near  Boroughbridge  ; aged  138, 
died  1791.  His  father  and  mother 
died  of  the  plague  in  the  Minories, 
in  1666,  and  he  perfectly  well 
remembered  the  great  fire  of 
London.  He  was  short  in  stature  ; 
had  been  married  five  times,  and 
left  7 children,  26  grandchildren, 
74  great-grandchildren,  and  140 
great  - great  - grandchildren.  He 
could  read  to  the  last  without 
spectacles,  and  play  at  cribbage 
with  the  most  perfect  recollec- 
tion. On  Christmas  Day,  1789,  he 
walked  nine  miles  to  dine  with 
one  of  his  great-grandchildren. 
He  remembered  Charles  II.,  and 
once  travelled  from  London  to 
York  with  the  facetious  Killegrew. 
He  ate  but  little,  and  his  only 
beverage  was  milk.  He  enjoyed 
an  uninterrupted  flow  of  spirits. 
The  third  wife  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man  was  an  illegitimate 
daughter  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
who  gave  with  her  a portion 
amounting  to  about  £500.  He 
possessed  a fine  portrait  of  Crom- 
well, by  Cooper,  for  which  a Mr. 
Hollis  offered  £300,  but  was  re- 
fused. Mr.  Hartop  lent  the  great 
Milton  £ 50  soon  after  the  Restor- 
ation, which  the  bard  returned 
him  with  honour,  though  not 
without  much  difficulty,  as  his 
circumstances  were  very  low. 
Mr.  Hartop  would  have  declined 
receiving  it,  but  the  pride  of  the 
poet  was  equal  to  his  genius,  and 
he  sent  the  money  with  an  angry 
letter,  which  was  found  among 
the  curious  possessions  of  this 
venerable  old  man. 

Mary  Halmshaw,  of  Wakefield  ; 
aged  102.  She  had  been  a widow 
upwards  of  fifty  years  and  her 
faculties  were  unimpaired  to  the 


last.  Such  was  her  health  and 
activity,  that,  when  in  her  97th 
year,  she  walked  from  Wakefield 
to  London,  a distance  of  184 
miles,  and  returned  again  on  foot. 

Elias  Hoyle,  of  Sowerbury  ; aged 
1 13- 

Ann  Johnson  of  Aldborough  ; aged 

102  ; died  1766. 

Juan  Jones  of  Gisborough  ; aged 

103  ; died  1772. 

Samuel  Johnsone,  of  Bridlington ; 

aged  104  ; died  1779. 

Mary  Jackson,  of  Cropton ; aged 

104  ; died  1789. 

George  Kirton,  Esq.,  of  Oxnop 
Hall ; aged  125  ; died  1769.  He 
was  a most  remarkable  foxhunter, 
following  the  chase  on  horse- 
back till  he  was  80  years  of  age  ; 
from  that  period  to  100  years  he 
regularly  attended  the  unkennel- 
ing of  the  fox  in  his  single  chair. 
This  is  a case  that  even  Mr. 
Thoms  dare  not  question,  for  the 
squire  was  born  and  died  at  Ox- 
nop Hall.  He  is  an  historical 
centenarian. 

Mary  Kershaw,  of  Pontefract; 
aged  103  ; died  1778. 

Ann  Keighly,  of  Hanslett,  near 
Leeds  ; aged  100  ; died  1796. 

Mrs.  King,  of  Dent  ; aged  1 1 1 ; 
died  1820. 

Robert  Laurence,  of  Gisborough ; 
aged  100  ; died  1761. 

Daniel  Legro,  Esq.,  of  Leeds  ; 
aged  103  ; died  1771. 

Thomas  Loveday,  of  Scroby ; aged 
101  ; died  1789. 

Richard  Matherman,  of  Ripley ; 
aged  102  ; died  1766. 

Mrs.  Moore,  of  Rigby ; aged  107  ; 
died  1768. 

Mrs.  Mawhood,  of  Pontefract ; 
aged  100  ; died  1792. 
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rs.  Ogden,  of  Holbeck,  near 
1 Leeds  ; aged  106  ; died  1795* 

OBERT  Oglebie,  of  Rippon  ; aged 
US  ; died  1762.  A travelling 
tinker;  he  was  married  73  years, 

. and  had  12  sons  and  13  daughters, 
had  all  his  senses  perfect,  and 
could  see  to  work  a short  time 
previous  to  his  death, 
irs.  Pilkington,  of  Bicester  ; aged 
107  ; died  1757* 

ohn  Phillips,  of  Thorn,  near 
Leeds;  aged  117 ; died  I742>  He 
lived  under  eight  crowned  heads, 
and  was  able  to  walk  till  within 
a few  days  of  his  death.  His 
: teeth  were  good,  and  his  sight 
. and  hearing  tolerable.  At  about 
the  age  of  28,  being  constable  of 
his  parish,  he,  upon  some  dis- 
orders, committed  two  of  Oliver 
Cromwell’s  soldiers  to  the  town 
stocks  ; the  Protector,  far  from 
resenting  it,  wished  that  every 
one  of  his  officers  had  but  half 
his  courage. 

Jamuel  Paudames,  of  Yeddington ; 
aged  105  ; died  1792. 

Iartiia  Preston,  of  Barnsley ; 
aged  125  ; died  1769. 

Eleanor  Railston,  of  Jurrow 
Quay;  aged  102;  died  1785. 

Bartholomew  Rymer,  of  Rippon  ; 
aged  100;  died  1791.  He  was  a 
man  of  good  health  and  activity. 
He  was  game-keeper  to  Sir  Bel- 
lingham Graham,  Bart.,  of  Norton 
Conyers,  and  shot  game  flying 
in  his  99th  year. 

ohn  Shepherd,  of  Tadcaster  ; 
aged  109  ; died  1757. 

ames  Simpson,  near  Ivnares- 
borough  ; aged  112  ; died  1766. 

oshua  Simpson,  Esq.,  of  Hanslett, 
near  Leeds;  aged  104;  died  1780. 

Margaret  Scurral,  of  IToniton ; 
aged  108  ; died  1784. 
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James  Sampler,  of  Osbaldwick ; 
aged  103  ; died  1 79 1 - 

Mrs.  Tate,  of  Malton  ; aged  106 ; 
died  1772. 

Joseph  Thompson,  of  Walingate 
Bar;  aged  103  ; died  1781. 

Mrs.  Todd,  of  Richmond ; aged  105  ; 
died  1789. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Hatton;  aged  103; 
died  1776. 

FIFTEEN  GENTLEMAN’S 

MAGAZINE  CENTENARIANS 

All  died  within  the  first  six  months 
of  1772. 

Margaret  Austin,  Widow,  aged 
104,  at  Tenterden  in  Kent ; died 
January  7,  1772. 

Mr.  Andrew  Coppack,  aged  105, 
at  St.  Catherine’s  ; died  January 
10,  1772. 

Mr.  Day,  aged  107,  at  Lynn ; died 
January  12,  1772. 

Mrs.  Edwards,  aged  ill,  Kendal  ; 
died  January  14,  1772. 

Thomas  Dolton,  of  Fairlight  (near 
Hastings),  Sussex,  aged  105  ; 
died  January  28,  1772. 

John  Simpson,  aged  112,  at  Strat- 
ford, in  Essex;  died  February  2, 

1772. 

Dr.  Wm.  Broughbridge,  aged 
1 12,  formerly  one  of  the  Masters 
of  Charterhouse  School ; died 
March  31,  1772. 

John  Noble,  aged  114,  at  Corner, 
Cumberland;  died  April  6,  1772. 

John  Whalley,  aged  121,  in 
Rotherhithe  Workhouse ; died 
April  3,  1772. 

Mrs.  Annie  Williams,  a widow, 
gentlewoman,  aged  109,  at  Put- 
ney ; died  May  4,  1772, 
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Jasper  Jenkins,  Esq.,  aged  106,  at 
Enfield,  formerly  a merchant  at 
Liverpool  ; died  May  25,  1772. 

Mrs.  Keith,  at  Nesvnham,  in 
Gloucestershire,  aged  133,  who 
retained  her  senses  till  within  a 
fortnight  before  her  death.  She 
has  left  £6,000  to  her  three 
daughters,  the  youngest  of  whom 
is  109  years  of  age.  She  has 
likewise  left  behind  her  about 
seventy  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren ; died  June  21, 
1772. 

John  Meggs,  Esq.,  aged  101,  at 
Tamworth  in  Staffordshire  ; died 
June  29,  1772. 

The  celebrated  Christian  Jacobsen 
Draciienbug,  at  Aarthus,  aged 
14d;  died  October  9,  1772. 

Isabel  King,  widow,  at  Foch- 
abers, in  Scotland,  aged  10S. 
Her  husband  who  died  about 
two  years  before  was  ninety-eight 
years  old  at  his  decease.  They 
had  lived  in  the  married  state 
upwards  of  sixty-six  years ; died 
October  9,  1772. 

CHARLES  MACKLIN,  THE 
TRAGEDIAN. 

Aged  107.  Died  1 797> 

Charles  Macklin,  the  tragedian, 
comedian,  and  dramatic  author, 
whose  real  name  was  Mac  Laughlin, 
was  a man  of  very  vatied  accom- 
plishments. Born  about  1690,  in 
1725  he  was  one  of  the  company  of 
the  Lincoln’s  Inn  Theatre.  Shortly 
after  this  date  lie  got  into  a quarrel 
with  another  player,  for  he  was  a 
man  of  bitter  temper,  and  a 
duel  was  the  result.  Macklin’s 
opponent  was  killed.  He  was  put 
upon  his  trial,  and  found  guilty  of 
manslaughter.  He  suffered  a short 
term  of  imprisonment,  but  he  was 
soon  set  at  liberty.  Quin,  the 


actor,  detested  him.  He  once: 
cried — "If  God  writes  a legible: 
hand  that  fellow  is  a villain.”  How- 
ever, Macklin  was  impervious  to 
insult.  He  appears  to  have  been  a. 
man  of  iron  constitution,  iron  will,  , 
and  ceaseless  industry.  As  an . 
actor  his  greatest  character,  in: 
which  he  always  maintained  his ; 
supremacy  while  he  remained  on  . 
the  stage,  was  Shylock.  His  per- 
formance of  this  part  drew  from . 
Pope  this  direct  compliment  : — 

‘‘This  is  the  Jew 
That  Shakespeare  drew.” 

Macklin  played  this  character: 
with  great  power  when  he  was> 
ninety-five.  Recent  inquiries  have, 
led  to  the  supposition  that  Macklin: 
was  not  so  old  as  he  was  generally, 
supposed  to  be  when  he  died — in- 
deed, it  ispossible  that  he  was  barely, 
a hundred.  But  even  upon  this  - 
calculation  he  must  have  been 
nearly  ninety  when  he  played  Shy-  ■ 
lock  for  the  last  time,  and  this  upon : 
the  immense  stage  of  Drury  Lane. 
It  is  said  every  word  he  uttered! 
was  heard  distinctly  in  all  parts  of 
the  house. 

As  a writer  he  was  very  popular. 
He  composed  ten  plays,  of  which 
two  were  long  after  his  death  great 
favourites.  They  were  “ Love  a la 
Mode,”  and  "The  Man  of  the 
World.”  The  latter  is  acted  to  this 
day,  and  was  a favourite  part  with 
the  late  Mr.  Phelps.  Macklin  is 
the  only  known  author  who  lived 
to  attain  a century  of  years.  One. 
or  two  Greek  dramatists  reached 
ninety  and  past,  but  never  touched 
the  century.  He  died  in  1797  and 
was  buried  in  the  vaults  ot  St. 
Paul’s,  Covent  Garden. 

BONNIE  DUNDEE’S  CEN- 
TENARIAN. 

" She  was  an  old  Scotch  lady,  who 
told  ‘ Bonnie  Dundee’  that  ‘when 
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was  young  one  Knox  was  deaf- 
ng  folk  with  his  clavers,  and  now 
. "ciaverse  is  deafening  them 
h his  knocks.’  She  had  seen  a 
le  of  history,  and  could  sum  it 
in  a couple  of  puns.  She  had 
d enough  for  thought  in  the  long 
; hours  of  the  aged,  and  probably 
• interest  in  her  remote  de- 
ndants  was  inextinguishable  and 
acious.  Healthy  old  people  are, 
fact,  successful  people.  Their 
) of  life  has  been  brimful,  and  is 
ining  over.  They  have  lost  a 
ndred  friends,  but  they  have 
ind  new  affections,  and  take  a 
tof  pride  in  the  luck  by  which 
;y  survive,  alone  of  their  con- 
nporaries.  While  life  is  emi- 
ntly  worth  living,  merely  for  its 
n sake,  old  people  do  not  deserve, 
r when  they  are  sincere  do  they 
im,  much  pity.  Even  if  their 
3 is  meagre,  it  has  made  up  in 
antity  for  what  it  has  lacked  in 
ality.  And  Nature  is  too  kindly 
allow  many  people  to  decline 
to  the  imbecility  of  Swift’s  Struld- 
ugs,  deathless,  but  always  decay- 
g,  like  Tithonus.” — Daily  Ncivs. 

YORKSHIRE 

CENTEN ARI  A N S. 

19 th  Century. 

In  this  century  as  in  the  last, 
orkshire  is  distinguished  for  its 
■ntenarians.  In  Robinson’s 
Whitby”  (p.  137)  may  be  found 
ie  records  of  19  deaths  atone  hun- 
'ed  and  upwards,  all  from  tombs 
' registers  at  Whitby  and  in  its 
Intnediute  neighbourhood. 

HE  BATTLE  CENTENA- 
RIAN. 

Aged  120.  Died  about  1800. 

Jn  the  churchyard  at  Battle 
Sussex)  there  is  an  ordinary-look- 
ig  gravestone  with  the  simple  fact 


recorded,  without  comment,  that  the 
man  there  buried  died  aged  120. 

“ When  I was  there,”  wrote  Lord 
Lyttelton  to  Notes  and  Queries 
(1862,  June  21),  “ some  years  ago,  I 
happened  to  see  in  the  churchyatd 
an  old  man  who  said  he  knew  the 
man  in  question,  that  he  lay  in  bed 
for  the  last  years  of  his  life,  but  was 
well.” 

EBENEZER  COBB. 

Aged  no.  Died  1803. 

Ebenezer  Cobb  was  born  in  Ply- 
mouth (U.S.A.),  March  22,  1694, 
and  drd  in  Kingston  (U.S.A.), 
December  8,  1803,  aged  nearly  no 
years.  For  the  first  ten  years  of  his 
life  he  was  a contemporary  of  Pere- 
grine White,  the  first  white  person 
born  in  New  England,  and  for  the 
last  thirteen  years  of  his  life  he 
was  the  contemporary  of  Charles 
Sprague,  the  banker-poet  of  Boston, 
who  died  in  1875-  Mr.  Cobb  had 
the  rare  felicity  of  living  in  three 
centuries. 

Three  lives,  therefore,  all  spent 
near  Boston  (U.S.A.),  and  literally 
overlapping  each  other,  spanned  the 
period  from  the  landing  of  the  pil- 
grims in  Massachusetts,  in  1620,  to 
our  own  days. 

“LADY”  LEWSON. 

Aged  106.  Died  1806. 

In  Mr.  John  Diprose’s  “Some 
Account  of  the  Parish  of  Saint 
ClementDar.es,”  maybe  found  (Vol. 
I.  p.  173)  a notice  of  this  person: — 

“ Mrs.,  or  as  she  was  more  com- 
monly called  " Lady  ” Lewson,  an 
eccentric  widow,  who  died  in  Lon- 
don in  1806,  at  the  age  of  106,  was 
born  in  Essex  Street  [Strand],  and 
marrying  early,  was  left  a widow  at 
twenty-six.  For  the  remainder  of 
her  days  her  chief  companions  were 
an  old  man-servant,  two  dogs,  and 
a cat.  In  dress  she  was  fanciful  and 
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particular,  adhering  steadfastly  to 
the  fashions  of  her  youth,  when 
George  I.  was  king.  But  she  was 
a decided  foe  to  cleanliness.  Her 
rooms  were  never  washed,  seldom 
swept ; and  to  personal  ablutions 
she  was  an  utter  stranger.  ‘ People 
who  washed  themselves,’  she  said, 

‘ were  always  catching  cold.’  She 
used  to  smear  her  face  with  hog’s 
lard,  and  to  ‘top  up,’  as  regarded 
her  cheeks,  with  rose  pink.  Her 
health  was  good  to  the  last,  and  she 
cut  two  new  teeth  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven.  She  was  buried  at 
Bunhill-fields  burying  ground.” 

In  Pink’s  “ History  of  Clerken- 
well”  very  extended  details  con- 
cerning this  eccentric  person  may 
be  found.  She  lived  in  Cold  Bath 
Square,  Clerkenwell,  for  ninety 
years.  She  was  satirically  called 
“Lady”  Lewson  from  her  very 
eccentric  mode  of  dress.  Born  in 
1700  (in  Essex  Street,  as  Mr. 
Diprose  points  out)  of  respectable 
parents  named  Vaughan,  she  was 
married  at  an  early  age  to  Mr. 
Lewson,  a wealthy  gentleman  then 
living  in  Cold  Bath  Square,  in  the 
very  house  in  which  his  widow  was 
to  live  for  nearly  a century.  She 
became  a widow  at  the  age  of  26, 
having  only  one  daughter  living  at 
the  time. 

She  was  left  by  her  husband  in 
affluent  circumstances — hence  her 
hand  was  sought  by  many  needy, 
if  handsome,  suitors.  She  dis- 
liked married  life,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  pertinacity  with 
which  sha  was  pursued  by  fortune- 
hunters  in  the  first  place  drove  her 
into  the  seclusion  which  ultimately 
became  permanent.  Her  daughter 
once  married,  “ Lady  ” Lewson 
rarely  left  her  house,  and  almost 
as  rarely  received  visitors.  Es- 
pecially as  her  long  life  progressed 
did  she  grow  reserved  and  lonely. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  of 


her  existence  she  kept  only  on 
servant,  an  old  woman,  who  die 
after  a servitude  of  twenty  yean. 
This  dame  was  succeeded  by  Ik 
granddaughter.  In  time  this  las 
married,  when  she  was  replaced  b 
an  old  man,  who  attended  th 
different  houses  in  the  square  t 
go  errands,  clean  shoes,  &t\ 
“ Lady  ” Lewson  took  this  ma 
into  her  house,  and  he  acted  as  he 
steward,  butler,  cook,  and  house 
maid  ; and  with  the  exception  ( 
two  old  lapdogs  and  a cat  was  he 
only  companion. 

The  house  in  which  she  live 
was  large  and  elegantly  furnished 
the  beds  were  kept  constantl 
made,  although  they  had  not  bee 
slept  in  for  about  thirty  years.  He! 
apartment  was  only  occasional! 
swept  out,  and  never  washed  ; an 
the  windows  were  so  encruste 
with  dirt  that  they  hardly  ao 
milted  a ray  of  light.  She  used  t 
tell  her  acquaintances  that  if  tl: 
rooms  were  washed  it  might  be  th 
occasion  of  her  catching  cold  ; an 
as  to  cleaning  the  windows,  mar 
accidents  happened  through  th. 
ridiculous  practice—  the  glass  migh 
be  broken,  the  person  who  cleane 
them  might  be  injured,  and  th 
expense  would  fall  upon  her.  1 he: 
was  a large  garden  in  the  rear 
the  house,  which  she  kept  in  goo 
order ; and  here,  when  the  weath. 
was  fine,  she  sometimes  sat  at 
read,  or  chatted  of  times  past  wi' 
such  of  her  acquaintances  as  si- 
could  be  persuaded  to  admit.  S • 
seldom  visited,  except  at  the  hou 
of  a grocer  in  Cold  Bath  Squar 
with  whom  she  dealt.  She  h; 
survived  every  relative  many  year 
and  was  thus  left  to  indulge  her  or 
tastes. 

She  was  so  partial  to  the  fashio 
that  prevailed  in  her  youthful  da} 
that  she  never  changed  the  mann 
of  her  dress  from  that  worn  in  t 
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:ime  of  George  I.,  being  always 
iecorated 


With  ruffs,  and  cuffs,  and  fardingales. 


She  always  wore  powder,  with 
large  tacJie,  made  of  horsehair, 
jpon  her  head,  over  which  the 
lair  was  turned  and  she  placed 
:he  cap,  which  was  tied  under 
ner  chin  ; three  or  four  rows  of 
juris  hung  down  her  neck.  She 
generally  wore  a silk  dress,  with  a 
ong  train,  a deep  flounce  all  round, 
rnd  a very  long  waist ; her  gown 
.vas  very  tightly  laced  up  to  her 
ieck,  round  which  was  a ruff  or 
rill ; the  sleeves  came  down  below 
.he  elbows,  and  to  each  of  them  four 
or  five  large  cuffs  were  attached  ; 
i large  bonnet,  quite  flat,  high- 
leeled  shoes,  a large  black  silk 
:loak  trimmed  with  lace,  and  a 
gold-headed  cane,  completed  her 
5very-day  costume  for  eighty  years ; 
n which  dress  she  occasionally 
.valked  round  the  square.  She 
lever  washed  herself,  because  she 
bought  those  persons  who  did  so 
were  always  taking  cold,  or  engen- 
dering some  dreadful  disorder ; her 
nethod  was  to  besmear  her  face 
ind  neck  all  over  with  hog’s-lard, 
oecause  that  was  soft  and  lubricat- 
ng ; and  because  she  wanted  a 
' ittle  colour  on  her  cheeks,  she 
oedaubed  them  with  rose-pink. 
Her  manner  of  living  was  very 
(methodical  : she  would  only  drink 
' ea  out  of  one  cup,  and  always  sat 
n her  favourite  chair.  She  en- 
oyed  good  health,  and  entertained 
;me  greatest  aversion  to  medicine. 
|^t  the  age  of  eighty-three,  she  cut 
-mo  new  teeth,  and  she  was  never 
t roubled  with  tooth -ache.  She 
wed  in  five  reigns,  and  had  the 
Jments  of  the  year  1715  (the 
Scottish  Rebellion)  fresh  in  her 
ecollection. 

The  sudden  death  of  an  old  lady 
vho  was  a neighbour  made  a deep 


impression  on  Mrs.  Lewson  ; be- 
lieving her  own  time  had  come, 
she  became  weak,  took  to  her  bed, 
refused  medical  aid,  and  on  Tues- 
day, the  28th  of  May,  1816,  died 
at  her  house  in  Cold  Bath  Square, 
at  the  age  of  106.  She  was  interred 
in  Bunhill  Fields  burying-ground. 
“ At  her  death,"  says  Mr.  Warner, 
in  his  MS.  Notes  on  Clerkenwell, 
“ I went  over  the  house,  and  was 
struck  with  astonishment  at  the 
number  of  bars,  bolts,  &c.,  to  the 
whole  of  the  doors  and  windows  ; 
the  ceilings  of  the  upper  floor 
were  completely  lined  with  strong 
boards,  braced  together  with  iron 
bars,  to  prevent  any  one  getting 
into  the  house  from  the  roof. 
The  ashes  had  not  been  removed 
for  many  years  ; they  were  neatly 
piled  up,  as  if  formed  into  beds  for 
some  particular  purpose,  around 
the  yard.  Her  furniture,  &c.,  was 
sold  by  auction,  and  persons  were 
admitted  to  view  by  producing  a 
catalogue,  which  was  sold  at  six- 
pence, and  would  admit  any  num- 
ber of  persons  at  one  time. 

PHCEBE  HESSEL.  m 

Aged  108.  Died  December,  1821. 

Half-way  along  the  pathway  which 
meanders  through  the  parish  church 
yard  of  Brighton  (now  quite  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  though  once  at 
the  back  of  Brighthelmston),  may 
be  seen  the  tombstone,  with  its 
quaint  inscription,  set  up  by  com- 
mand of  George  IV.  to  commemo- 
rate this  worthy  old  woman. 

She  was  for  the  first  twenty-one 
years  of  the  century  one  of  the 
sights  of  Brighton.  Nay,  for  many 
years  before  the  commencement  of 
this  era,  she  had  been  a celebrity 
in  that  then  small  and  struggling 
watering-place.  She  was  born  at 
Stepney  (for  she  was  a London 
centenarian)  in  1713,  and  being  of 
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no  very  feminine  way  of  thinking, 
or  even  a woman  in  appearance, 
she  threw  off  her  skirts,  donned 
breeches,  and  enlisted.  For  many 
years  she  served  as  a private  soldier 
in  the  5th  Regiment  of  Foot,  and 
fought  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
without  once  repenting  of  her  se- 
rious masquerading.  In  1745  she 
fought  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  at  the  battle 
of  Fontenoy,  where  she  received  a 
bayonet  wound  in  the  right  arm. 
Her  long  life  began  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  ended  in  that  of 
George  IV.,  of  which  much  abused 
monarch,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able 
to  say,  that  he  paid  for  the  support 
of  this  ancient  in  the  latter  years 
of  her  long  life,  buried  her,  and 
erected  that  stone  over  her  grave 
which  is  still  one  of  the  attractions 
of  Brighton. 

The  legend  runs,  in  Brighton, 
and  it  must  have  come  from  herself, 
for  who  else  could  have  related  the 
history,  that  at  the  early  age  of 
fifteen,  she  fell  in  love  with  a man 
of  the  name  of  Samuel  Golding, 
a private  in  the  regiment  (5th) 
which  was  still  called  Kirke's  Lambs, 
forty  years  after  Kirlce  had  com- 
manded them  in  the  west.  She 
was  a well  grown  “ lass,”  and  looked 
a woman.  She  wished  to  change 
her  maiden  name,  Smith.  But 
while  Golding  was  indifferent, 
Phoebe  was  desperate  ; and  so  when 
the  5th  was  ordered  to  the  West 
Indies,  (1728)  as  Phoebe  could  not 
keep  the  regiment  in  England,  she 
resolved  to  go  with  it  over  the  seas. 
Then  it  was  she  abandoned  skirts 
and  carried  a musket  in  the  King’s 
service. 

We  hear  no  more  of  Golding  for 
years.  Perhaps  she  discovered  a 
rival.  But  there  she  was,  in  the 
regiment,  and  there  she  stayed, 
F or  live  years  did  she  serve,  without 
once  allowing  her  sex  even  to  be 


suspected,  and  she  returned  tc’ 
England,  still  actively  on  the  mus- 
ter-roll of  the  regiment.  The  5th 
however,  was  soon  ordered  abroad 
and  then  it  was  that  she  made  one 
at  Fontenoy,  where  the  French 
maintain  to  this  day,  we  were  com- 
pletely annihilated.  The  regiment 
was  afterwards  drafted  to  Gibraltar. 
Here  Golding,  who  was  still  in  the 
regiment,  and  apparently  as  indif 
ferent  as  ever,  contrived  to  ge- 
wounded,  and  so  was  invalidet 
home  to  Plymouth.  Now  Phoebe'i 
love  for  Golding,  if  it  had  abated 
possessed  her  again  in  full  force 
When  her  adored  one  was  no  longe 
in  the  ranks  with  her,  she  had  nc 
further  object  either  in  remainin; 
in  the  regiment  or  in  concealin' 
her  sex. 

Determined  to  be  free  to  follov 
her  lover  she  at  once  revealed  he 
sex  to  the  wife  of  General  Pearce 
and  unbosomed  herself  of  the  his 
tory  of  that  love  which  she  ha 
never  told  until  then.  The  lad 
being  unquestionably  convinced  c 
the  truth  of  the  statement,  r 
once  obtained  Phoebe’s  discharge 
and  paid  her  expenses  back  t 
England  — she  leaving  Gibralta 
under  flying  colours,  and  quite  - 
heroine.  The  moment  she  reache 
Plymouth  she  made  for  the  hospita 
and  with  her  tale  to  help  her,  ; 
once  got  taken  on  as  nurse  at  tf 
Military  Hospital  where  Goldin 
lay — incurable  so  far  as  the  requin 
ments  of  active  service  went.  H 
appears  to  have  been  quite  ove: 
come  by  Phoebe’s  devotion  of  mar 
years,  and  upon  his  recovery  ar 
discharge  from  the  army,  cond 
scended  to  marry  the  faithful  ere 
ture.  All  their  worldly  wealth  w 
his  pension. 

But  doubtless  she  helped  to  tui 
many  an  honest  penny  during  tl 
twenty  years  of  married  life  whir 
they  passed  together.  She  was 
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vidow  when  she  had  counted  barely 
nore  than  forty  years.  But  she 
ras  not  so  faithful  to  Golding's 
nemory  as  she  had  been  to  the 
nan.  Perhaps  she  did  him  a com- 
diment  when  shortly  after  his  death 
he  married  again,  by  the  inference 
hat  marriage  was  so  charming  a 
ondition  that  she  could  not  live 
ingle. 

So  she  wedded  Hessel  who  was 
n honest  fisherman  in  the  days 
^’hen  Brighton  waters  teemed  with 
ish.  How  she  chanced  to  get  to 
Brighton  she  never  said  ; but  there 
;he  found  Hessel,  there  she  mar- 
ked him,  and  there  she  must  have 
ived  for  nearly  another  forty  years 
n comparative  prosperity,  for  it 
s only  in  1792,  when  she  must 
lave  been  79  that  for  the  first  time 
;he  is  heard  of  in  connection  with 
xirish  relief.  In  the  parish  book 
or  that  year  it  may  be  found  re- 
:orded  on  December  5th  : — 

“ At  a Meeting  of  the  Church- 
wardens and  Overseers,  it  was 
ordered  that  Phoebe,  wife  of  Wil- 
iam Hessel  be  paid  three  guineas 
:o  get  their  beds  and  nets,  which 
hey  had  pledged  to  pay  Dr.  Hen- 
ierson  for  medicine.”  Honest  folk 
evidently,  who  had  only  applied  to 
:he  parish  in  the  very  last  extremity. 

In  January  of  1793,  Phoebe  was 
ance  again  a widow.  Nor  had  she 
my  desire  to  be  wedded  to  parish  re- 
lief. Her  neighbours  rallied  around 
her,  and  bought  her  a donkey,  by 
which  she  immediately  began  hawk- 
ing fish,  which  she  purchased  from 
her  husband’s  old  companions  and 
fellow-fishermen.  Directly  she  was 
on  the  road  she  became  active,  and 
in  a very  little  time  was  showing 
herself  a good  citizen. 

On  October  30, 1792,  the  Brighton 
mail  had  been  stopped  and  robbed 
while  on  the  road  to  Shoreham,  it 
is  true  of  only  half  a sovereign,  on 
its  way  from  a soldier  to  a friend. 


Phoebe  obtained  sufficient  informa- 
tion to  convince  her  that  two  men, 
Rook  and  Howell,  were  the  high- 
waymen, and  very  fearlessly  she 
gave  information,  without  dread  of 
consequences.  Rook  was  a poor 
simpleton  of  twenty- four,  Howell  a 
man  of  forty.  Both  were  tried, 
found  guilty,  hanged,  and  hung  in 
chains,  April  23, 1793.  The  remains 
of  the  gibbet  whence  they  swung 
were  only  burnt  by  some  gypsies 
so  late  as  1822,  a few  months  after 
Phoebe  herself  had  gone  to  her 
rest. 

Early  in  the  century,  when  she 
was  a little  over  90  years  of  age, 
infirmities  began  to  tell  upon  her, 
and  being  no  longer  able  to  get 
about  the  country,  she  was  taken 
into  Brighton  workhouse,  which  she 
found  very  ill-suited  to  her  general 
tastes.  By  1806  she  had  had  enough 
of  it,  for  by  a minute  of  the  vestry 
(August  14th,  1806)  we  find  the 
entry  : — “ That  Phoebe  Hessel  be 
allowed  a pair  of  stockings,  and  one 
change  on  leaving  the  poorhouse.” 

She  now  set  up  that  fruit  and 
sweet-stuff  stall  which,  through  a 
dozen  years,  was,  in  connection  with 
herself,  so  familiar  a sight  to  all 
Brighton.  She  sat  at  the  end  of 
the  Marine  Parade,  near  old  Steine 
Street,  enthroned  in  a chair,  her 
basket  on  her  left.  She  made  a 
good  thing  of  it  in  a small  way. 
Her  regimentals  were  very  notice- 
able : a brown  serge  dress,  a white 
apron  (always  spotlessly  clean),  a 
black  cloth  cloak  with  a hood,  al- 
ways worn  up  in  all  weathers,  and 
bound  upon  the  head  with  a red 
kerchief,  spotted  with  white.  Over 
this  went  a mob  cap,  and  over  the 
mob  cap  a black  turban  bonnet. 
Her  shoes  were  tremendous,  while 
her  arms  were,  except  in  summer, 
muffled  in  long  woollen  mittens. 
As  age  progressed  she  suffered  from 
the  cold  winds  which  still  are  known 
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to  prevail  at  Brighton.  Finally,  a 
formidable  walking-stick  replaced 
the  musket  of  the  time  of  the  early 
Georges — good  for  help  in  walking, 
and  good  also  for  beating  off  the 
boys.  This  walking-stick  was,  in 
1871,  presented  by  Mr.  Alderman 
Martin  to  the  local  museum,  where, 
however,  it  is  not  now  in  evidence. 

Hone  (“The  Year  Book”  Sept., 
22,  1821)  says:  “I  saw  this  woman 
to-day  in  her  bed  (to  which  she 
had  recently  taken)  to  which  she 
is  confined  from  having  lost  the 
use  of  her  limbs.  She  has  even 
now,  old  and  withered  as  she  is, 
a fine  character  of  countenance, 
and  I should  judge  from  her  pre- 
sent appearance  must  have  had  a 
fine  though  perhaps  masculine  style 
of  head  when  young.  I have  seen 
many  a woman  at  the  age  of  sixty 
or  seventy  look  older  than  she 
does  under  the  load  of  108  years  of 
human  life.  Her  cheeks  are  round 
and  seem  firm,  though  ploughed 
w th  many  a small  wrinkle.  Her 
eyes  though  the  sight  is  gone  are 
large  and  well-formed. 

“ As  soon  as  it  was  announced 
that  somebody  had  come  to  see  her 
she  broke  the  silence  of  her  soli- 
tary thoughts  and  spoke.  She  began 
in  a complaining  tone,  as  if  the 
remains  of  a strong  and  restless 
spirit  were  impatient  of  the  prison 
of  a decaying  and  weak  body. 

“ ‘ Other  people  die  and  I cannot' 
she  said. 

“ Upon  inciting  the  recollection 
of  her  former  days,  her  energy 
seemed  roused,  and  she  spoke  with 
emphasis.  Her  voice  was  strong 
for  an  old  person,  and  I could 
easily  believe  her  when  upon  being 
asked  if  her  sex  was  not  in  danger 
of  being  discovered  by  her  voice, 
she  replied,  that  she  always  had  a 
strong  and  manly  voice.  She  ap- 
peared to  take  a pride  in  having 
kept  her  secret,  declaring  that  she 


told  it  to  no  man,  woman  or  child' 
during  the  time  she  was  in  the  army.t 

“ ‘For  you  know,  sir,  a drunken 
man  and  a child  alwa}-s  tell  the: 
truth.  But  I told  my  secret  to  the 
ground.  I dug  a hole  that  would: 
hold  a gallon,  and  whispered  it 
there.’ 

“While  I was  with  her  the  flies: 
annoyed  her  extremely.  She  drove 
them  away  with  a fan,  and  said: 
they  seemed  to  smell  her  out  as 
one  that  was  going  to  the  graven 
She  showed  me  a wound  she  had 
received  in  her  elbow  by  a bayonet. ' 
She  lamented  the  error  of  her 
former  ways,  but  excused  it  by' 
saying  : ‘When  you  are  at  Rome, 
you  must  do  as  Rome  does.’ 

“When  she  could  not  hear  dis- 
tinctly what  was  said,  she  raised 
herself  in  the  bed  and  thrust  her 
head  forward  with  impatient  energy.- 
Suddenly  she  said,  ‘When  the  king 
saw  me  he  called  me  a jolly  old 
fellow.’ 

“ Though  blind  she  could  discern; 
a glimmering  light,  and  I was  told 
would  frequently  state  the  time  of 
day  by  the  effect  of  light.” 

* * * * 

Phoebe  had  nine  children,  but 
none  of  them  lived  beyond  child-, 
hood  except  her  eldest  son  (by  the 
second  husband),  and  he  went  away  ; 
and  became  a sailor.  She  had  not 
heard  of  him  through  many  years 
before  she  died. 

She  appears  to  have  attracted  the 
king’s  attention,  in  August,  1814, 
by  heartily  joining  in  the  National 
Anthem  at  a festival  held  to  com- 
memorate the  short  peace  which 
followed  upon  the  exile  of  Napoleon: 
to  Elba.  F rom  that  date  she  wanted 
never  again.  As  the  “oldest  in- 
habitant” she  sat  on  the  left  of  the 
vicar,  she  being  then  101  years  0! 
age.  “ And  many  presents,”  says 
Mr.  Alderman  Henry  Martin  in  his 
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History  of  Brighton,”  "in  silver 
id  one  pound  notes  found  their 
ay  to  her.” 

An  etching  of  the  good  soul  was 
most  immediately  published,  a 
cabscription  was  raised,  and  her 
btst  years  were  assured.  So  late  as 
ulyin  the  last  year  of  her  life  (1821), 
t the  age  of  107,  and  totally  blind, 
he  assisted  at  a festival  held  in 
Jrighton  in  honour  of  the  corona- 
on  of  King  George  IV.  ; she  was 
resent  "on  the  Level”  in  a car- 
iage,  and  seated  with  the  vicar. 
For  some  years  previously  to  her 
eath  she  enjoyed  half-a-guinea 
yeekly  given  by  the  king.  It  is 
aid  that  George  IV.  offered  her  a 
;uinea  per  week,  but  that  she  re- 
used it,  saying  half  that  sum  was 
nough  to  maintain  her. 

At  her  funeral  (Dec.  19,  1821) 
here  was  a great  crowd.  Nor  was 
he  in  her  death  forgotten  (apart 
rom  her  tombstone,  erected  at  the 
ixpense  of  the  king),  for  when  a 
Brighton  oddity,  one  Corporal 
Staines,  who  had  served  on  the 
“Victory,”  lay  dying,  it  was  his 
:arnest  request  that  he  should  be 
juried  at  the  foot  of  Phoebe’s  grave. 
The  parish  authorities  were  tender- 
learted  enough  to  carry  out  this 
.vish.  Phoebe’s  tombstone  begins 
n these  days  to  look  ancient,  but 
t is  still  upright,  and  is  a fitting 
nemorial  of  the  one  woman  cen- 
tenarian who  served  as  a soldier  for 
i 1 ngth  of  years  in  the  British 
irmy.  Peace  to  her  ashes  1 

MR3.  GARRICK. 

Aged  over  100.  Died  1822. 

This  lady,  the  widow  of  the 
celebrated  actor,  David  Garrick, 
whom  she  outlived  43  years,  must 
nave  been  well  over  a hundred,  for 
me  owned  to  98,  while  as  she  made 
her  first  appearance  as  a dancer 
in  England  after  having  created  a 


name  in  Vienna,  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  when  she  appeared  in 
town  she  said  her  age  was  more 
than  it  was.  On  the  contrary,  if 
she  were  like  all  other  dancers 
known  to  experience,  she  would 
have  knocked  several  years  off. 

Mrs.  Garrick  hated  to  have  her 
age  spoken  of,  and  very  rarely 
referred  to  it.  When  she  did  it 
was  in  all  probability  to  protest 
against  her  being  supposed  over  a 
hundred,  a theory  to  which  she  had 
an  intense  aversion.  She  is  an 
example,  not  infrequent,  of  old  age 
in  connection  with  the  footlights. 
She  came  to  London  from  Vienna 
under  the  name  of  La  Violette, 
and  at  once  captured  Garrick’s 
honest  fancy.  As  all  the  world 
knows  she  was  left  very  well  off. 
She  spent  her  winter  days  chiefly 
in  London,  and  in  her  husband’s 
house  on  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand, 
now  we  believe  the  Crichton  Club, 
though  at  the  corner  the  J.  G.  men 
will  insist  upon  it  their  house  was 
the  mansion  in  which  this  good 
woman  breathed  her  last. 

She  was  by  no  manner  of  means 
an  invalid,  while  a fine  temper 
with  which  she  was  born  clung  to 
her  to  the  last  day  of  her  life.  She 
never  tired  of  the  theatre,  and  visited 
it  to  the  last  day  of  her  existence. 
Nor  did  the  ancient  ballerina  grow 
tired  of  being  a coquette,  for  in 
the  morning  on  the  very  day  of 
her  death  she  ordered  her  maid 
servants  to  spread  her  newest  and 
best  gowns  over  the  chairs  in  her 
sitting  room  that  she  might  decide 
which  would  best  become  her  at 
Drury  Lane  that  evening — whither 
she  had  arranged  to  go  in  order  to 
be  present  at  a private  view  of 
Elliston’s  just  completed  improve- 
ments. 

Not  a shade  of  slander  ever 
rested  against  the  character  of  La 
Violette.  Even  that  rigid  discipli- 
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narian  of  morals  Queen  Charlotte, 
patronised  Mrs.  Garrick.  We  may 
well  understand  how  completely 
Charlotte  had  routed  out  all  that 
was  to  be  known  about  Davy’s 
widow  before  she  decided  to  give 
her  a character  for  ever  by  calling 
upon  her.  This  she  did  at  her 
country-house  at  Hampton,  a hand- 
some pile  which  may  still  be  seen 
from  the  river.  The  visit  was 
impromptu,  and  the  Queen  found 
the  rich  but  industrious  old  lady 
peeling  onions  for  pickling,  like 
the  steady  old  German  housewife 
she  was.  Queen  Charlotte  had  a 
rare  flash  of  wit.  “ Bring  me  a 
knife,"  cried  she,  “I  will  peel  some 
onions  too.”  The  example  set  by 
the  chaste  if  snuffy  Charlotte  was 
accepted.  Two  of  her  sons,  after- 
wards George  IV.  and  William  IV. 
now  and  again  called  on  Mrs. 
Garrick,  and  the  minor  members  of 
the  royal  family  followed  suit. 

J.  T.  Smith,  of  “ Rejected  Ad- 
dresses,” fame  has  written  most  of 
what  has  been  said  in  print  of  Mrs. 
Garrick’s  last  days.  She  appears 
to  have  received  him  very  gra- 
ciously, and  said  she  would  be  glad 
to  see  him  at  Hampton — where  she 
still  carried  on  Garrick’s  noble  coun- 
try-house. Upon  the  occasion  he 
asked  her  for  her  autograph — " Ma- 
dame," he  said,  thanking  her  for 
her  invitation  to  Hampton — ‘You 
are  very  good,  but  you  would  oblige 
me  exceedingly  by  honouring  me 
with  your  signature  on  this  day.’ 
‘ What  do  you  ask  me  for  ? I have 
not  taken  a pen  in  my  hand  for 
many  months.  Stay,  let  me  com- 
pose myself;  don’t  hurry  me,  and 
I will  see  what  I can  do.  Would 
you  like  it  written  with  my  specta- 
cles on,  or  without?'  Preferring 
the  latter,  she  wrote,  ‘E.  M.  Gar- 
rick,’ but  not  without  some  exer- 
tion. 

“ ‘ I suppose  now,  sir,  you  wish 


to  know  my  age.  I was  born  at  : 
Vienna,  the  29th  of  February,  1724, 
though  my  coachman  insists  upon  1 
it  that  I am  above  a hundred.  I 
was  married  at  the  parish  of  St.  . 
Giles  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morn-  ■ 
ing,  and  immediately  afterwards  in  1 
the  chapel  of  the  Portuguese  Am-  • 
bassador,  in  South  Audley  Street’  ’ 
— Mrs.  Garrick  being  a catholic.’”  . 

A day  or  two  after  Mrs.  Garrick's  i 
death,  Smith  went  to  the  Adelphi,  . 
to  know  if  a day  had  been  fixed  for  • 
the  funeral.  " No,”  replied  George  : 
Harris,  one  of  Mrs.  Garrick’s  confi- 
dential servants,  “ but  I will  let  you  1 
know  when  it  is  to  take  place.  . 
Would  you  like  to  see  her?  She  : 
is  in  her  coffin.” — “ Yes  I should.”  ' 
Upon  entering  the  back  room  on  i 
the  first  floor,  in  which  Mrs.  Gar-  • 
rick  died,  Mr.  Smith  found  the  : 
deceased’s  two  female  servants ; 
standing  by  her  remains.  He  made 
a drawing  of  her,  and  intended  to 
have  etched  it.  "Pray,  do  tell  me,” 
said  Smith,  to  one  of  the  maids, 

“ why  is  the  coffin  covered  with  : 
sheets  ? ” — “ They  are  their  wedding : 
sheets,  in  which  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  1 
Garrick  wished  to  have  died.”  Mr. 
Smith  was  told  that  one  of  these 
servants  had  incurred  her  mistress’s  • 
final  displeasure  by  pouring  out  a ; 
cup  of  tea,  and  handing  it  to  her  in  • 
her  chair : " Put  it  down,  you 
hussy  : do  you  think  I cannot 
help  myself.”  She  took  it,  and 
after  she  had  put  it  to  her  lips  - 
she  died. 

Indeed,  she  had  sworn  now  and 
again,  throughout  the  last  years  of 
her  life.  She  was  a remnant  from 
the  18th  century,  when  everybody 
swore  more  or  less  except  John 
Wesley  and  Whitefield.  She  was; 
especially  up  when  anyone  at- 
tempted to  cheat  her,  which  she 
would  attribute  to  a supposition  on 
the  cheat’s  part  that  she  was  too 
j old  to  look  after  her  own  interests. 
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ejected  Addresses  Smith  tells  of 
stonemason  who  brought  in  his 
11  with  an  overcharge  of  sixpence 
ore  than  the  sum  agreed  upon  ; 
i which  occasion  he  endeavoured 
) appease  her  rage  by  thus  address- 
lg  her  : “ My  dear  Madam,  do  con- 
der — ” “ My  dear  Madam  ! what 
o you  mean,  you  d — d fellow  ? 
let  out  of  the  house  immediately, 
ly  dear  Madam,  indeed  ! ” 

She  died  very  suddenly  (Oct. 
822),  as  it  has  been  said,  while 
eated  in  her  arm  chair.  She 
ad  come  to  town  for  the  winter 
eason.  The  tea  cup  was  at  her 
ips,  when  suddenly  without  effort, 
>ain,  or  probably  knowledge  of  her 
:nd,  she  died.  She  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey  with  her  dear 
Davy — assuredly  the  first  and  last 
jallerina  to  be  buried  within  that 
ordly  and  historic  pile. 

HENRI  FRANCISCO. 

Aged  135  in  1822.  Died  1830  (?). 

In  1822,  there  was  living  (two 
miles  from  Whitehall,  on  the  Salem 
Road  to  Albany,  in  the  State  of 
New  York),  a Frenchman,  Henri 
Francisco,  who  is  believed  on  good 
grounds  to  have  been  at  the  time 
in  his  135th  year.  He  seems  to 
have  been  born  in  1686,  to  have 
been  expelled  from  France  in  1691, 
(probably  on  account  of  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in 
1685  ; to  have  witnessed  the  coro- 
nation of  Queen  Anne  in  1702  ; to 
have  fought  under  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough;  to  have  emigrated  to 
America  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  ; to  have  been  wounded  in 
the  defeat  of  the  British  under 
Braddock  in  1775;  and  finally,  to 
have  been  carried  to  Quebec  as  a 
prisoner  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.  There  is  obscurity  as  to  the 
date  of  his  death,  but  he  certainly 
had  ceased  to  exist  in  1830. 


THOMAS  TAYLOR. 

Aged  108.  Died  1827. 

In  Wimbledon  Churchyard  is  a 
board  over  a grave,  recording  the 
death  of  Thomas  Taylor,  died 
December  25,  1827,  aged  108  years. 

LITITIA  COX  THE  JAMAICA 
CENTENARIAN. 

Aged  160.  Died  1838. 

There  is  no  well  authenticated 
case  of  anyone  having  got  above 
Parr  in  the  matter  of  age,  though 
Mrs.  Lititia  Cox,  who  died  in 
Jamaica,  in  1838,  claimed  to  have 
been  a young  woman  when  Port 
Royal  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, June  9,  1692 — which  would 
have  made  her  over  160. 

MRS.  WILLIAMS, 

OF  BRIDEHEAD. 

Aged  102.  Died  1841. 

That  this  lady  lived  to  the  age  of 
102  is  beyond  all  question.  Even 
Mr.  Thoms  gave  way  in  this  in- 
stance— perhaps  not  too  jubilantly. 
In  this  case  the  centenarian  was  no 
peasant,  or  wandering  labourer,  but 
a person  of  birth,  and  therefore  all 
cavil  as  to  registry  would  be  out  of 
place. 

Mrs.  Williams,  the  widow  of  Mr. 
Robert  Williams,  of  Moor  Park, 
Herts,  and  Bri dehead,  Dorset,  died 
at  the  latter  place  October  8th,  1841. 
The  inscription  on  her  monument 
in  the  parish  church,  written  by  her 
son-in-law,  the  then  Vicar  of  Har- 
row (the  Rev.  J.W.  Cunningham), 
states  her  to  have  been  “the  young- 
est daughter  of  Francis  Chassereau, 
formerly  of  Niort  (France).  He 
was  exiled  from  his  native  land  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  and  upon  the 
mad  promulgation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.” 
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Her  grandson,  Mr.  Montague 
Williams,  of  Woolland  House, 
Blandford,  was  good  enough  to 
furnish  Notes  and  Queries  (2nd  S., 
Vol.  XI.,  p.  58),  with  some  account 
of  his  grandmother’s  wonderful  and 
very  charming  life.  He  set  out  by 
saying  that  he  had  heard  his  grand- 
mother’s eldest  son,  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Williams,  say  that  he  had 
dined  with  his  mother  on  Christmas 
Day  for  seventy  consecutive  years 
without  a break,  probably  an  in- 
stance per  se  of  such  a remarkable 
occurrence,  even  in  our  festive-lov- 
ing country. 

From  the  various  letters  written 
by  Mr.  M.  Williams  in  1865,  it  is 
learnt  November  13th  was  always 
regarded  by  her  family  as  her  birth- 
day, and  all  her  descendants  quite 
believed,  as  they  were  right  in 
believing,  that  she  was  born  in 
1739,  the  year  shealways  maintained 
in  which  she  saw  the  light.  The 
fourth  and  youngest  daughter  of 
Francis  Chassereau  of  Marylebone, 
she  was  married  to  Mr.  Robert 
Williams,  a banker  and  M.P.  for 
Dorchester.  He  died  in  1814,  aged 
seventy-nine. 

These  particulars  still  exist  in  her 
Bible,  now  the  property  of  one  of 
her  grandsons,  Mr.  Robert  Williams 
of  Bridehead. 

Her  great-grandson  had  (1865) 
in  his  possession  a Bible,  given  by 
the  centenarian  to  his  father  on 
his  twenty-first  birthday  in  1820. 
Therein  may  be  seen  his  name, 
and  an  inscription  written  by  her 
in  very  vague  and  straggling  char- 
acters. The  grandson  placed  this 
note  under  his  grandmother's  writ- 
ing : — 

“ Written  in  her  81st  year,  having 
the  cataract  in  both  eyes.  C.  M.  W." 

It  is  delightful  to  beable  to  record, 
as  affording  hope  to  aged  people 
who  are  suffering,  or  may  suffer 
from  this  terrible  complaint,  that 


in  this  same  year  the  aged  lady  r 
underwent  an  operation,  and  was  * 
perfectly  restored  to  the  sight  of 
both  eyes.  Nothing  more  delight- 
ful in  the  history  of  centenarianism 
is  known,  than  the  incident  of  this 
lady  in  her  eighty-third  year  again 
opening  that  Bible  in  which  she 
had  scrawled  her  grandson’s  name 
two  years  previously,  and  on  an 
opposite  page  once  more  writing 
his  name — but  upon  this  occasion 
in  a good  clear  hand.  She  saw 
then  admirably,  and  retained  her 
sight  perfectly  to  the  last.  Again 
the  grandson  made  a note  : — “ Oct., 
1822.  Written  in  her  83rd  year.”  • 

She  was  fond  of  giving  Bibles  to 
her  family.  In  1830  she  presented 
one  to  Admiral  Sir  H.  L.  Baker, 
Bart.,  and  once  again  she  wrote — 
the  name  of  the  recipient  and  the 
date,  and  her  own  name  added. 
Below,  her  grand-daughter  (Lady 
Baker)  added  the  words  : “ Written 
in  her  ninety-first  }’ear." 

She  retained  her  physical  and 
intellectual  powers  with  an  equal 
balance.  As  an  instance  of  her 
bodily  strength,  in  1829  being  then 
in  her  ninetieth  year,  she  held  her 
great-granddaughter  and  godchild 
in  her  arms  at  the  font.  As  an  in- 
stance of  her  intellectual  capacity, 
on  the  occasion  of  her  grandson 
Mr.  Robert  Williams,  of  Bridehead, 
coming  of  age,  (January  23rd,  1832) 
she  being  then  nearly  ninety-three, 
upon  the  tenantry  and  guests  drink- 
ing her  health,  she  stood  up  and 
returned  thanks  in  a speech  which 
was  neither  brief  nor  vapid.  She 
spoke  quickly,  clearly,  and  was  in 
no  hurry  to  become  silent. 

Like  all  the  Huguenots  whom 
France  was  sufficiently  rash  to 
cast  from  her  shores,  she  was 
equally  vigorous,  keen,  and  reli- 
gious. She  was  by  no  means  pass- 
ive during  the  final  ten  years  of  her 
life.  Her  grandson  (Mr.  Montague 
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iams)  told  Mr.  Thoms,  that 
made  codicils  to  her  will  in 
own  handwriting  in  1834  and 
ii,  in  which  later  )-ear  she  was 
nine.  Furthermore,  when 
[.was  within  a day  of  being  100 
made  a considerable  and  even 
ortant  alteration  in  her  will, 
one  which  was  quite  accepted 
acted  upon  after  her  death, 
ninety-five  she  was  about  so 
y as  habitually  to  make  break- 
for  a large  party  of  children 
. grandchildren,  always  bearing 
aind  the  different  tastes  of  each, 
n the  eldest  to  the  youngest. 

!er  memory  was  magnificent. 

could  recite  all  the  familiar 
ms  of  the  various  services, 
ly  hymns,  and  pre-eminently, 
catechism.  Her  memory  of 
nts  was  very  fine,  even  to  the 
;ription  of  a house  on  old 
rdon  Bridge  where  she  had 
ted.  Four  days  before  she  died, 
ag  out  driving  with  Mr.  Williams 
said  over  her  catechism  for  the 
time.  However,  within  the 
il  two  years  of  her  life  the 
mory  was  breaking.  But  she 
cr  forgot  the  paternal  and 
ternal  French  of  her  youth — for 
father  had  taken  to  himself  an 
le  French  bride. 

"o  all  this  it  must  be  added 
t she  cut  three  teeth  at  or  near 
ety  years  of  age.  On  Christmas 
y she  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
? sovereign  a-piece  to  all  her 
at-grandchildren  saying, or  words 
the  same  effect,  “You  will  not 
likely  again  have  a sovereign 
en  you  by  an  old  lady  of  — ” 
atever  the  number  happened  to 
These  gifts  went  on  until  she 
|s aged  102. 

Mter  she  had  passed  a century 
noble  old  lady  appeared  unlike 
ordinaiy  being,  her  flesh  and 
i n appearing  quite  different  from 
it  of  ordinary  old  persons. 


MRS.  DRURY  LOWE. 

Aged  103.  Died  1848. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  this 
instance — that  of  a member  of  a 
county  family  whose  whole  life 
was  before  the  world  and  passed 
upon  the  same  spot.  Mrs.  Drury 
Lowe,  of  Locko  Park,  Derbyshire, 
(whose  maiden  name  was  Steer)  was 
born  July  21,  and  baptized  July  23, 
1745 — as  appears  by  the  register 
of  Burton  Latimer.  She  died 
Nov.  13,  1848,  and  was  buried  at 
Denby,  Derbyshire — aged  therefore 
over  103. 

MRS.  SUSANNAH  LEWIS. 

Aged  102.  Died  1853. 

This  is  an  instance  of  a centena- 
rian who  could  have  had  no  possible 
object  in  asserting  her  age  to  be 
more  than  it  really  happened  to  be, 
while  as  the  recipient  of  a govern- 
ment pension  for  nearly  sixty  years 
her  declarations  made  to  the 
Admiralty  prove  the  genuineness 
of  her  claim  to  be  a centenarian. 
She  was  left  a widow  when  43,  and 
received  her  pension  through  59 
years  as  the  widow  of  David  Lewis, 
Surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy.  She 
was  born  in  London  Sept.  17,  1750, 
and  died  at  the  Vicarage,  Corwen, 
North  Wales,  Oct.  28,  1852.  She 
was  a good  example  of  a hardy 
Londoner,  and  was  one  of  the  very 
few  centenarians  who  have  dated 
from  the  metropolis. 

Mrs.  Lewis  resided  at  the  Vicar- 
age of  Corwen,  for  the  last  twenty 
years  of  her  life,  which  were  sin- 
gularly cheerful  and  painless.  She 
ate  not  six  ounces  a day  and  drank 
milk  chiefly,  finding  that  tea  and 
chocolate  disagreed  with  her.  How- 
ever, upon  going  to  bed  she  gene- 
rally took  a couple  of  tablespoon- 
fuls of  port  in  twice  as  much  warm 
water,  in  which  mixture  she  soaked 
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a soft  biscuit.  She  was  exceed- 
ingly charitable,  giving  away  the 
whole  of  her  income,  so  that,  ac- 
cording to  her  wish,  she  went  out 
of  the  world  as  poor  as  she  entered 
it.  Her  death  was  deeply  deplored 
by  the  poor  of  Corwen,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  then  aged  Vicar  of 
that  place.  He  was  a distant  rela- 
tive of  her  huband’s.  He  devoted 
all  the  time  he  could  spare  from 
his  parish  to  this  lady,  and  never 
allowed  a day  to  pass  without 
reading  to  her  some  favourite 
author — the  chief  of  whom  was 
Jane  Austen,  whose  “ Pride  and 
Prejudice”  she  was  never  tired 
of  hearing,  while  over  its  gentle 
satire  she  was  always  ready  to 
laugh — Mrs.  Bennet  being  her  beau 
ideal  of  absurdity. 

REV.  GEORGE  FLETCHER. 

Aged  108.  Died  1855. 

In  The  Illustrated  News  for  March 
10,  1855,  may  be  found  a portrait 
of  this  thorough  centenarian,  taken 
four  years  before  he  died,  and  when 
he  was  104.  Mr.  Fletcher  was  born 
on  February  2,  i747,atClarborough, 
in  Nottinghamshire.  From  six 
years  of  age  he  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  tenets  of  Wesley,  and  he 
remained  a member  of  that  body 
till  his  death.  He  spent  eighty- 
three  years  of  his  life  in  active  pur- 
suits. He  was  twenty-one  years  a 
farmer,  twenty-six  years  he  served 
his  sovereign  in  the  army — was  at 
the  battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill,  and  fol- 
lowed Abercrombie  into  Egypt, 
where  he  gained  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  his  officers.  He  then 
entered  the  West  India  Dock  Com- 
pany’s service,  where  he  continued 
thirty-six  years,  when  he  retired  on 
their  bounty,  still  preserving  up  to 
within  six  months  of  his  decease  that 
astonishingactivityofmind  and  body 


for  which  he  was  so  remarkable, 
often  travelling  great  distances  by 
rail,  and  pursuing  his  holy  calling, 
preaching  two  or  three  times  a day,  . 
regardless  of  personal  inconveni- 
ence, for  objects  of  charity  and 
benevolence. 

When  his  portrait  (1851)  was  s 
taken,  he  walked  for  that  purpose.  ; 
from  Poplar  to  Messrs.  Beards’  i 
photographic  establishment  in  King  . 
William  Street,  City  ; and  after  the  . 
sitting  he  walked  back  to  Poplar, 
refusing  to  ride,  although  a convey- 
ance was  placed  at  his  service. 

Mr.  Fletcher  would  now  and  again 
preach  in  the  Primitive  Chapel, 
Nottingham,  and  the  announcement  . 
that  a man  over  a hundred  years  > 
old  would  be  seen  in  the  pulpit, 
never  failed  to  obtain  an  enormous  s 
congregation.  His  sermons  were  . 
very  vigorous  and  direct.  He  gene-  ■ 
rally  made  some  reference  to  the  : 
events  of  a battle  in  which  he  de- 
clared he  had  acted  with  great  : 
bravery  early  in  life.  After  his 
death,  however,  The  Nottingham  1 
Journal  declared  that  he  could  not 
have  been  born  when  this  battle 
took  place.  _ | 

He  preached  in  London  within  a 
year  of  his  death.  He  stood  then 
in  the  pulpit  of  Finsbury  Chapel, 
Moorfields  (June  21,  1854),  and  1 
preached  for  nearly  two  hours.  He 
was  announced  to  preach  twice  that 
day — once  in  the  morning,  once  in 
the  evening,  and  he  fulfilled  his  en- 
gagements— so  that  at  107  he  spoke 
through  four  hours  on  one  particu- 
lar day.  The  announcementof  these 
sermons  ran  as  follows  : — , 

“ Finsbury  Chapel,  Moorfields.  ■ 
Two  sermons  will  be  delivered 
Wednesday,  June  21,  1854.  Ser- 
vices to  commence  in  the  afternoon 
at  three,  evening  at  seven  ; by  the 
Venerable  George  Fletcher,  in  his 
io8tW  year.  For  the  benefit  ol  an 
aged  minister.” 
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ejoicings  had  been  held  at  this 
oel  on  February  2,  1853,  when 
Fletcher  attained  his  106th 
•,  and  portraits  of  the  minister 
e sold  in  the  vestry.  They 
e inscribed  with  a statement  to 
, effect  that  he  had  lived  in  the 
ns  of  four  kings,  and  her 
sent  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria. 

:'he  ever  mistrustful  Mr.  Thoms 
de  enquiries  concerning  this 
tenarian  of  the  Vicar  of  Clar- 
ough,  who  could  find  no  entry 
•he  baptismal  register  for  1747, 
my  George  Fletcher,  nor  did  he 
;over  anyone  of  that  name  bap- 
id  in  the  parish  church  until 
ae  years  afterwards.  However 
does  not  follow  that  baptism 
^essarily  proves  a man’s  age. 
tcher  always  maintained  that  he 
s not  baptised  until  he  was  ten 
twelve. 

The  records  of  Chelsea  Hos- 
al  make  Fletcher  101  years 
age  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 
ale  the  age  returned  by  the 
iff-Officer  of  Pensioners  at  the 
le  of  the  death  was  108. 

1ISS  ELIZABETH  GREY. 

Aged  108.  Died  1856. 

Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis, 
ao  was  for  many  years  the  great 
'ponent  of  the  theory  of  cente- 
rianism,  supported  and  upheld 
is  instance.  ( Notes  and  Queries , 
ay  24,  1862.)  He  wrote  : — 

“ Since  the  publication  of  my 
rmer  article  on  this  subject 
3entenarianism),  I have  been  fa- 
jured  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Cunningham, 
86,  Great  King  Street,  Edin- 
irgh,  with  an  account  of  two 
ises  of  centenarians,  supported  by 
ithentic  evidence,  (for  second  see 
liss  Agnes  Forester). 

“The  first  case  is  that  of  Miss 
lizabeth  Grey,  who  was  born  in 
lay,  1748,  and  died  on  the  2nd  of 
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April,  1856;  she  had,  therefore, 
nearly  completed  her  108th  year. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from 
the  Register  of  Births  in  the  parish 

of  Dolphinton,  Lanarkshire 

‘May  17,  1748.  Elizabeth, 

daughter  to  William  Grey,  of  New- 
holm,  writer  at  Edinburgh,  and  Mrs. 
Jane  Dickie,  his  lady,  born  May  — , 
and  baptised  May  17th.  Witness 
to  the  said  baptism  John  Dickie,  of 
Corstorphine  Hill,  and  Mr.  James 
Bradfute,  minister  of  the  gospel  at 
Dunsyre. 

‘Extracted  from  the  Register  of 
Births  &c.  in  the  parish  of  Dolphin- 
ton,  by  Smollett  Whitelaw,  Sess. 
Clerk,  Dolphinton,  21  Feb.  1849.’ 

“ Miss  Elizabeth  Grey  was  never 
married;  she  was  the  aunt  of  Mr. 
Cunningham,  and  I am  assured  by 
him  that  there  can  be  no  possi- 
bility of  any  mistake  as  to  her 
identity.  During  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  her  life  she  resided  at 
Edinburgh,  in  the  house  now  occu- 
pied by  him.  She  was  in  perfect 
possession  of  her  faculties  nearly  up 
to  the  time  of  her  death,  and  lat- 
terly, although  confined  to  her 
room,  she  could  move  about. 
Within  a few  years  of  her  death  she 
could  play  at  cards  without  the  use 
of  spectacles.  She  could  repeat 
and  was  fond  of  repeating  most  of 
the  psalms  of  David,  in  the  Scottish 
metrical  version.  She  was  quite 
aware  of  her  great  age,  and  was 
very  proud  to  speak  of  it.  Her 
memory  for  old  events  was  acute.” 

Rev.  Mr.  TOTTY. 

Aged  101.  Died  1857. 

“ 'LL.!).”  (Notes and  Queries,  June 
7,  1862)  wrote:  “Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 
will  probably  be  interested  in  being 
informed  of  the  fact,  which  is  un- 
doubted and  beyond  question  that 
during  the  last  six  or  seven  years 
(1857-62)  three  persons  have  died 
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in  the  county  of  Sussex,  all  of 
whom  lived  to  upwards  of  ioo 
years.  They  belonged  to  the  gentry 
of  the  county,  were  well  educated, 
and  were  to  the  last  in  the  habit  of 
mingling  more  or  less  in  society. 
In  that  society,  years  before  they 
became  centenarians,  their  age  was 
a topic  of  conversation  and  remark  ; 
any  exaggeration  as  regards  age 
would,  therefore,  have  been  easily 
detected  by  those  who  were  their 
contemporaries  or  a few  years  their 
seniors.  I believe  no  Sussex  person 
who  was  acquainted  with  either  of 
these  individuals  ever  entertained  a 
doubt  of  their  being  of  the  age  as- 
cribed to  them.  They  were  : Mr. 
Totty,  rector  of  Fairlight,  Mrs. 
Mary  Turner,  of  Ditchling,  Mrs. 
Constable,  of  Cowfold.  As  to  the 
first,  in  Murray’s  ‘ Handbook  to 
Kent  and  Sussex’  (p.  232)  will  be 
found  this  entry.  ‘The  church 
has  been  most  carefully  restored 
throughout ; the  chancel  at  the 
cost  of  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Totty,  now  (1857)  in  his  101st 
year.’” 

Writing  of  this  gentleman  (1862), 
Mr.  S.  F.  Creswell,  the  Castle,  Ton- 
bridge,  Kent,  said  : — 

“ I fancy  his  death  has  been  an- 
nounced in  the  papers  since  that 
date.  [He  died  at  Bath,  December, 
1857.]  He  was  in  the  habit,  while 
able,  of  going  to  Bath  yearly  in 
his  carriage,  by  way  of  protesting 
against  railroads.” 

As  to  Dr.  Totty  being  a centen- 
arian there  can  be  no  question. 
He  was  well  known  in  society, 
and  his  death  caused  some  talk 
but  very  few  years  previously  to 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis’s  investigations. 
Yet,  strangely  enough,  that  gentle- 
man had  never  heard  of  the  case 
— another  proof,  if  any  were  want- 
ing, how  little  likely  we  are  to 
obtain  evidence  that  we  do  not 
want  to  acquire.  Sir  George  had 


allowed  the  belief  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  centenarianism  to  take 
possession  of  him,  and  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  urge  him  to  publish 
his  views,  while  the  evidence  he 
should  have  required  lay  quite  to 
his  hand.  Nevertheless,  in  most 
of  his  intellectual  relationships,  Sir 
George  was  a man  of  the  very 
highest  attainments,  and  of  perfect 
critical  ability. 

SAMUEL  CLEAVER. 

Aged  103.  Died  1859. 

In  Broadwell  Register  Samuel 
Cleaver  is  said  to  have  been  bap- 
tized Nov.  20,  1756,  and  buried  Oct 
26,  1859. 

Rev.  J.  K.  FLETCHER,  D.D. 

Aged  100.  Died  1859. 

It  was  by  way  of  the  correspond- 
ence of  Mr.  J.  W.  Thoms  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Fletcher  (incumbent  of 
Quethiock)  in  reference  to  the  im- 
postor Day  or  Dawe,  that  Mr. 
Thoms  was  obliged  by  Dr.  Fletcher 
with  the  particulars  of  two  cente- 
narians, one  Snell  (see)  the  other 
the  writer’s  own  father.  In  this 
letter  to  Mr.  Thoms  (Aug.  5,  1871) 
he  observed  incidentally,  “My  late 
father,  the  Rev.  John  Kendall 
Fletcher,  D.D.,  of  Callingh,  Corn- 
wall, a magistrate,  commissioner, 
&c.,  died  about  twelve  years  ago  in 
his  one  hundredth  year.” 

HANNAH  FULBROOK. 

Aged  109.  Died  i860. 

Mr.  W.  Coles,  parish  clerk  of 
Odiham  gave  (1862)  the  following 
information  from  the  Parish  Re- 
gister relative  to  the  baptism  and 
burial  of  an  old  woman  who  died 
in  that  town  in  i860.  She  was 
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stized  Dec.  7,  175°,  at  Odiham 
I buried  there  Feb.  12,  i860. 

; never  left  her  native  town  for 
r length  of  time,  married  there, 

1 there  bore  children.  She  was 
re ry  fine  example  of  the  adage 
t grief  does  not  kill,  for  one  of 
• sons  was  hanged  at  a date  far 
,;k  in  her  no  years  of  life,  at 
nchester  for  a burglary  in 
iham  town  itself  The  mother 
nained  there,  and  almost  to  the 
1 of  her  life  she  frequently 
erred  to  the  “ poor  fellow  ” and 
uuld  say  had  he  lived  he  might 
re  come  to  more  than  a hun- 
;d. 

MARY  DOWNTON. 

Aged  10 6.  Died  i860. 

The  history  of  this  " love  child  ” 
^s  first  printed  in  Notes  and 
series  (Aug.  19, 1865).  The  writer 
; — “ For  the  first  two  years 
er  my  ordination,  while  curate 
Allington,  near  Bridport,  I was 
weekly  visitor  to  a bed-ridden 
oman,  (a  parishioner)  named  Mary 
ownton.  She  died  November  4th, 
60,  at  the  (generally  supposed) 
■;e  of  106  years,  retaining  all  her 
ental  facilities  except  sight,  which 
e had  gradually  lost  some  years 
Tore  I became  acquainted  with 
?r.  I can  recall  many  a pleasant 
■nversation  with  this  oldest  in- 
ibitant.  Strange  to  relate,  the 
mliest  incident  of  her  life,  which 
le  could  recall  to  memory  was 
jiing  carried  out,  from  her  father’s 
1-irning  cottage,  ‘ within  an  inch 
her  life,’  at  the  age  of  four 
ears.  Considerable  doubt  was 
mown  upon  the  alleged  age  of 
lis  person,  but  the  evidence  in 
ivour  of  her  own  statements  when 
car  her  death  was  very  satis- 
ictorily  confirmed.  From  her 
aughter  the  gentleman  who  had 
tated  the  case  ascertained  that 


her  mother’s  name  was  Mary 
Hardeman,  that  her  birth-place  was 
called  Thorncombe,  near  Chard, 
and  that  she  was  illegitimate.  The 
' Thorncombe  Register  affords 
the  information,  ‘Baptism  in  1761. 
Mary  daughter  of  Mary  Hardeman, 
bastard-born,  baptised  March  22  nd.’ 
Thus  if  the  baptism  took  place 
immediately  after  birth,  this  would 
make  the  good  soul  barely  100 
when  she  died.  But  she  had  said 
more  than  once  to  the  gentleman 
from  whom  all  these  particulars 
came,  that  she  recollected  walking 
to  church  to  be  christened  at  about 
the  age  of  four  or  five.  In  all  pro- 
bability she  was  six.  The  asump- 
tion  that  this  recollection  was  false 
and  that  she  was  baptised  at  her 
birth  is  uncalled  for.  On  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  readily  understood 
that  the  mother  put  off  from  year 
to  year,  with  the  weakness  of  a 
shamed  woman,  the  ultimately 
necessary  process  of  baptising  her 
hapless  offspring.  Throughout  the 
history  of  centenarians  no  case  has 
been  better  proved  than  this  of  the 
‘ love  child,’  Mary  Downton,  born 
Hardeman.” 

MISS  AGNES  FORESTER. 

Aged  105.  Died  1861. 

Sir  George  C.  Lewis  was  the 
sceptic  as  to  centenarians  who  made 
public  this  case.  He  wrote 
(1862)  : — 

“ Mr.  Cunningham  likewise 
( see  Miss  E.  Grey)  informs 
me  that  he  has  recently  seen 
an  authentic  certificate  of  the  birth 
and  death  of  a Miss  Agnes  Forester, 
who  was  born  at  Perth  on  the  4th 
October,  1755,  and  died  there  on 
the  20th  February,  1861,  and  there- 
fore at  an  age  exceeding  105  years. 
The  document  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  Registrar  of  Births  and  Deaths 
in  the  Register  Office  of  Edinburgh. 
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" It  will  be  observed  that  the  case 
mentioned  in  my  previous  article, 
and  the  two  cases  supplied  by  Mr. 
Cunningham  are  all  of  female  lives. 
1 have  not  hitherto  been  able  to 
obtain  conclusive  evidence  of  a male 
centenarian.”  Sir  George  Lewis 
did  not  make  many  efforts. 

JOHN  PRATT. 

Aged  106.  Died  1862. 

^ He  was  born,  according  to  Mr. 
Tyerman’s  history  of  the  man,  at 
Grendon  - Under -Wood  in  Bucks, 
March  5,  1756,  the  eldest  of  three 
children.  His  father  was  a shoe- 
maker, a diligent  man,  who  died  at 
75.  Pratt  declared  that  his  mother 
completed  her  105th  year,  and  his 
great  grandmother  her  1 nth.  He 
married  at  23  one  Maria  Dellamore, 
who  died  when  he  was  nearly  50. 
By  her  he  had  17  children.  He 
remained  single  for  more  than  30 
years,  when  at  the  age  of  80  he 
married  again.  He  showed  great 
forgetfulness  as  to  dates  and  events 
in  his  family  history,  but  he  remem- 
bered distinctly  and  related  with 
great  minuteness  a story  of  his 
being  bewitched  and  going  to  a 
wise  man  for  relief.  He  could  quite 
recall  what  thiswise  man  said  about 
Neptune,  and  Sol,  and  Luna,  all  of 
which  "rigmarole"  induced  the 
indefatigable  Mr.  Thoms  to  assume 
that  Pratt  was  a settled  gipsyr,  or 
had  associated  greatly  with  gipsies, 
and  had  learned  so  much  of  their 
cunning,  jargon,  and  powers  of  mys- 
tification as  to  become  quite  an 
adept. 

Pratt  died  in  September,  1862, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  controversy 
going  on  concerning  his  age,  which 
was  doubted  in  many  quarters.  He 
was  much  tormented  during  the 
last  year  of  his  life  by  curious  visi- 
tors, who  took  him  luxuries  which 
he  would  have  been  much  better 


without.  The  obituary  notices  of 
the  death  of  this  centenarian  gay$| 
his  age  as  106.  Inquiry  brought  to  ' 
light  the  fact  that  from  1800  to  I 
1815  he  was  employed  in  the 
herbal  department  of  Apothecaries' 
Hall,  London.  For  twenty  years 
before  his  death  he  was  known  in 
Oxford  and  its  vicinity  as  a gatherer  . 
of  herbs  for  medicinal  purposes. * 
He  retained  his  faculties  in  a very 
remarkable  manner,  and  though.; 
now  and  again  unable  to  leave  his 
house  he  never  became  quite  an 
invalid,  for  a very  short  time  before 
his  death  he  was  seen  enjoying  his 
walks  through  the  streets  of  Oxlord. 
He  had  then  for  some  time  given 
up  gathering  herbs,  especially  by 
night,  the  most  fitting  time  he  would; 
maintain  for  harvesting  simples. 
He  was  another  example  of  ex- 
treme temperance  in  eating  and 
drinking,  especially  the  latter.  He 
mistrusted  all  drinks  but  those  he 
made  himself  from  herbs  he  himself 
gathered,  and  these  were  always 
taken  cold  in  moderate  quantities. 
For  years  he  ate  no  meat,  but  to- 
wards the  end  pressed  to  do  so  by 
visitors  more  hospitable  than  wise, 
he  took  small  quantities  of  animal 
food.  Like  most  centenarians  he 
passed  away  without  trouble  or. 
apparent  pain. 

The  controversy  which  was 
carried  on  just  before,  and  after 
Pratt’s  death,  was  simply  withering, . 
Sir  George  Lewis  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Thoms  were  both  sceptics  in  rela- 
tion to  this  unfortunate  centenarian. 
One  of  the  attacks  runs  as  follows:— 

“A  pamphlet  has  recently  been 
published  at  Oxford  by  Mr.  Tyer- 
man,  a medical  practitioner  in  that 
city,  entitled  ‘ Notices  of  the  Life 
of  John  Pratt  now  in  his  106th 
year.’  In  this  pamphlet  it  is  staled 
that  the  writer  of  it  is  personally 
acquainted  with  him.  The  account 
of  John  Pratt’s  birth  and  age  given 
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must,  therefore,  be  presumed 
st  on  his  own  testimony.  I he 
unt  (p.  4)  is  that  he  was  born 

rendon-under-Wood,  Bucking- 

shire,  on  the  5th  day  of  March, 
and  was  the  eldest  of  three 
Iren,  that  his  hither  who  was  a 
;maker,  and  a diligent  man,  died 
le  age  of  75  » that  his  mothei 
pleted  her  105th  year,  and  his 
t-grandmother  her  1 nth. 
ough  the  kindness  of  a fiiend  I 
3 ascertained  from  the  Rev.  M. 
shall,  the  incumbent  of  Gren- 
-Under-Wood,  in  Buckingham- 
e,  that  the  parish  register  of  the 
.od  (which  is  preserved)  con- 
,s  no  entry  of  the  baptism  of 
n Pratt  at  or  near  the  year 
6,  although  it  contains  various 
ries  of  baptisms,  marriages  and 
ials  of  persons  named  Pratt  from 
2 to  1783.  The  old  man  him- 
: has  no  entry  in  a Bible  or 
er  documentary  evidence  in 
lfirmation  of  his  statement  and 
account  of  his  age  appears  to 
t exclusively  upon  his  own 
imory.” 

dermentrude  ( Notes  and  Queries 
>2  Vol.  I,  p.  399)  who  supported 
itt  urged  as  follows: — “Having 
3n  personally  acquainted  with 
Id  Jack  Pratt  ’ during  a residence 
some  years  in  Oxford  I must  ask 
rmission  to  record  my  firm  be- 
f that  he  is  not  a man  likely  to 
srepresent  his  age  for  the  sake 
attracting  sympathy.  He  is  still 
ing,  in  great  poverty,  and  the 
lowing  details  have  been  pro- 
red  from  himself.  My  informant 
and  him  much  weaker,  and  in  his 
inion  he  cannot  live  long. 

“ Old  Pratt  states  that  a copy  of 
e register  of  his  birth  is  in 
rssession  of  Miss  D.  Plumtree,  of 
niversity  College  (I  have  been 
Id,  not  by  Pratt,  that  Ur.  Acland 
so  has  a copy).  He  was  not  born 
1756,  as  stated  in  Mr.  Tyerman’s 


pamphlet,  but  in  March  1 7 55* 
This  date  he  has  always  named  both 
to  my  correspondent  and  mysell. 
His  eldest  son,  William  Pratt  was 
born  at  South  Shields  (I  think  about 
1783-8)  and  died  in  Shoreditch 
(London)  at  the  age  of  80.  The  age 
of  the  son,  if  certified,  will  of  course 
to  a certain  extent  prove  that  of  the 
father.  The  date  which  I have 
given  above  for  W . Pratt  s death  is 
not  his  father’s  statement,  but  my 
own  deduction  from  some  of  his 
remarks,  and  may  therefore  be  one 
or  two  years  in  error. 

However,  it  turned  out  that  Miss 
Plumtree  did  not  possess  Pratt’s 
register  (which  was  nevei  found), 
but  she  had  those  of  two  of  his 
brothers.  Pratt  appears  to  have 
confounded  these  two  registrations 
with  his  own ; nor  could  he  remem- 
ber the  date  of  his  eldest  son’s  birth. 
But  he  maintained  that  he  recol- 
lected the  coronation  of  George  111. 
in  1762.  Pratt  appears  in  the  last 
year  or  so  of  his  life  to  have  had 
no  farther  faith  in  the  simples  he 
had  gathered  through  so  many  years 
in  all  places  within  the  boundaries 
of  our  island,  and  which  he  had 
administered  to  many  generations, 
for  in  1862  he  was  attended  by 
several  ordinary  doctors.  These 
medical  men  appear  to  have  agreed 
in  the  opinion  that  the  complaints 
from  which  he  was  suffering  were 
not  those  of  a man  of  eighty  or 
ninety,  but  one  of  a much  greater 
age.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  tell 
by  what  reliable  means  these  gentle- 
men arrived  at  this  remarkable 
opinion.  Nothing  was  said  by  them 
as  to  the  nature  of  Pratt’s  com- 
plaints ; nevertheless,  their  testi- 
mony is  of  great  weight  in  demon- 
strating the  rare  age  of  this  simple- 
monger.  It  should  be  added  that 
there  were  many  persons  in  the 
village  where  he  was  born  who 
quite  remembered  the  family. 
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. John  Pratt’s  case  continued  to  ex- 
cite very  considerable  controversy 
through  1862-3  ; while  many  be- 
lieved the  man  to  be  truthful,  many 
assumed  he  was  self-deceived,  and 
more  maintained  that  he  was  a 
thorough  impostor.  Mr.  W.  D. 
Macray,  of  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford, took  up  the  investigation  in 
May  of  1862,  just  before  Pratt’s 
death.  His  evidence  is  as  follows  : — 
“ I called  upon  John  Pratt  in 
company  with  the  curate  of  the 
parish  in  which  he  lives,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining,  if  possible,  the 
evidence  by  which  his  assertion 
respecting  his  age  may  be  proved. 
I found  him  in  wonderfully  good 
health,  but  nearly  blind  ; feeble  in 
his  limbs,  but  with  his  voice  strong, 
and  faculties  remarkably  clear.  His 
appearance  is  very  venerable,  and 
his  countenance  pleasing.  His  chief 
serious  infirmity  appears  to  be  a 
constant  wakefulness  ; and  he  com- 
plains beside  of  pains  in  his  head, 
and  of  becoming  soon  confused  and 
dizzy  on  attempting  to  think  much. 
He  is,  however,  cheerful ; and  ap- 
pears to  be  waiting  his  appointed 
time  in  a spirit  of  pious  trust  and 
hopefulness.  He  is  not,  I am  glad 
to  be  informed,  in  any  actual  dis- 
tress, although  poor;  one  head  of 
a college,  and  several  members  of 
the  university,  frequently  contri- 
buting to  his  relief,  and  the  visitors 
of  the  parish  affording  occasional 
help. 

“ With  regard  to  his  age,  he  gave 
us  the  date  of  his  birth  the  same 
which  is  mentioned  inMr.Tyerman’s 
pamphlet,  viz.,  5th  March,  1756. 
With  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
entry  of  his  baptism  is  not  found 
in  the  register  of  Grendon-under- 
Wood,  he  says  that  he  was  baptised 
privately  when  he  was  a week  old, 
and  since  registers  were  not  kept 
with  scrupulous  exactness  in  the 
last  century,  as  well  as  somewhat 


later,  it  is  probable  that  the  ent- 
may,  through  this  cause,  have  be 
forgotten.  He  states  that  he  hac 
family  Bible  in  which  the  date 
his  father’s  birth,  as  well  as  his  on 
was  entered  ; that  it  was  from  tit 
entry  that  his  own  knowledge  1 
the  date  was  derived,  and  that  . 
is  certain  of  the  accuracy  of  1 
recollection.” 

“This  Bible  he  used  to  carry  wi' 
him  in  his  wanderings,  until  it  \yj 
worn  out.  He  then  copied  th 
entries  on  a paper,  which  he  carrir 
with  him  in  a tin  box,  but  at  lengt 
during  one  of  his  journeys,  the  be 
was  lost,  and  with  it  was  lost  ; 
the  evidence  he  had  of  his  age. 
forgot  to  ask  him  when  his  fir 
marriage  took  place,  the  register 
which  would,  of  course,  affo 
sufficient  proximate  proof  co 
currently  with  that  of  the  baptise 
of  his  eldest  son.  But  he  inciden. 
ally  mentioned,  in  the  course  • 
conversation,  that  the  first  of  fon 
teen  Scottish  peregrinations  war 
made  in  the  year  1780.  It  is  hardo 
possible  that  a self-taught  Oxfon 
shire  simpler,  all  of  whose  trave 
were  made  on  foot,  would  l 
induced  to  extend  his  tour  to  tfc 
wilds  and  moors  of  Scotland,  fc 
the  sake  of  a few  rare  herbs  not  t 
be  met  with  in  the  rich  dells  an 
woods  of  the  south,  before  he  ha 
reached  that  age  which,  if  Pratt 
memory  be  correct,  this  yea 
assigns.” 

But  even  Mr.  Thoms  admitte 
that  poor  be-questioned  Pratt  die 
at  last  in  1S62. 

MR.  FOSTER,  of  Derby. 

Aged  100.  Died  1863. 

On  the  8th  of  December  in  th 
year  a number  of  gentleman  < 
Derby  gave  a dinner  to  this  cer 
tenarian  upon  his  attaining  h 
100th  year.  The  case  of  th 
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jntleman  is  unique  as  perhaps 
"at  of  the  only  centenarian  who 
rer  made  a public  after-dinner 
,eech.  At  all  events,  he  is  the 
lly  centenarian  of  whom  a public 
ieech  has  been  recorded. 

The  chairman  on  this  occasion 
as  singularly  happy  in  his  jocular- 
y.  He  started  thus  : — 

'“Our  juvenile  friend  who  sits  on 
iy  right,  looking  more  like  a 
Dung  archbishop  than  a centena- 
an,  betrays  no  signs  of  rapidly 
iling  health,  notwithstanding  a 
fe  of  great  activity  and  vicissitude, 
orn  on  the  8th  of  November,  1762, 
j the  first  American  War  hejoined 
le  militia,  and  when  the  French 
evolution  broke  out  he  went  to 
gypt  with  General  Abercrombie. 
,t  the  general’s  death  Mr.  Foster 
:turned  home  with  104  men,  all 
lore  or  less  afflicted  with  ophthal- 
lia.  His  friends  persuaded  him 
> leave  the  army,  which  he  did 
n the  day  Nelson  died. 

‘“Being  of  an  active  turn  of  mind, 
id  having  also  a taste  for  the  fine 
rts,  he  in  the  first  place  invented 
ad  patented  a machine,  and  in  the 
jcond  instance  he  turned  his  atten- 
on  to  the  fine  arts.  At  the  death 
f his  son  he  took  to  the  publishing 
•ade,  having  compiled  some  charts, 
lany  thousands  of  which  have 
een  sold  to  clergymen  and  other 
linisters,  and  found  ready  accept- 
nce  in  public  and  private  schools. 
‘“Gentlemen,  I cannot  detain  you 
y relating  all  the  incidents  of  our 
uest’s  varied  life.  I trust  that  you 
ill  not  consider  that  we  are  doing 
omage  to  a second  Blue-Beard 
hen  I inform  you  that  our  guest 
as  been  the  husband  of  five  wives, 
iat  he  has  had  seventeen  children, 
iat  the  first-born  if  now  living 
ould  have  attained  her  seventy- 
ghth  year,  and  that  the  last  and 
aly  one  which  has  been  left,  we 
3pe  to  solace  and  comfort  him  in 


his  declining  days,  only  a few  days 
ago  celebrated  her  tenth  birthday. 
As  a proof  that  Mr.  Foster  is  not  a 
Blue-Beard,  I need  only  point  out 
these  facts  to  prove  his  veneration 
for  and  high  appreciation  of  the 
fair  sex. 

“ 'Though  the  snowy  locks  of  our 
guest  attest  increasing  years,  yet, 
if  we  look  at  his  clear  complexion, 
his  bright  eye  when  it  flashes  up, 
though  at  times  a little  dimmed 
withal,  his  clear  intellect  and  reten- 
tive memory,  we  will  not  despair 
of  being  spared  to  meet  him  again 
even  another  year.  We  all  hope 
that  years  of  happiness  and  pros- 
perity are  still  in  store  for  him ; that, 
however,  is  a matter  entirely  with- 
in the  dispensation  of  a gracious 
providence,  to  whose  behests  we 
must  all  humbly  bow.  But  when 
our  old  friend  has  entered  the  dark 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death, 
having  faith  and  hope  in  a bright 
future,  he  will  at  least  have  the 
consciousness  of  knowing  that  he 
did  not  pass  away  from  our  midst 
' unwept,  unhonoured  and  unsung.' 

“ ‘ Gentlemen,  I give  you  * Con- 
tinued health,  happiness  and  pros- 
perity to  our  juvenile  friend,  Mr. 
Foster.’ 

“ When  three  times  three  cheers 
had  been  very  lustily  given,  the 
centenarian,  without  any  nervous- 
ness, but  with  evident  signs  of  not 
being  accustomed  to  public  speak- 
ing, observed  : — 

‘“Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, 
The  present  moment  is  the  happiest 
of  my  life.  I am  grateful  and  thank- 
ful for  your  compliments.  I am 
not  used  to  making  speeches,  but  I 
know  how  to  be  grateful.  Provi- 
dence has  been  kind  to  me.  I am 
an  old  man,  but  get  my  living  by 
my  own  labour,  and  I hope  to  be 
able  to  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as 
there  is  any  necessity.  I hope  to 
live  a few  years  longer  to  meet  my 
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'riends  on  a future  occasion.  You 
ire  kind  to  me,  and  I am  grateful 
:o  you.  Good  health,  prosperity, 
ind  happiness  to  you  all  in  this 
world,  and  blessings  in  the  world 
to  come.’  ” 

This  account  is  taken  from  the 
Derbyshire  Advertiser,  November 
14th,  1862.  Mr.  Foster  died  very 
shortly  afterwards. 

MRS.  MARTHA  LAWRENCE. 

Aged  103.  Died  1862. 

Thepressfor  February,  1862  very 
reely  published  the  following 
notice  : — 

“On  the  17th  instant  at  Rich- 
mond, Surrey,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  103,  Mrs.  Martha  Lawrence,  loved 
and  revered  by  all  with  whom  she 
was  connected  in  life.  In  death 
she  is  mourned  with  affectionate 
remembrance  by  her  family  and 
friends.” 

M.  GALLOT. 

Aged  105  in  1862. 

MADAME  GALLOT. 

Aged  103  in  1862.  Both  died  1868.) 

An  old  man,  aged  105,  named 
Gallot  and  residing  in  the  Rue  des 
Ecoles,  Paris,  presented  himself  in 
the  month  of  September,  1862,  at 
the  War  Office  to  receive  an 
allowance  from  the  State.  His 
papers  were  in  perfect  order,  and 
he  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
proving  that  he  was  the  man  whom 
his  papers  stated  him  to  be.  In- 
deed, so  rigid  are  the  official  ways 
of  France  in  relation  to  certificates 
of  birth  and  documentary  proof  of 
residence  in  general  that  it  would  be 
next  to  absolutely  impossible  to  de- 
ceive the  authorities.  A Frenchman 
is  pursued  by  his  papers  from  his 
birth  to  his  grave,  and  he  can  do 
nothing  without  them.  Until  quite 


recently  he  could  not  even  move 
from  one  place  to  another  without  : 
having  his  papers  signed  by  various 
authorities.  It  may  therefore 
readily  be  understood  that  a man  - 
at last  applying  for  a military  , 
pension  would  have  to  demonstrate:, 
his  identity  very  rigidly.  Gallot. 
had  no  difficulty  in  proving  his  case.c 
as  it  was  sufficiently  shown  by  the:: 
fact  that  a military  pension  was: 
allowed  him,  although  he  had.: 
quitted  the  service  47  years  before 
he  made  his  application  for  help.: 
The  old  man  had  served  nine: 
years  under  Louis  XVI.,  and' 
through  all  the  wars  of  the  Republic . 
and  the  First  Empire.  Finally,  he. 
quitted  the  army  upon  the  fall 
of  Napoleon,  he  being  then  58 
years  of  age,  and  having  seen 
nearly  31  years'  service. 

But- -the  more  remarkable  fact  ini 
connection  with  this  good  fellow’s 
journey  to  Paris  took  the  shape  of. 
the  fact  that  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  who  was  only  two 
years  younger  than  himself.  They 
both  appeared  to  enjoy  excellent 
health,  and  expressed  their  opinion 
that  they  had  no  thoughts  of  leaving, 
the  world  yet  awhile. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  great 
city  did  not  appear  to  agree  with 
them.  In  all  probability,  as  in  ole 
Parr’s  case,  they  were  too  much  fed 
and  their  healths  too  frequentlj 
drank,  and  they  soon  hurried  away, 
to  their  quiet  home,  where  foi 
nearly  half  a century  they  hao 
worked  in  the  fields  and  lived  with 
exceptional  plainness  and  sobriety 
They  rarely,  if  ever,  ate  meat,  never 
drank  wine,  or  even  milk,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  found  their  chie- 
luxury  in  simple  herb  teas.  1 hey 
were  bright,  fresh-looking,  cheer) 
persons,  with  good  sight  and  hear, 
ing  ; their  teeth  if  not  perfect,  stil 
in  very  good  order. 

This  case  appears  very  important 
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ecause  of  the  almost  equal  age  of 
,ie  husband  and  wife.  Either  both 
,'ere  exceptionally  perfect  in  or- 
anism  and  health  at  their  birth, 
,r  it  is  certain  that  regimen  and 
:are  will  tend,  when  there  is  no 
organic  disease,  to  prolong  life  to  a 
;reat  age. 

Gallot  lived  six  years  after  his 
eturn  to  the  mountain  home, 
vhen  he  was  found  dead  in  his  little 
garden.  His  wife  almost  imme- 
iiately  followed  him,  her  death 
jeing  attributed  to  sheer  grief— a 
>roof  that  great  age  does  not  neces- 
lurily  annihilate  the  affections. 

MRS.  ESTHER  STRIKE. 

Aged  103.  Died  1862. 

In  February,  1862,  The  Times 
:ontained  this  phenomenal  entry  in 
•elation  to  longevity: — 

"On  the  14th  instant  (February, 
1862),  at  Winkfield,  Berks,  Mrs. 
Esther  Strike,  at  the  advanced  age 
Df  103  years,  possessing  all  her 
acuities  to  the  last,  leaving  three 
sons  aged  respectively  79,  77,  and 
75  years;  24  grand-children,  51 
ejreat-grand-children,  and  two  great- 
great-grandchildren  ; beloved  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  her. 

The  late  Sir  George  Cornwall 
Lewis,  who  for  many  years  main- 
tained centenarianism  to  be  an  im- 
possibility, is  the  authority  for  the 
truth  of  this  lady’s  age.  Writing 
in  Notes  and  Queries  (1862,  Vol.  I. 
p.  281)  he  says: — 

“ I have  recently  obtained  the 
particulars  of  a life  exceeding  100 
years,  which  appears  to  be  perfectly 
authentic,  and  to  admit  of  no  doubt. 
Mrs.  Esther  Strike  was  buried  in 
the  parish  of  Cranburne  St.  Peters, 
in  the  county  of  Berks,  on  the  22nd 
of  February,  1862  ; she  was  the 
daughter  of  George  and  Ann  Jack- 
man;  and  she  was  privately  bap- 
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tised  on  June  26, 1759,  in  the  parish 
of  Winkfield,  in  the  same  county. 
She  was,  therefore,  in  her  103rd 
year.  Certified  extracts  of  the  two 
registers  proving  these  facts  have 
been  furnished  me  through  the 
kindness  of  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Elliott, 
vicar  of  Winkfield.” 

Sir  George  Lewis,  however,  had 
the  courage  of  his  opinions.  He 
wrote  at  this  date  as  follows,  con- 
cerning his  general  views  upon 
centenarianism  : — 

" It  may,  I believe,  be  stated  as  a 
fact  that  (limiting  ourselves  to  the 
time  since  the  Christian  era)  no 
person  of  royal  or  noble  rank  men- 
tioned in  history,  whose  birth  was 
recorded  at  the  time  of  its  occur- 
rence, reached  the  age  of  100  years. 
I am  not  aware  that  the  modern 
peerage  or  baronetage  books  con- 
tain any  such  case,  resting  upon 
authentic  evidence.  I have  been 
informed  that  no  well-established 
case  of  a life  exceeding  100  years 
has  occurred  in  the  experience  of 
companies  for  the  insurance  of 
lives.  These  facts  raise  a pre- 
sumption that  human  life,  under 
its  existing  conditions,  is  never 
prolonged  beyond  a hundred 
years. 

"The  only  conclusive  proof  of  a 
person’s  age  is  the  contemporary  re- 
cord of  his  birth,  or  the  declaration 
of  a person  who  remembers  its  oc- 
currence. If  there  are  now  persons 
living  whose  age  exceeds  100  years 
such  evidence  surely  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  its  production  would  re- 
move all  doubt  on  the  question. 

"The  writer  of  these  remarks  has 
investigated  several  cases  in  which 
life  was  alleged  to  have  lasted  be- 
yond 100  years,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  documentary  evidence  of  the 
fact. 

" It  is  argued  in  favour  of  the 
belief  in  rare  cases  of  excessive 
longevity  that  they  would  be  in 
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analogy  with  other  ascertained 
peculiarities  of  human  physiology. 
There  have  been  men  of  extraordi- 
nary height,  there  have  been  mi- 
nute dwarfs,  there  have  been  men  of 
enormous  fatness,  there  have  also 
been  men  of  extreme  tenuity;  why 
then,  it  has  been  asked,  should  there 
not  be  a few  centenarians.  This 
question  may  be  answered  by 
saying  that  such  a duration  of  life 
does  not  seem  d priori,  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  but  that  the 
existence  of  very  tall  and  very  short, 
of  very  fat  and  very  thin  men  is 
proved  by  the  indubitable  evidence 
of  eye-witnesses,  whereas  there  is 
not  on  record,  in  published  books 
any  conclusive  proof  of  a life  which 
has  been  prolonged  beyond  ioo 
years,  under  the  existing  conditions 
of  our  physical  nature.” 

However,  towards  the  end  of  his 
life  Sir  G.  Lewis  found  reason  to 
modify  his  opinions,  and  he  ad- 
mitted that  centenarianism  existed, 
but  that  it  was  very  rare.  On  the 
other  hand  nobody  has  ever  asserted 
that  it  was  very  common. 

WILLIAM  WEAVER. 

Aged  102.  (1862.) 

The  Berkshire  Chronicle,  (Feb. 
and  March  1862),  first  brought 
this  case  into  notice  by  stating 
that  there  was  living  at  Sevenoaks, 
(Kent),  one  William  Weaver,  who 
was  in  his  102nd  year.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Batchelor,  of  Odiham,  put  himself 
into  communication  with  the  cen- 
tenarian, and  as  a result  he  received 
the  following  letter 

“ Sevenoaks,  April  1 6th,  1862. 
“ Sir, 

“ In  answer  of  yours  of  to-day, 
respecting  the  age  of  William 
Weaver,  I must  inform  you  that  he 
was  born  at  Frantfield,  in  Sussex, 
and  was  baptized  at  Bufted,  in  the 


same  county.  He  has  a certificate  : 
of  his  baptism,  which  was  in  1762, 
but  from  an  entry  in  a family 
Bible  which  contains  the  list  of  the 
births  of  the  whole  family,  he  wag  > 
born  December  27th,  1760,  and  he  . 
is  now  in  good  health,  and  gets  out  . 
every  day  when  the  weather  per- 
mits. He  has  to-day  walked  out  t 
from  home  nearly  a mile,  and  1 
back. 

“ I am,  yours  truly 

“Elizabeth  Weaver. 

“ Granddaughter  of  Wm.  Weaver."  ’ 

SARAH  COOPER. 

Aged  104.  (1862.) 

Odiham  appears  to  have  been  - 
highly  favoured  (see  Hannah  Ful- 
brook)  in  the  matter  of  cen- 
tenarians, for  in  1862  there  was  s 
living  there  one  Sarah  Cooper,  who 
was  baptized  in  that  town  on 
May  4,  1758.  She  was,  therefore, : 
then  104  years  of  age. 

JOHN  MURRAY. 

Aged  107.  Died  1862. 

In  The  Lancet  for  May  31,  1862,: 
will  be  found  a notice  of  the  death 
of  John  Murray,  a native  of  the 
parish  of  Dornoch,  (Scotland),  a 
pauper  of  the  parish  of  Latheron. 
He  died  at  Boultach,  Latheron- 
wheel,  at  the  very  great  age  of 
107  years.  It  is  singular  that  this 
man  and  one  Donald  Tarrel  (s«) 
died  on  the  same  day.  Both  were 
strong  and  healthy  men,  and  were,, 
in  their  better  days,  engaged  in 
out-door  employment.  Here  are 
two  instances  of  centenarians 
dying  on  the  same  day,  in  the 
same  parish  in  which  both  had 
been  born  ! Surely,  these  in- 
stances should  have  satisfied  not 
only  Sir  Geo.  Lewis,  but  even  Mr. 
W.  J.  Thoms  himself. 
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MR.  JAMES  BASHFORD. 

Aged  1 14.  Died  1862. 

There  may  be  read  in  The  Cam- 
ridge  Chronicle  for  May  31,  1862, 
>.s  follows  : — 

"May  8,  at  Syddan,  Meath  (Ire- 
and),  aged  114,  Mr.  James  Bashford. 
Jp  to  the  moment  of  his  death  he 
vas  in  full  possession  of  all  his 
acuities.  He  was  born  in  the 
^•ear  1748,  and  from  that  time  up 
co  the  period  of  his  demise  he 
enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  good 
nealth.” 

JMR.  C.  S.  GREAVES’S,  CEN- 
TENARIANS. (1862). 

* 

This  gentleman  wrote  in  this 
year  (June  21st,)  to  Notes  and 
Queries,  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
been  enquiring  after  the  baptismal 
entries  of  a number  of  alleged  cen- 
tenarians, in  Derbyshire,  Stafford- 
shire and  Warwickshire.  Of  these 
he  knew  personally  two — one  of 
them  going  to  a magistrate’s  meet- 
ing at  Mayfield,  a distance  of  nine 
miles,  when  she  was  a hundred  and 
four.  She  was  a little  stout  woman, 
with  no  appearance  of  great  age, 
and  excepting  that  she  was  deaf 
had  all  her  faculties  about  her. 
This  gentleman  says  that  he  has 
frequently  remarked  that  very  old 
people  have  very  clear  and  strong 
voices. 

DOWAGER  LADY 
BLAKISTON. 

Aged  102.  Died  1862. 

There  may  be  read  in  Notes  and 
Queries,  (1862,  Vol.  I.,  p.  500,)  the 
loliowing  paragraph  : — 

“ f be  present  Sir  Matthew 
Blakiston  has  just  entered  on  his 
eightieth  year,  and  his  venerable 
mother  is  now  101.  This  Spring 


her  portrait  taken  when  she  was  100 
has  been  hung  at  the  Royal 
Academy.” 

The  Hants  Advertiser  (Dec.  6, 
1862),  contains  the  following,  under 
the  head  of  "Lymington”  : — 

"The  venerable  Dowager  Lady 
Blakiston  has  at  lenth  departed 
this  life  at  the  ripe  and  rare  age  of 
102  years  well  authenticated.  The 
Sir  Matthew  Blakiston  of  our 
chancel,  whose  monument  has  by 
this  time  assumed  an  appearance 
of  antiquity,  was  her  husband.  His 
father  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
in  1760,  and  walked  as  such  at 
King  George  the  Third’s  Corona- 
tion.” 

SARAH  LEE. 

Aged  103.  Died  1863. 

She  was  born  at  Lasham  1759 — 
she  was  living  in  1863  at  Alton  in 
Hampshire  in  her  104th  year.  She 
was  a daughter  ofRobert  Trimmer 
and  Margaret  his  wife,  and  at  that 
date  was  then  in  the  possession  of 
all  her  faculties,  and  was  able  to 
move  about  and  assist  herself.  Her 
teeth  were  well  preserved.  This 
statement  is  made  on  the  authority 
of  Rev.  G.  F.  Smith,  Curate  of 
Lasham.  She  died  before  the  year 
was  at  an  end. 

DONALD  TARREL. 

Aged  104.  Died  1862. 

There  may  be  read  in  The  Lancet 
(May  31,  1862),  the  following  para- 
graph : — 

"Two  deaths  of  centenarians  are 
chronicled  by  the  Northern  Ensign. 
The  first  is  that  of  Donald  Tarrel, 
a pauper  of  Wick  parish,  but  re- 
siding on  the  estate  of  Forse,  parish 
of  Latherou  (of  which  parish  he 
was  a native)  for  some  years.” 
Tarrel  had  reached  the  great  age 
of  104  years  (see  John  Murray, 
1862.)  J 
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GEORGE  SNELL. 

Aged  almost  ioo.  Died  1863. 

The  interesting  case  of  George 
Snell  was  made  public  during  the 
investigation  of  the  facts  in  relation 
with  one  John  Dawe,  alias  Day 
who  passed  himself  off  as  1 1 6 and 
was  but  87.  Mr.  Thoms,  as  usual, 
annihilated  this  pretender  to  cen- 
tenarianism.  This  gentlemen  re- 
ceived a letter  (1871)  from  a 
gentleman  in  the  west,  who  said  : 
“In  a branch  of  my  own  family 
there  lived  and  died  an  old  servant 
who  was  one  hundred  years  in  the 
family.  His  name  was  John  Day, 
he  came  as  a parish  apprentice,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  108,  having  lived 
all  that  time  in  the  parish  of 
Quethiock,  Cornwall,  where  he  was 
buried  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fletcher  . . . 
He  was  reported  to  have  been  116, 
having  been  christened  when  he 
was  eight  years  old  . . . When  he 
died  my  father  calculated  by  his 
daily  average  consumption  that  he 
must  have  drunk  enough  cider  to 
float  a first-rate  line  of  battle  ship.” 

Mr.  Thoms  proved  that  this  fraud 
was  not  over  90.  But  his  case  is 
interesting  as  showing  an  instance 
of  advanced  age  being  achieved 
without  reference  to  strict  temper- 
ance. 

It  was  during  the  correspondence 
about  Dawe  or  Day’s  case  that  Dr. 
Fletcher  mentioned  Snell.  He 
said,  “One  man  was  buried  here 
September  23,  1863,  whose  age  is 
recorded  at  99  years,  which  I have 
reasons  for  believing  to  be  correct. 
His  name  was  George  Snell,  a 
respectable  farmer,  who  at  a period 
not  long  preceding  his  death  was 
able  to  move  about  with  a large 
measure  of  facility .”  Hence  it  came 
to  pass  that  Mr . Thoms  in  depriving 
one  alleged  centenarian  of  his 
borrowed  honours  proved  the 


existence  of  two,  Snell  and  the  Rev, 
J.  K.  Fletcher  (see),  unquestionably 
true  cases  of  centenarianism. 

CHELSEA  HOSPITAL  CEN* 
TENARIAN. 

Aged  106.  Died  1863. 

Mr.  F.  Chance,  Notes  and  Queries, 
(June  7,  1862)  communicated  the 
particulars  of  this  case.  He 
wrote: — 

“ Last  year  I saw  a pensioner  in 
Chelsea  Hospital  who  was  said  to 
be  106  years  old.  In  this  case  im- 
posture was  impossible,  for  the  pen- 
sioner’s age  would  be  traced  by  the 
army  lists.  His  presence  in  Chelsea 
Hospital  would  demonstrate  that 
there  could  be  no  question  about 
his  years.” 

MISS  MARY  BILLINGE. 

Aged  1 12.  Died  1863. 

The  case  of  this  centenarian  was 
made  known  by  Mr.  John  Newton 
of  West  Derby  Street,  Liverpool, 
in  1863.  That  gentleman  wrote  to 
The  Times  that  he  had  attended 
this  maiden  lady  in  her  final  ill- 
ness. She  was  a gentlewoman  of 
means  and  died  at  her  residence, 
Edge  Lane,  Liverpool,  on  December 
20,  1863,  aged  1 12  years  and  six 
months.  She  was  born  at  Eccleston, 
near  Prescot,  on  the  24th  of  May, 
1751.  She  retained  her  faculties  in 
a very  remarkable  degree  to  the  last, 
and  was  never  known  to  have  been 
confined  to  her  bed  for  a single  day 
until  the  week  preceding  her 
decease. 

Some  doubt  being  cast  upon  this 
statement,  Mr.  Newton  at  once 
published  a further  communication 
which  appeared  in  Notes  and 
Queries.  He  observed: — 

“I  may  say  that  it  was  only  by  a 
mere  accident  we  were  able  to 
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btain  even  the  scanty  particulars 
arnished.  The  old  lady  had  out- 

,ived  all  her  early  friends.  She  had 

ong  been  looked  on  as  a sort  ot 
assil  relic  of  a bygone  age.  Her 
,ld  servant,  who  had  faithfully 
served  her  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
■lied  two  years  before  her  mistress. 
•She  was  the  only  depository  of  the 
’.ecret  as  to  the  great  age  of  her 
Distress,  and,  though  often  ques- 
ioned,  she  never  communicated  it 
:o  anyone.  But  to  a sister,  who 
succeeded  to  her  place  beside  Miss 
IBillinge,  she  had  said  how  years 
oefore,  it  had  been  necessary  (in 
connection  with  a will)  to  obtain 
needful  certificates  of  relationship 
or  identity,  and  that  Miss  Billinge 
had  then  sent  her  to  Eccleston, 
near  Prescot,  assuring  her  that  was 
:the  place  of  her  birth.  We  had 
^traditional  and  other  evidence  to 
ithe  same  effect.  She  had,  it  is 
! known,  a brother  and  sister,  and 
'she  was  the  senior  of  both.  The 
orother  died  in  i8i7i  aged  forty- 
seven  years.  The  Health  Com- 
mittee in  this  town  employed  an 
officer  to  make  enquiries  as  to  this 
matter.  They,  I understood,  after 
some  research  declared  themselves 
quite  satisfied  with  the  truth  of  the 
certificate.  Miss  Billinge  would 
never  speak  of  the  past,  and  always 
resented  any  reference  to  her  great 
age.  She  had  long  been  bent  almost 
double  with  years,  while  her  skin 
hung  extremely  loose,  and  was  most 
curiously  wrinkled.  An  old  lady, 
herself  upwards  of  eighty,  who 
called  to  see  her  in  my  presence, 
looked  quite  fresh  and  youthful  in 
comparison.” 

It  is  interesting  to  state  that  in 
the  pursuit  of  information  at  Pres- 
cot, an  inquirer  found  that  the 
parish  clerk  of  the  church  there 
was  himself  ninety  years  of  age, 
and  still  doing  duty.  Whether  or 
not  it  is  proved  that  Miss  Billinge 


was  confounded  with  a possible 
aunt  of  the  same  name  born  in  the 
same  place  twenty-two  years  pre- 
viously. it  is  certain  that  the  in- 
scription on  Miss  Mary  Billinge’s 
tombstone  in  Toxteth  Park  Ceme- 
tery runs  to  the  effect  that  she  diec 
at  the  age  of  112  years  and  c 
months. 

MR.  WILLIAM  PLANK. 

Aged.  100.  Died  1867. 

This  is  another  of  the  cases  tc 
which  Mr.  William  J.  Thoms  has 
given  his  rare  warranty.  This 
gentleman  died  at  Harrow,  having 
just  completed  his  100th  year..  His 
age  is  demonstrated  by  official  re- 
cords beyond  even  Mr.  Thoms  s 
power  of  dispute.  The  case  was 
brought  under  public  notice  in 
the  Standard  (Nov.  9,  1867).  The 
article,  written  by  Mr.  W.  Winkley, 
F.S.A.,  of  Harrow,  ran  as  fol- 
lows : — , f 

“I  have  thought  it  worthy  of 
public  record  that  Mr.  William 
Plank,  an  old  inhabitant  of  this  town 
has  this  day  attained  the  remarkable 
age  of  100  years,  having  still  the 
use  of  all  his  faculties,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  of  vision,  which  he 
lost  eleven  years  ago.  He  has  been 
an  inhabitant  of  Harrow,  occupying 
the  same  house  56  years.  He  is 
the  son  of  James  and  Hannah 
Plank,  of  Wandsworth,  Surrey, 
where  he  was  born  on  Saturday, 
November  7,  1767,  and  baptised 
November  17  of  the  same  year. 
It  may  be  of  farther  interest 
to  record  that  for  a year  (viz., 
in  1780),  he  was  a school-fel- 
low of  the  late  Lord  Lyndhurst. 
They  were  at  the  academy  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  W.  Franks  , of  Clap- 
ham.  Mr.  Plank  quilted  this  place 
in  1781,  leaving  young  Copley  still 
at  the  school . 

“Mr.  Plank  was  originally  in- 
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tended  for  commercial  pursuits,  and 
was  bound  apprentice  at  Salter’s 
Hall,  City,  on  March  22,  1782,  to 
his  elder  brother,  a calico  printer, 
and  a member  of  the  Salters’  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Plank  is  and  has  been 
for  many  years  ‘ father’  of  the  Sal- 
ters’ Company.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  freedom  and  livery  of  the 
company  and  the  city  on  October 
20,  1789,  and  therefore  may  be  con- 
sidered almost  to  a certainty  the 
father  of  the  city  of  London.  I saw 
him  out  walking  with  the  assistance 
of  a friend,  the  day  before  yester- 
day, and  at  his  house  to-day.  He 
is  quite  cheerful,  and  well  able  to 
receive  the  congratulations  of  his 
friends  and  neighbours.  Before  he 
came  to  Harrow  he  was  frequently 
ailing.” 

Mr.  Thoms  took  this  case  in  hand, 
and  pursued  it  rigidly.  He  found 
Mr.  Plank’s  baptismal  register,  and 
farthermore  his  city  indentures, 
and  the  date  (October  20,  1789) 
when  he  took  up  his  freedom.  “ At 
which  time,”  says  Mr.  Thoms — it 
is  to  be  feared  with  evident  reluc- 
tance— “as  no  one  can  take  up  his 
freedom  until  he  is  of  age,  Mr. 
Plank  must  have  been  twenty-one 
and  upwards.” 

On  the  day  when  Mr.  Plank 
attained  his  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary, the  Salters’  Company, 
whether  by  accident  or  design  is 
not  known,  held  a monthly  court, 
and  dined  afterwards,  as  a matter 
of  course.  While  at  table,  the 
chairman  received  this  telegram  : — 

“Mr.  Plank,  Harrow,  to  the 
Master,  Warden,  and  the  Court 
of  Assistants.  Mr.  Plank  has  this 
day  completed  his  100th  year,  and 
in  good  health  and  spirits.  A 
party  of  friends  dine  with  him  to- 
day.” The  answer  returned,  ran  : — 
“The  company  are  now  drinking 
the  health  of  our  centenarian 
colleague.” 


He  died  twelve  days  after.  Like 
so  many  centenarians,  he  expired 
almost  immediately  after  the  com- 
pletion of  100  years.  Whether  it  is 
the  excitement  created  about  them: 
by  their  friends’  greetings,  which 
breaks  down  the  vitality,  or  a sense- 
of  desolation  on  leaving  100  years 
behind  them,  it  is  very  certain  that:. 
the  majority  of  centenarians  pass; 
away  immediately  after  their  100 
years  have  sounded. 

A very  droll  point  occurs  in  this 
case. 

According  to  Mr.  Plank’s  bap- 
tismal entry  (Nov.  20,  1767),  sup- 
posing him  to  have  been  baptised 
the  moment  he  was  born,  then  he 
dying  Nov.  19,  1867,  would  have, 
been  wanting  one  day  of  his 
century,  and  Mr.  Thoms  would, 
have  triumphed,  for  that  gentle- 
man is  quite  satisfied  if  he  can: 
push  an  alleged  centenarian  one; 
day  back  beyond  100  years.  But : 
in  this  instance,  it  is  quite  evident 
he  felt  that  he  must  give  the 
infant  twelve  days’  grace.  Hedared. 
not  push  the  argument  so  far  as  • 
to  urge  that  baptismal  registration 
is  ever  coincident  with  birth. 

But  he  took  an  objection,  and 
observed  (“Longevity  of  Man,” 

1 879),  “The  19th  Nov.  closed  the ; 
life  of  the  father  of  the  Salters’ 
Company,  who  survived  his  centuiy 
only  twelve  days.  That  he  was  ; 
those  twelve  days  more  than  100 
years  old  may  fairly  be  concluded  as 
although  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
precise  date  of  his  birth  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  was  born  on 
Nov.  7 — the  day  which  he  always 
kept  as  his  birthday,  and  which 
was  only  thirteen  days  previous  to 
that  on  which  he  was  baptized.” 

Mr.  Plank  died  with  perfect 
calmness.  So  much  so,  indeed, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  say  at  what 
moment  he  breathed  his  last.  To 
the  final  moment  of  his  release  he 
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3 'as  calm,  cheerful,  and  perfectly 
aisarless. 

PEGGY  LONGMIRE. 

Aged  104.  Died  1868. 

In  May  of  1868,  the  north 
ountry  press  contained  the  follow- 
ng  notice  of  this  centenarian  : — 
'Peggy  Longmire,  well  known  in 
he  Westmoreland  district,  died  at 
Troutbeck  on  Sunday  last,  having 
:ompleted  her  104th  year  on  the 
:5th  April.  She  was  quite  a 
lotable  character  in  the  district, 
md  was  the  grandmother  of  ‘ Tom  ’ 
he  celebrated  champion  wrestler. 
(Two  of  her  three  children  survive 
her,  as  do  also  10  grandchildren, 

150  great-grandchildren,  and  three 
^reat-great-grandchildren.  Peggy 
;njoyed  her  usual  robust  health 
until  about  a month  past,  during 
which  she  suffered  considerably, 
but  remained  perfectly  conscious 
to  the  hour  of  her  death.” 

The  following  character,  given  to 
her  when  she  was  a servant  with 
Mr.  G.  Browne,  attorney,  of  Trout- 
ilbeck,  shows  that  she  was  made  of 
f sterling  stuff  : — “To  all  whom  it 
,may  concern  : these  are  to  certify 
ithat  Margaret,  the  daughter  of 
John  Atkinson  of  Applethwaite,  in 
the  parish  of  Windermere,  served 
me  as  a diligent,  faithful,  and  honest 
servant  for  two  years — viz.,  from 
Whitsuntide  1783  to  1785,  and 
that  during  all  that  time  I never 
saw,  heard,  or  had  reason  to 
believe  but  that  she  was  virtuous 
and  modest.  Witness  my  hand 
this  23rd  Oct., 1788,  George  Browne, 
1 rout  beck.” 

The  Kendal  Mercury,  May  30, 
1868,  gave  these  farther  particu- 

" She  was  the  daughter  of  John 
and  Mary  Atkinson  . . . who  were 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
but  occupying  a small  farm  under 
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the  then  Rector  of  Windermere 
they  were  induced  to  conform  to 
the  Established  Church.  This 
occurred  when  Margaret  was  in  her 
thirteenth  year,  and  she  perfectly 
remembered  her  baptism,  there 
being  seven  of  the  family  all  bap- 
tized at  once.  When  she  was  with 
Mr.  Browne  as  servant  ( see  above ) 
she  was  20  years  of  age,  and  it  was 
then  she  tasted  her  first  cup  of  tea, 
which  was  introduced  at  the 
christening  of  one  of  Mr.  Browne’s 
children.  But  Peggy  never  took 
kindly  to  it,  preferring  her  oatmeal 
porridge,  and  meat  and  potatoes. 
At  the  age  of  27  she  married  James 
Longmire,  a very  fine  yeoman,  15 
years  her  senior.  He  died  in  1831, 
having  contrived  to  lose  all  his 
property,  so  that  Peggy  had  to 
buckle  to  again.  This  she  did  as  a 
nurse,  an  occupation  which  she 
followed  up  to  80  years  of  age,  after 
which  her  parish  and  her  friends 
together  found  her  a scanty  living. 
She  had  three  children  (sons)  of 
whom  one  died  in  1863,  and  the 
other  two  were  living  at  the  time 
of  her  death — one  in  England,  the 
other  in  Australia.  It  was  her 
grandson,  Thomas  Longmire,  a 
worthy  descendant  of  Peggy’s 
gigantic  husband,  who  was  the 
celebrated  champion  wrestler.  Her 
father  died  at  68,  her  mother  at 
past  70,  while  her  mother’s  mother 
reached  her  hundred  years. 

“In  the  fall  of  1867  Peggy  took 
to  her  bed,  but  she  retained  all  her 
faculties  to  the  last,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a slight  deafness.  Her 
memory  was  good  until  the  very 
day  of  her  death,  and  unlike  many 
old  persons  she  could  remember 
events  of  recent  times.  But  owing 
to  her  position  she  did  not  take 
much  interest  in  historical  and 
political  events.  Peggy  opened  the 
local  ball  on  the  occasion  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  1836. 
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" Her  Majesty,  on  becoming  ac* 
qujiinted  with  her  circumstances, 
forwarded  £3  to  the  old  woman 
in  1867.  The  baptismal  register 
of  Mrs.  Longmire  exists  in  Win* 
dermere  parish  church.  She  lived 
all  her  long  life  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. The  funeral  service  was 
read  over  her  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Sewell,  himself  verging  on  90 
years  of  age.  A large  number  of 
old  friends  attended  the  funeral  at 
Jesus  Chapel,  Troutbeck,  where  a 
tablet  was  set  up  commemorating 
her  long  life.” 

J.  F.  SMITH. 

Aged  105.  Died  1870. 

This  centenarian  expired  at  Ash- 
tead  Common,  Surrey.  He  was 
very  hale  and  robust  to  within  a 
month  of  his  death.  There  seems 
to  be  some  doubt  as  to  his  being 
quite  so  old  as  105,  but  the  most 
searching  investigation,  granting 
he  was  baptised  immediately  after 
birth,  does  no  more  than  barely 
reduce  him  below  a century  of 
years.  We,  however,  maintain  that 
in  the  last  century,  and  amongst 
the  lower  ranks  of  life,  baptism  very 
rarely  followed  close  upon  birth — 
there  being  a general  prejudice  in 
favour  of  a child  knowing,  or  seem- 
ing, to  know  something  of  what  was 
going  on  when  he  was  taken  to  the 
font. 

MR.  JACOB  WILLIAM 
LUNINGK 

Aged  103.  Died  1870. 

This  very  remarkable  case  was 
another  of  those  the  truth  of  which 
Mr.  Thoms,  after  searching  investi- 
gation, had  to  admit.  The  instance 
was  first  mentioned  in  Notes  and 
Queries  (April,  1868).  The  com- 
munication was  signed  W.  H. 
Cottell. 


" There  is  now  living  at  Morden 
College,  Blackheath,  Mr.  Jacob  t 
William  Luning,  born  at  Hamel- 
vdrden,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover 
on  May  19,  1767.  To  enable  him 
to  succeed  to  some  property  which  a 
belonged  to  his  mother,  he  ob- 
tained forty-one  years  ago  a certifi- 
cate of  his  baptism.  A verbatim  1 
copy  is  subjoined.  Mr.  Luning  i 
was  the  elder  of  two  sons ; his 
brother  Conrad  died  in  London 
nearly  fifty  years  since. 

"He  married  at  Spalding,  Lin- 
colnshire, August  4,  1796,  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  Captain  Sands,  and  by  » 
her  had  fifteen  children.  Except- 
ing deafness,  Mr.  Luning  is  at  this 
time  in  full  possession  of  all  his  < 
faculties  of  mind  and  body ; his 
teeth  and  hair  are  comparatively 1 
sound  and  complete;  the  latter  has, 
however,  been  whitened  by  the  e 
snows  of  one  hundred  winters.  He  . 
takes  a daily  walk  in  fine  weather, 
and  reads  without  glasses.  These  . 
aids  he  discarded  on  receiving  his  : 
second  sight  some  ten  years 
since. 

" This  gentleman  claims  descent, 
through  his  mother,  from  Chris- 
tina, sister  to  Martin  Luther,  and  I 
hope  in  a short  time  to  be  allowed ; 
to  inspect  some  family  papers  said  . 
to  prove  such  to  be  the  fact.” 

" Certificate  of  Baptism  extracted 
from  the  church  books  at  Hamel- 
vorden  therein  written  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  : — 

"‘In  wedlock  born  1767  (one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven)  the  19th  May,  the  son  of  the 
here  resident  clergyman,  Meinhard 
Conrad  Luning,  and  his  wife  Mag- 
dalena Dorothea,  born  Pratje,  bap- 
tized the  2 1st  instant,  and  named 
Jacob  Williams. 

" ‘ Witness,  the  Inspector  of  Cus- 
toms, Mr.  Luning  of  Verden. 

“‘That  the  above  is  truly  ex*, 
tracted  I hereby  certificate  by  my 
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wn  handwriting,  signature,  and 
3 eal  of  office,  infidem. 

' “ ' Frederick  David  Werbe,  super- 
n ntendentand  clergyman  at  Hamel- 
it'Orden  in  the  district  of  Kehdingen, 
) :ingdom  of  Hanover,  the  30th 
filarch,  1827. 

"‘(L.S.)’  ” 

In  May,  1869,  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
fohn  Harbord,  of  Morden  College, 
vrote  to  The  Times,  saying  that 
'a  member  of  Morden  College  had 
ust  completed  his  102nd  year,  in 
oerfect  health  and  in  possession  of 
ill  his  faculties,  though  certainly 
deaf.” 

Mr.  Thoms  was  up  in  arms,  and 
fought  this  case  bravely.  However, 
the  evidence  was  overwhelming. 
It  was  on  June  23,  1870,  that  the 
long  life  of  this  nobly  descended 
gentleman  (103  years,  one  month, 
and  four  days)  at  last  ceased.  Im- 
mediately after  his  death  a piece  of 
evidence  was  produced  which  satis- 
fied even  the  sub-librarian  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  Mr.  W.  J.  Thoms, 

[himself : — 

At  the  age  of  36  he  had  insured  his 
life  in  the  Equitable  Society. 

"No  man,”  says  Mr.  Thoms, 
" ever  makes  himself  older  than  he 
is  when  effecting  an  insurance,  and 
few  live  sixty-seven  years  after 
doing  so.” 

The  Registrar-General  himself 
forwarded  to  The  Times  (July  8, 
1870)  a report  of  the  result  of  his 
‘ personal  investigation  of  this  case. 

: He  wrote : — 

"Jacob  William  Luning,  who 
died  on  June  23,  aged  103  years,  at 
Morden  College,  Blackheath,  was 
born  at  Hamclvorden,  in  Hanover, 
on  May  19,  1767.  He  came  to 
London  at  the  age  of  23,  and  was 
a boarder  at  Mr.  Duff’s  school  in 
Tooting;  he  was  naturalised  and 
married  Ellen  Sands,  at  Spalding 
in  Lincolnshire  in  1796  (age  29V 
insured  his  life  for  £200  in  the 
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Equitable  Society  at  the  age  of  36  ; 
had  twelve  children  born  and 
christened,  of  whom  six  survive — 
three  sons  and  three  daughters — 
of  ages  ranging  from  53  to  66. 
These  children  were  born,  there- 
fore, when  he  was  between  the  ages 
of  37  and  50,  from  eight  to  twenty- 
one  years  after  his  marriage. 

"Not  succeeding  in  business 
himself,  he  became  bookkeeper  in 
some  of  the  first  mercantile  houses 
in  the  city,  and  was  engaged  in 
this  vocation,  until  he  attained  in 
1858,  the  age  of  91.  He  was 
admitted  a member  of  Morden 
College,  on  March  31,  1859,  having 
in  his  memorial  to  the  trustees 
stated  his  age  to  have  been  91  on 
his  previous  birthday. 

“These  particulars  have  been 
supplied  to  the  Registrar-General 
by  Robert  Finch,  M.D.,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  Charlton, 
who  has  also  answered  some  en- 
quiries and  supplied  documentary 
evidence  which  satisfactorily  estab- 
lish the  facts. 

" Dr.  Finch  states,  on  the  daugh- 
ter’s authority,  that  from  the  date 
of  admission  into  the  College  until 
the  last  few  months,  the  old  man 
enjoyed  good  health,  and  with  the 
exception  of  some  deafness,  was  in 
the  possession  of  all  his  faculties. 
His  strength  gradually  gave  way, 
and  for  about  a fortnight  he  was 
unable  to  leave  his  bed.  The  light 
that  had  burnt  for  103  years  went 
out. 

"The  father,  Meinhard  Conrad 
Luning,  pastor  of  Hamelvdrden, 
died  at  the  age  of  51,  the  mother 
at  78! . They  had  six  children,  of 
whom  two  died  in  infancy,  one  at 
the  age  of  22,  and  the  other  three 
grew  up.  Jacob  William  was  the 
third  child.  He  was  eleven  in 
descent  from  Christina  Luther, 
sister  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther.” 

The  Equitable  Society  reporting 
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on  the  life  at  36  returned  it  good, 
but  he  had  suffered  from  small-pox. 
The  bonuses  which  were  never 
touched,  had  raised  the  £200 
policy  to  £1,292.  1 os.  He  is  the 
only  instance  in  the  records  of 
insurance  companies  of  a client 
who  passed  100  years. 

ROBERT  HOWLISON. 

Aged  103.  Died  1871. 

A reference  to  The  Echo  (Jan- 
uary 23rd,  1871),  will  enable  the 
reader  to  peruse  a pleasing  account 
of  how  a purse  of  twenty-five 
sovereigns  was  presented  to  Robert 
Howlison  of  West-Linton,  Peeble- 
shire,  on  his  103rd  birthday. 

This  led  a gentleman  of  nearly 
ninety-four  to  write  to  Notes  and 
Queries  (February,  1871)  and  report 
this  presentation,  he  adding,  "Most 
cordially  do  I,  who  am  in  humble 
expectancy  of  my  ninety-fourth, 
wish  my  venerable  senior  multos 
et  felices — with  the  like  testimony 
attached  to  every  one  of  them.” 

But  Robert  did  not  outlast  the 
year.  Whether  the  twenty-five 
sovereigns  were  too  much  for  his 
nerves  or  not  it  is  certain  that  their 
recipient  died  October  30th,  1871. 

The  following  notice  of  his  death 
appeared  in  The  Peebleshire  Adver- 
tiser, November  25th,  1871  : — 

“ On  the  30th  ult.  there  died  at 
West-Linton,  Peebleshire,  Robert 
Howlinson,  who  had  almost  reached 
the  age  of  103  years  . . . The 

deceased  was  born  at  Channel  Kirk 
on  Handsel  Monday,  1769.  He  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father 
when  only  nine  years  old,  which 
caused  Robert  and  his  elder  bro- 
thers to  be  sent,  at  an  early  age,  to 
work.  He  was  engaged  in  country 
service,  and  for  many  years  followed 
the  occupation  of  a ploughman, 
but  falling  into  indifferent  health 
[Howlison  was  evidently  not  one 


of  the  robust  centenarians]  he  ex- 
changed his  calling  for  that  of  a 
shepherd,  which  he  pursued  till 
upwards  of  eighty  years  old,  when 
the  infirmities  of  old  age  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  it. 

“Though  necessitated  from  his  ; 
earliest  years  to  labour,  he  did  not 
neglect  the  means  either  of  mental  . 
or  spiritual  improvement.  He  was 
always  a good  reader,  especially  of 
those  religious  classics  long  so  dear 
to  the  pious  of  our  land,  the  perusal  . 
of  which  tended,  in  no  slight  degree,  ■ 
to  gain  for  our  countrymen  the  ; 
proud  distinction  of  being  the  most 
intellectual  peasantry  in  the  world. 

“Robert  in  his  early  manhood  : 
lived  at  Stow,  and  while  there  . 
joined  the  Secession  Church.  After 
applying  to  be  received  into  mem- 
bership, he  was  kept  back  a year  : 
that  the  Minister  might  have  his  s 
eye  upon  him  during  that  time, 
for  as  Robert  said  : ‘ it  was  nae  . 
bairn’s  play  to  join  the  kirk  in  thae  . 
days.’  About  the  beginning  of 
the  century  he  removed  to  the  s 
neighbourhood  of  Peebles.  . . . 
afterward  he  resided  in  Newlands  s 
Parish  where  he  long  remained 
and  attended  Linton  Meeting  . 
House.  Here  he  became  an  elder. 

“ His  last  place  of  service  was  in 
Dumfriesshire,  and  when  unfitted 
longer  to  pursue  his  daily  toil  he 
returned  to  Linton,  where  he 
lived  until  his  death.  For  many 
years  he  described  himself  as  • 
waiting.  . . . Sustained  by  a 

wonderful  buoyancy  of  spirit,  he 
relished  a good  joke,  was  full  of 
anecdotes  and  wise  sayings,  and 
could  delight  a company  with  his 
sallies  of  wit.  He  could  recall  the 
arguments  of  preachers  he  had 
heard  in  his  youth,  and  combat 
their  opinions  when  he  thought 
them  unsound,  at  the  same  time 
he  could  take  a lively  interest  in 
events  which  were  passing  around 
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When  fifty  years 

age  he  married,  and  his  widow 
' irvives  him.  They  have  had  a 

numerous  family Al- 

! ough  unfortunately  towards  the 
’ ose  of  his  life  he  lost  the 
keater  part  of  his  savings,  he 
never  received  nor  could  think  of 
jccepting  parochial  relief,  alleging 
i iatGod,  whom  he  had  served  for 
lifetime,  would  sustain  him 
During  the  few  years  he  had  to 
' ve.” 

3 Hence  followed  the  presenta- 
on  of  the  twenty-five  pounds — 
hich  he  did  not  live  to  spend. 

ROBERT  BREWER. 

Aged  106.  Died  1871. 

There  may  be  found  in  the 
Jainpshire  Telegraph,  (September 
o,  1871),  an  account  of  the  life 
nd  death  of  this  centenarian. 
“Robert  Brewer  has  died  in  a 
ourt  in  Havant  Street,  Portsea,  at 
•1  he  remarkable  age  of  106  years  and 
me  month.  We  learn  that  he 
vas  born  at  Gosport,  on  the  7th 
August,  1765,  and  though  it  might 
nave  been  supposed  that  the  de- 
ceased had,  as  other  veterans  had 
lone,  made  a mistake  as  to  the 
year,  the  exactness  of  the  date  is 
confirmed  by  the  events  at  which 
he  was  present. 

“ When  about  twenty  years  of  age 
he  joined  the  navy  where  he  re- 
mained until  he  was  twenty-nine. 
He  was  in  an  action  off  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  was  on  board  the  flag- 
ship of  Admiral  Byng  during  the 
•Mutiny  of  the  Nore,  and  was  cap- 

Itain  of  the  main-top  on  board  the 
‘ Robust/  one  of  the  ships  forming 
Lord  Howe’s  fleet  on  the  glorious 
1st  of  June,  1794.  On  the  last 
occasion  he  was  severely  wounded 
by  a cannon  shot  in  the  left  ankle 
• and  side,  and  was  discharged  with 
a pension  of  £11  per  annum,  which 


six  years  ago  was  augmented  to 
.£20.  12s.  Since  that  time  he  has 
lived  in  Gosport  and  Portsmouth, 
and  carried  on  the  calling  of  a 
waterman  and  fisherman,  until 
about  six  years  ago,  when  he  was 
compelled  on  account  of  the  wound 
in  his  foot,  to  retire  from  active 
work.” 

Mr.  Thoms  necessarily  attacked 
this  instance — but  he  did  not  pull 
the  veteran  down  more  than  a year 
or  two  below  the  century,  and  he 
then  had  to  assume  that  he  was 
baptised  immediately  after  birth — 
which  may  be  doubted. 

THE  BRIGHTON  CENTENA- 
RIAN. 

THOMAS  GEERAN,  or 
GUERIN. 

Aged  106.  Died  1871. 

In  certain  Brighton  newspapers 
early  in  1870,  might  have  been 
read  an  announcement  of  which 
the  following  statement  is  an 
abridgement. 

“ To  be  published  by  subscription, 
is.  to  subscribers;  non-subscribers, 
is.  6d.  A sketch  of  the  life  of 
Thomas  Guerin,  the  Brighton 
Centenarian.  . . with  a photograph 
of  Thomas  Guerin  by  M.  Lombardi 
of  Brighton  . . . 

“Thomas  Guerin,  who  is  now 
in  his  104th  year,  was  present  at 
the  capture  of  Seringapatam  in 
1799 ; at  Corunna,  in  1809,  he 
received  two  gunshot  wounds;  at 
Vittoria  a severe  sabre  cut  in  the 
head.  He  escaped  through  Water- 
loo and  entered  Paris  with  the 
victorious  armies  ; was  discharged 
invalided  from  the  71st  Highlanders 
in  1819  with  114  days’  pay,  but 
without  any  pension,  and  is  now  as 
may  be  supposed,  in  very  strait- 
ened circumstances.  . . 
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This  pamphlet  was  published  by 
Mr.  Robert  Hardwicke,  192  Picca- 
dilly, and  at  The  Advertiser  office, 
Brighton. 

The  good  soul  died  on  Nov.  20, 
1871,  when  the  following  account 
appeared  in  The  Times  : — 

“I  send  you  the  following  par- 
ticulars of  the  life  of  a veteran, 
Thomas  Geeran,  who  died  a few 
days  ago  in  the  infirmary  of  the 
Brighton  Union,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  105  years. 

“These  particulars  I gathered 
from  the  lips  of  the  old  man  him- 
self, and  from  the  inquiries  which 
I have  made  I have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  they  are  reliable. 
Should  you  deem  them  worthy  of 
record  I should  feel  obliged  by 
your  inserting  them  in  The  Times. 

“Thomas  Geeran  was  born  on 
May  14,  1766,  at  Scarriff,  in  the 
county  of  Clare,  Ireland.  Bred  a 
sawyer,  he  continued  to  work  at 
his  trade  till  the  year  1796,  when  he 
enlisted  in  the  71st  regiment. 

“ He  shortly  afterwards  went  out 
to  India,  and  on  the  breaking  out 
of  hostilities  with  Tippoo  Saib, 
the  Sultan  of  Mysore,  he  was  en- 
gaged at  the  siege  of  Seringapatam, 
which  was  carried  by  storm  on 
May  4,  1799- 

“ On  his  return  to  England  he 
accompanied  his  regiment  on  the 
expedition  to  Walcheren,  and 
thence,  after  a short  interval,  he 
proceeded  with  large  reinforce- 
ments to  join  the  army  of  Lord 
Wellington  in  the  Peninsula,  where 
he  continued  to  serve  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  in  April  1814. 

“ He  was  engaged  in  almost 
every  battle  fought  by  our  army 
after  our  arrival  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  was  severely  wounded  on  three 
occasions. 

“ On  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba  he  was  sent  with  the  army  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Belgium, 


and  concluded  his  active  military  r 
career  at  Waterloo.  In  1819  he  • 
was  discharged  from  the  service. 

“For  many  years  he  gained  his 
livelihood  by  working  at  his  old 
trade  as  a sawyer,  and  when  he  be- 
came infirm  he  contrived  to  eke 
out  an  existence  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  charitable,  among  ; 
whom,  I believe,  may  be  mentioned 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  several 
other  members  of  the  royal  family. 
He  retained  the  perfect  use  of  all 
his  senses  to  the  last,  and  his  me- 
mory, which  was  wonderfully  reten- 
tive, remained  unimpaired  to  the 
end  of  his  life.” 

This  letter  was  signed  “ H.  P." 
whose  statements  Mr.  Thoms  con- 
tested in  The  Times.  In  reply 
“ H.  P.”  explained  that  he  had 
made  inquiries  at  Scarriff  through  a 
Father  O'Malley,  the  parish  priest 
of  that  place,  when  he  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  1867,  and  that 
the  result  of  the  inquiry  was  that  a 
man  then  in  Scarriff  named  Geeran, 
aged  72,  informed  Father  O’Malley, 
that  he  had  an  uncle  named  Geeran 
who  had  enlisted  in  the  army  when 
he  himself  was  only  two  years  old, 
and  that  the  family  had  never  heard 
of  their  relation  since.  H.  P.  urged 
that  this  evidence  would  tally  with 
Geeran’s  own  statement,  as  to  the 
date  of  his  enlistment.  The  writer 
also  urged  that  the  fact  of  his  not 
having  a pension  (a  point  upon 
which  Mr.  Thoms,  who  could  not 
trace  Geeran' s name  in  any  regi- 
mental records,  wrote  very  severely) 
was  owing,  as  the  man  himself  ad- 
mitted to  his  having  been  dis- 
charged from  _the  service  for  mis- 
conduct, that  the  same  cause  would 
account  for  his  not  having  the 
Waterloo  medal ; that  in  all  proba- 
bility the  old  man  had  served  in  a 
false  name,  as  did  nine  out  of  ten 
soldiers  in  his  day ; and  finally, 
that  he  had  absolutely  forgotten  his 
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sutned  name.  H.  P.  added  I 
j aver  in  my  life  saw  a man  more 
r mt  with  age  than  was  Geeran. 

Dr.  Tuthill  Massy,  of  Brighton, 

\ ow  dashed  into  the  contest  by  way 
a letter  to  The  Times,  (Nov.  25, 

L « Having  made  a post  - mortem 
( lamination  of  Thomas  Geeran,  I 
j annot  let  Mr.  Thoms’s  letter  pass 
! ithout  a few  remarks  on  his  incre- 
- ulity,  which,  with  your  permission, 
i, shall  briefly  state  in  reply  to  Mr. 

: horns’ s evidence,  a part  of  which 
; uns  thus— 

n < i have  before  me  four  different 
hotographs  of  Geeran,  taken  on 
vhat  he  said  was  his  104th  birth- 
ay,  and  I feel  convinced  that  any 
physiologist  would  at  a glance  pro- 
nounce them  to  be  portraits  ot  a 
xnan  nearer  80  than  104  years  of 
Cge.  ’ 

f‘  I have  compared  these  photo- 
graphs and  it  is  surprising  how  un- 
ike  each  other  they  are.  One 
ooks  twenty,  I may  say  thirty  years 
•flder  than  the  other  three,  although 
aken  on  the  same  day.  But  let  Mr. 
Thoms  speak  on.  He  says  : — 
‘“The  indications  of  extreme 
ige  which  are  so  marked  in  the 
oortrait  of  a genuine  centenarian 
ire  entirely  wanting  in  these  admi- 
rably executed  photographs  of 
Thomas  Geeran.’ 

“ I have  the  photographs  of  two 
genuine  centenarians  — Matthew 
Greathead,  of  Richmond,  Yorkshire; 
the  other  Richard  Purser,  of  Chel- 
tenham, aged  1 12.  Their  likenesses 
are  both  younger-looking  than 
» Geeran’s,  although  their  heads  are 
larger.  Geeran  had  a small,  com- 
i pact  head,  very  well  formed,  and 
his  features  were  small,  thus  lead- 
ing a superficial  observer  to  picture 
youth  where  really  age  existed. 

“Again,  it  appears  childish  ask- 
ing for  the  registered  birth  of  a 
! publican’s  son  in  an  obscure  village 


in  a remote  Irish  county,  when  it  is 
known  to  Mr.  Thoms,  as  stated  in 
the  ‘ Introduction  to  the  Life  of 
Geeran,’  that  ‘ in  those  distant  days 
registration  was  not  much  thought 
of  by  doctors  or  divines.’  So  care- 
less were  even  the  noble  family  of 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
that  even  to  this  hour  it  is  a ques- 
tion whether  he  was  born  in  Dan- 
gan  Castle,  co.  Meath,  or  in  the  city 
of  Dublin. 

* * * * 
ft  Mr.  George  Long  knew  Geeran 
for  ten  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
period  said,  ‘I  entered  his  age 
when  he  first  called  upon  me,  and 
since,  on  each  birthday,  he  has  re- 
peated the  same,  adding  one  year 
correctly.  Now,  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  he  appears  younger  than  when 
I first  knew  him,  looking  then  a 
very  old  man.  Mr.  Long  also  tes- 
tified to  Geeran’s  love  of  reading 
translations  from  the  classical  au- 
thors, and  when  questioned  remem- 
bering what  he  had  read. 

“Mr.  Thoms  refers  with  great 
confidence  to  the  enquiry  made  at 
Chelsea.  This  I can  answer  by 
stating  there  is  an  old  soldier  in  the 
Brighton  Workhouse  who  applied 
in  vain  for  forty  years,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  had  his  name  dis- 
covered and  got  his  pension. 

“ Geeran  accounted  for  his  having 
foolishly  enlisted  at  the  ripe  age  of 
thirty.  He  held  the  appointment 
of  clerk  in  the  office  of  a wealthy 
firm  in  Waterford,  and  was  raised 
to  an  advanced  post  as  agent  to  the 
branch  house  in  America.  Before 
starting  he  joined  some  acquaint- 
ances to  have  a jolly  farewell,  got 
drunk,  and  enlisted — which  to  the 
last,  he  mourned. 

“The  examination  of  Geeran’s 
remains  has  revealed  much  that 
is  mysterious.  No  one  suspected 
the  amount  of  disease  within  the 
old  soldier.  How  he  could  have 
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battled  through  life,  and  ascended 
the  Brighton  hills  for  years,  out  in 
every  weather,  with  a heart  closely 
bound  up  in  the  pericardium,  a 
lung  closely  adhering  to  the  ribs, 
and  cancer  of  the  pyloric  orifice  to 
his  stomach,  is  far  more  difficult  of 
comprehension  than  the  useless 
folly  of  those  who  question  his 
great  age." 

Geeran  was  a tall  man,  5 feet 
iof  inches  before  he  began  to  stoop, 
his  hair  was  brown,  his  eyes  blue, 
and  his  complexion  fresh. 

EDWARD  COUCH. 

Aged  no.  Died  1871. 

The  Western  Daily  News  of 
January  31,  1871,  announced  the 
death  on  the  previous  day,  of  this 
centenarian,  who  died  at  Torpoint. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  crew  of 
the  “Victory,”  at  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  and  also  fought  under 
Lord  Howe  on  the  glorious  1st  of 
June  in  1794.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  had  enjoyed  for  many 
years  a Government  pension.  His 
memory  never  failed  him,  and  he 
was  singularly  cheerful.  Torpoint, 
in  the  parish  of  Antony,  is  in 
Cornwall.  There  he  was  born 
Aug.  2,  1761.  At  19  he  joined  a 
privateer  (1780),  was  pressed,  ten 
years  later,  on  board  the  “ Romley,” 
fought  under  Lord  Howe  on  board 
the  “Gibraltar”  (1794),  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  French  (1797),  and 
was  held  by  that  enemy  between 
two  and  three  years.  He  also 
fought  on  the  “Majestic,”  at 
the  Nile,  on  the  “Victory,”  at 
Trafalgar,  and  on  the  “Romley," 
at  Boulogne.  He  left  the  service 
almost  immediately  after  Waterloo, 
he  being  disgusted  with  the  piping 
times  of  peace. 

He  was  buried  with  full  naval 
honours,  in  the  churchyard  of 
Antony.  He  had  been  baptised  in 


1776,  at  the  age  of  15.  To  this 
statement  great  objection  was 
taken  (1871),  when  several  letters 
appeared  (Western  Daily  News) 
asserting  that  late  baptisms  were 
common  in  the  west  of  England 
during  the  last  century.  One 
“ E.  C.,”  who  held  that  baptism  is 
no  certain  proof  of  age,  urged  ■ 
that  his  own  father  was  only  bap-  r 
tised  when  four  years  of  age,  and 
that  he  knew  a family  of  seven 
children,  all  of  whom  walked  on 
the  same  day  three  miles  to  church 
to  be  christened.  This  would 
make  the  eldest  quite  15  or  16,  at; 
least,  for  no  child  under  six  could 
have  walked  three  miles  to  church. : 
All  endeavours  to  make  E.  Couch 
admit  he  was  not  100  failed.  He 
never  deviated  from  his  story  t 
in  the  least.  However,  nobody  • 
during  the  contest  made  him  less  : 
than  96. 

SALLY  CLARK. 

Aged  109.  Died  1871. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  of  Chester  ’ 
furnished  the  first  information  of 
this  case  to  Notes  and  Queries,  (Jan. 
25,  1868)  : — 

“ There  is  now  living  at  Hawarden  - 
in  the  county  of  Flint  an  old  lady  . 
named  Sally  Clark,  who  claims  to 
have  been  born  at  Caerwys  in  that  : 
county  in  the  year  1762.  She 
reckons  her  age  (106)  from  the 
date  of  her  marriage  in  1790, 
at  which  time  she  declares  she 
was  28  years  old.  She  further 
declares  that  she  walked  with  her 
parents  to  Caerwys  Church  on  the 
day  of  her  christening  . . . The 
actual  facts  as  ascertained  by 
registers  and  other  documents  in 
my  possession  are  as  follows  : — 

“ John  Davis  and  Rose  Roberts  : 
were  married  in  the  neighbourhood  1 
of  Mold,  Flintshire,  and  had  a first- 
born daughter,  Margaret,  living 
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rrhcn  they  migrated  to  Caerwys 
• i 1757,  where  several  children 
-ere  born  to  them.  The  following 
1 ocument  was  extracted  by  the 
:.ev.  W.  Hughes,  Rector  of  Caer- 
: ys  : — 

Baptism  solemnised  in  the 
parish  of  Caerwys  in  the  county  of 
:ilint,  in  the  year  1767:  Sarah, 
yaughter  of  John  Davies  and  Rose 
his  wife,  baptized  in  March.’ 

I “This  was  given  Jan.  2,  1867. 

' ihe  baptisms  of  another  daughter 
; ad  son  appear  in  1769  and  1772. 
E^hen  about  12  Sarah  went  as  a 
cervant  to  Farmer  Gibbons,  Ha- 
tvarden,  and  remained  there  ten 
sears,  when  (1790)  she  was  married 
t Ha  warden  Church  to  William 
dark,  a labourer.  Hawarden  then 
■ecame  her  home.  In  1844,  her 
usband,  to  whom  she  had  borne 
;n  children,  died.  The  eldest 
aughter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Blundell, 
Vas  living  (aged77)  in  1868  at  West 
p)erby,  near  Liverpool.  A daugh- 
[5r  and  a son  were  in  Hawarden 

I that  year  (1868)  when  she 
ved  in  the  son’s  cottage,  where 
: was  not  uncommon  to  see  the 
ncient  dame,  then  almost  blind, 
itting  in  her  arm-chair  with  one 
f her  many  great  grand-children 
itting  on  her  knee. 

“Mr.  Hughes  in  that  year,  at 
he  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
/ho  always  took  great  interest  in 
er,  had  a photograph  taken  of  the 
ood  woman.  In  this  she  is  to  be 
een  sitting  at  her  cottage  door, 
n the  lintel  of  which,  above  her 
ead,  is  nailed  a horseshoe,  the 
eneral  harbinger  of  good  luck 

II  over  the  world.  Mrs.  Clark 

I ad,  it  has  been  said,  ten  children, 
rom  these  sprang  30  grand- 
hildren  and  at  least  32  great  grand- 
hildren— the  greater  number  at 
aat  date  living." 

In  1868  Mrs.  Clark  had  a nephew, 
er  brother  John's  son,  living,  and 
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then  upwards  of  80— her  brother 
having  been  born  in  1758.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  the  Bishop  of  Chester  also 
investigated  this  case  and  held  it 
to  be  clearly  established.  She  died 
at  Hawarden  in  1871,  and  was 
there  buried. 

JOSHUA  MILLER. 

Aged  in.  Died  1872. 

“There  is  now  living,”  might 
have  been  read  in  Notes  and  Queries 
(July,  1871),  “in  the  workhouse  at 
Morpeth,  Northumberland,  a man 
aged  no,  who,  until  very  recently, 
might  be  seen  walking  about  the 
town,  and  in  possession  of  all  his 
faculties.  He  is  a native  of  Whick- 
ham,  where  his  baptismal  register 
has  been  sought  and  found.  He 
was  early  in  life  seized  by  the  press 
gang,  and  served  for  some  time 
under  Nelson  in  his  own  ship. 

“There  is  a photograph  of  this 
old  fellow,  and  a comely  portrait  it 
is.  His  name  is  Joshua  Miller.’’ 

Joshua  would  tell  how  he  was 
born  at  Teams-on-the-Tyne.  His 
father’s  name  was  Robert  Miller, 
and  his  mother’s  Thomasina Coates. 
His  father  was  a keelman,  and  lived 
to  the  age  of  114  years.  He,  him- 
self, worked  as  a keelman  until  he 
was  pressed  into  the  Royal  Navy, 
at  Shields,  but  in  what  year,  or  at 
what  age,  he  could  not  remember. 
He  was  drafted  into  the  war  frigate 
" Pomona,”  commanded  at  that 
time  by  Captain  Lobb,  who,  he 
would  say,  “was  the  oldest  captain 
in  the  navy.”  The  ship  cruised 
principally  off  the  coasts  of  France, 
Portugal,  and  Spain,  during  the 
five  years  he  was  on  board  her. 
He  was  not  discharged,  but  left 
the  service  of  his  own  accord.  He 
would  talk  of  an  interview  he  had 
with  Lord  Nelson,  at  Portsmouth, 
and  took  credit  for  being  the 
means  of  doing  away  with  flogging 
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in  the  navy.  This  he  firmly 
believed,  albeit,  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  a sailor  or  two  have 
been  flogged  in  the  present  reign. 

He  next  turned  up  as  working  a 
" keel”  upon  the  river  Blyth.  He 
was  married  twice.  First,  at 
Horton  Church,  but  in  what  year 
or  at  what  age  he  could  not  tell. 
Eight  children  were  the  issue  of 
this  marriage.  His  wife  died,  but 
he  could  not  tell  when,  and  he 
lived  a widower  for  several  years. 
He  married  his  second  wife  at  Bed- 
lington,  but  in  what  year  or  at 
what  age  he  could  not  remember. 
He  had  issue  by  the  second  mar- 
riage, one  daughter  who  was  40 
years  of  age  in  1871.  She  was  there- 
fore born  when  her  father  was  70. 

This  daughter  was  married — a 
Mrs.  Cockburn,  who  lived  at 
Stockburn,  and  was  (1871),  the 
mother  of  nine  children.  She  was 
a remarkably  strong  and  powerful 
woman.  She  would  tell  how  the 
earliest  recollection  of  her  father 
was  that  of  an  old  man  with  a bald 
head  and  long  white  hair  at  the 
back  of  it,  with  which,  as  a little 
girl  she  used  to  play,  and  try  to 
curl.  He  was  uniformly  healthy, 
and  was  a very  large  eater,  par- 
ticularly of  animal  food-  He  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  was  not  by 
any  means  an  intelligent  man,  but 
full  of  foolish  stories  which  did 
little  more  than  raise  a laugh. 
He  had  always  been  happy  and 
contented,  and  cared  for  nothing 
but  his  food  and  tobacco.  The 
latter  he  both  chewed  and  smoked. 
He  did  not  care  for  alcoholic  liquors. 

This  daughter  also  informed  the 
inquirer,  Dr.  R.  Paton  (Morpeth) 
that  her  mother  had  died  at  63. 
She  also  added  that  an  aunt  or 
sister  of  her  father’s,  died  a few 
years  previously  at  Gateshead,  aged 
xo8  years.  This  statement  by  his 
daughter  Miller  confirmed. 


In  January,  1871,  The  North  of 
England  Advertiser  contained  an 
interesting  notice  of  this  centena- 
rian, whose  claims,  however,  to  the 
great  age  of  ill  have  been  very 
clearly  proved  by  Mr.  Thoms  to  be 
greatly  exaggerated.  This  paper 
was  written  by  a gentleman  signing 
himself"  An  Old  Stager,”  and  was 
entitled  “ Centenarianism  in  the 
North  of  England.” 

It  in  part  ran  as  follows  : — 

“ In  some  respects  it  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  after  descanting  upon 
the  wonderful  length  of  existence 
of  those  named,  we  have  still  in  our 
midst,  one  who  is  hale  and  hearty, 
and  who  has  reached  the  patriar- 
chal age  of  no  years— namely, 
Joshua  Miller.  This  old  man  fought 
under  the  gallant  Nelson,  and  like 
all  old  tars,  his  greatest  glory  is  in 
repeating  the  deeds  of  the  bold  and 
the  brave — how  when  the  ' Pomona’ 
frigate  was  once  lying  off  Boulogne 
a live  shell  was  thrown  on  deck 
which  he  fearlessly  grasped  and 
pitched  overboard  — how  he  nar- 
rowly escaped  kingdom  - come 
seventy  or  eighty  years  ago — how 
he  laughed  when  his  enemies  went 
by  the  board — how  that  his  father 
lived  to  the  age  of  119,  his  sister  to 
120,  and  that  he  hopes  to  do  the 
same,  with  an  endless  variety  of 
characteristic  yarns  which  would 
lose  their  pungency  by  repetition. 

"About  twelve  months  ago  he 
astonished  the  officers  and  captain 
of  the  gunboat  ‘Castor’  by  the 
agility  with  which  he  paced  the 
deck,  scanned  the  rigging,  an  i 
dived  into  the  cabins.  It  is  affirmed 
that  Joshua  was  born  at  Gateshead 
in  1761,  and  the  record  of  his  bap- 
tism is  in  the  parish  register  at 
Whickham.  If  this  statement  is 
true  we  have  another  refutation  0. 
the  assertion  that  no  person  can  be 
proved  to  have  lived  100  years. 

"A  couple  of  years  since,  Mr. 
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j 30.  Grey,  kindly  endeavoured  to 
;ise  a subscription  to  keep  the 
i tarty  old  soul  off  the  parish,  or 
cut  of  the  poor-law  union,  but  I 
, :lieve  the  good  intentions  of  Mr. 
:rey  were  not  successful.  At  any 
ite,  by  a paragraph  in  the  papers, 
observe  that  Joshua  Miller  is  an 
mate  of  the  Morpeth  Workhouse, 
r here  he  partook  of  a hearty  meal 
i 1 Christmas  Day. 

« This  appears  to  be  a lamentable 
mclusion  to  the  old  tar’s  career, 
ud  almost  to  imply  that  the  old 
llow  has  braved  the  battle  and  the 
ireeze  to  small  purpose.  So  far  as 
convenient  in  such  establish- 
ments, it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
at  the  veteran  is  well  treated  and 
Dmfortable — that  his  appetite  and 
jgestive  organs  are  in  full  trim — 
ad  that  not  one  of  those  houseless 
•anderers  enjoyed  his  dinner  with 
reater  zest  than  Joshua  Miller.  If 
:fe  is  worth  having,  and  even  small 
leasures  only  now  and  then  shed 
aeir  radiance,  may  it  be  many  a 
ang  year  before  they  ‘ rattle  his 
ones  over  the  stones.’” 
Nevertheless,  he  died  in  1872 
April),  for  we  find  the  following 
lOtice  of  his  decease  in  The  New- 
astle  Daily  Journal  (April  25)  : — 

“ There  died  yesterday  in  the 
Jnion  Workhouse,  Morpeth,  an  in- 
nate, Joshua  Miller,  said  to  be  in 
'ears  of  age.”  After  giving  some 
>articulars  already  set  out  here,  the 
vriter  continued  : “ Latterly  he 
vas  employed  at  Bedlington  Iron 
Works  in  conveying  the  manufac- 
ured  goods  down  the  river  to  the 
Port  of  Blyth.  He  became  an  in- 
fnate  of  the  workhouse  about  two 
years  ago,  and  was  able  to  move 
jibout  till  within  a week  ago  . . . 
His  departure  from  this  life  was 
announced  to  the  town  by  a muffled 
jpeal.” 

The  same  writer,  in  afterwards 
publishing  his  discovery  that  Miller 
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was  by  no  means  so  old  as  he  had 
given  himself  out  to  be,  said,  “ In 
his  sphere  as  a pauper  the  old  man 
received  deference  from  all,  and 
was  placed  in  the  van  of  his  con- 
freres." The  writer  admitted  that 
Mr.  G.  Grey,  assistant-overseer  for 
the  parish  ot  All  Saints,  had  proved 
that  Miller  largely  overstated  his 
age.  Mr.  Grey  himself  acquitted 
the  veteran  of  any  wish  to  deceive 
his  patrons ; he  really  believed  he 
was  as  old  as  the  first  of  two  regis- 
ters which  were  confounded  made 
him  appear.  But  there  can  be  no 
question  that  Miller  was  a very 
wonderful  man  for  his  years,  re- 
markably fresh. 

His  severest  opponent  gave  him 
over  ninety  years,  and  within  a 
year  of  that  age  he  had  worked  a 
cargo  boat  up  and  down  a tidal 
river.  He  certainly  should  have 
been  saved  from  the  fall  of  entering 
a workhouse.  Strange  that  all  his 
grandchildren  combined  could  not 
find  bread  enough  for  their  aged 
ancestor. 

MRS.  LAWRENCE. 

Aged  104^.  Died  1862. 

In  Notes  and  Queries,  (March  1, 
1868)  may  be  found  the  follow- 
ing : — 

“ By  the  courtesy  of  Major- 
General  Lawrence,  of  Sydney 
Place,  Bath,  I am  enabled  to  offer 
you  a well  attested  case  of  cente- 
narianism.  General  Lawrence’s 
mother,  Mrs.  Martha  Lawrence, 
daughter  of  John  Cripps,  Esq.,  of 
Upton  House,  Tetbury,  was  born 
on  August  9,  1758,  in  Bow  Lane, 
Cheapside,  and  christened  at  St. 
St.  Mary’s,  Aldermary.  She  died 
on  themorning  of  February  16,  1862 
. . . She  expired  without  a struggle, 
in  full  possession  of  her  faculties. 
General  Lawrence  informs  me  that 
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on  a fly-leaf  of  an  old  family  Bible 
in  his  possession  is  the  following 
entry  : — 

“ ‘ John  Lawrence  and  Martha 
Cripps  were  married  Nov.  12, 1782, 
at  Streatham. 

Her  son,  General  Lawrence,  in- 
formed Mr.  Thoms  that  his  mother 
had  four  sisters.  Mr.  Thoms  gives 
the  general  credit  for  courtesy  in 
furnishing  this  information,  but 
he  himself  thought  fit  (though  he 
found  the  lady’s  baptismal  entry,)  to 
mistrust  it.  He  admitted,  however 
("  Longevity  of  Man,”  p.  268),  that 
" a lady  who  died  nearly  eighty 
years  after  her  marriage  must,  at 
all  events,  have  been  nearly  a cen- 
tenarian.” This  gentleman  does  not 
appear  to  have  doubted  the  lady’s 
marriage — which  is  something  of  a 
consolation. 


MATTHEW  BADEN. 

Aged  106,  Died  1869. 

There  may  be  read  in  The  Times 
(May  13,  1869)  the  following  nar- 
rative : — 

"There  died  on  Tuesday  morning 
(May  nth,  1869)  at  Oare,  in  the 
parish  of  Wilcot,  Wilts,  Matthew 
Baden,  at  the  age  of  106^  years, 
having  been  born  at  Pewsey  in  the 
month  of  February,  1763.  He  has 
left  a numerous  offspring  of  chil- 
dren, grandchildren,  great-grand- 
children, and  great-great-grand- 
children. His  eldest  daughter  now 
living  is  verging  on  eighty,  and 
her  children  and  grandchildren  are 
many.  Matthew  Baden  did  not 
marry  till  he  was  nearly  thirty  years 
of  age.  Till  latterly  he  cultivated 
a few  acres  of  garden  land,  and  he 
died  respected  in  his  own  little 
freehold  cottage  at  Oare,  after  a 
confinement  to  his  bed  of  four  days 
only." 


MRS.  PUCKLE. 

Aged  106.  Died  1872. 

In  The  Times  (December  13, 
1872),  may  be  found  the  follow- 
ing : — “ There  has  just  died  at  High 
Wych,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts, 
on  the  9th  December,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Puckle,  nee  Elizabeth  Smith, 
in  her  106th  year.  She  was  bap- 
tised at  Eastwick,  Herts,  near 
Harlow,  Essex,  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1767.  She  was  bedridden, 
but  otherwise  in  full  possession  of 
all  her  faculties  till  within  ten 
days  of  her  death,  being  able  to 
read  a verse  of  a chapter  in  Isaiah, 
without  spectacles  and  without 
prompting.  She  was  remarkable 
for  her  cheerful  demeanour,  plump 
healthy  appearance,  and  lively 
recollection  of  bygone  facts  and 
occurrences.  She  always  asserted 
that  she  remembered  walking  to 
church  in  pattens  to  be  baptised, 
which  would  seem  to  add  at  least 
two  years  to  her  recorded  age.” 

Previously  in  The  Times,  (Oc- 
tober, 1871),  there  had  been  pub- 
lished a notice  of  the  existence  of 
this  centenarian. 

" About  a mile  and  a half  from 
High  Wych,  there  is  now  living  an 
old  lady  named  Elizabeth  Puckle. 
In  early  life  she  was  in  service,  and 
she  has  always  been  remarkable  for 
her  good  temper.  She  is  now 
living  in  a thatched  cottage,  with 
clay  walls  and  a floor  of  bricks. 
Her  bed  is  near  the  outer  door  of 
the  cottage,  and  this  is  generally 
open  in  fine  weather.  Her  memory 
is  excellent,  but  her  annals  are 
short  and  simple,  generally  relating 
to  her  neighbours  and  lriends.  It 
is  quite  refreshing  to  see  this  old 
lady,  so  different  from  most  persons 
of  extreme  old  age — her  smile  so 
bright,  and  her  chat  about  the 
grandfathers  of  septuagenarians  so 
lively.  She  is  supported  by  her 
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lildren  and  grandchildren  and 
?es  in  comfort.  In  her  younger 
xvs  Mrs.  Puckle  filled  the  situation 
nursemaid  in  the  family  ot  the 
•andfather  of  the  present  Mr. 
fivers,  of  Sawbridgeworth  Nur- 
iries — who  is  74  years  of  a§e- 

MRS.  CATHERINE 
DUNCOMBE  SHAFTO. 

Aged  ioi.  Died  1872. 

Another  of  the  cases  which  Mr. 
‘horns  conceded  to  be  utterly  true, 
here  could  be  no  question  upon 
ae  point.  Mrs.  Shafto  came  from 
county  family  and  married  into 
nother.  Her  birth,  her  life,  her 
eath,  were  all  practically  public. 
,he  was  born  in  Auckland,  and  is 
herefore  one  of  the  most  northern 
4 centenarians.  The  lady's  bap- 
ismal  entry  runs  thus  : — “ Feb. 
I.  1771,  Catherine,  daughter  of 

16ir  John  and  Lady  Dorothy  Eden, 
if  Windleston.” 

She  was  married  in  1803  to  Mr. 
lobert  Eden  Duncombe  Shafto,  of 
Whitworth,  co.  Durham,  where 
;he  lived  the  remainder  of  her  life. 
Sir  Alexander  Spearman  quite 
lemonstrated  this  lady’s  age,  apart 
rom  baptismal  entry,  by  showing 
::;hatin  October  1790,  she  then  being 
[9,  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
government  nominees  in  the  ton- 

I.ine  of  that  year.  She  had  five 
sons  and  one  daughter.  Of  the 
sons  all  became  public  men ; one 
of  them  Robert  Duncombe  Shafto 
oeing  for  many  years  a prominent 
member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Mrs.  Shafto  not  only  possessed  a 
sound  constitution  but  a very 
vigorous  intellect.  She  was  fond 
of  company,  singularly  hospitable, 
and  exceptionally  charitable.  On 
the  day  when  she  completed  her 
100  years  she  sat  down  not  only  at 
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the  marriage  breakfast  of  a grand- 
daughter, but  also  at  the  dinner 
which  followed  in  the  evening. 
Throughout  her  life  she  had 
delightful  health,  and  maintained 
her  senses  and  the  use  of  her  in- 
tellect to  the  very  last.  Cheerful 
as  she  was,  however,  she  desired  to 
die.  Even  on  the  morning  of  her 
death  her  intellect  was  quite  clear, 
and  she  expressed  a cheerful  belief 
to  her  medical  attendant  that  her 
death  was  very  rapidly  approach- 
ing. 

WILLIAM  WEBB. 

Aged  105. 

The  Rock  (Feb.  3,  1871)  reported 
this  case.  The  statement  ran: — 

“ There  is  now  living  at  Frome, 
in  Somersetshire,  a man  who  has 
survived  a hundred  and  five  winters, 
and  who  is  healthy  and  capable  of 
telling  his  own  history.  He  was 
born,  as  he  himself  states,  at  Frome, 
on  Christmas  Day,  or  Christmas 
Eve,  106  years  ago. 

“ In  his  early  days  he  learnt  the 
trade  of  a shearman  (a  branch  of 
cloth  manufacturing),  but  when 
about  25  years  of  age  he  enlisted 
into  the  marines,  and  served  eight 
years,  being  present  in  some  of 
Lord  Nelson’s  memorable  engage- 
ments. After  he  had  obtained  his 
discharge  he  returned  to  Frome, 
married,  and  worked  as  a labourer 
until  old  age  prevented  his  con- 
tinuing to  do  so.  He  now  rises 
about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  re- 
tires about  nine  at  night.  ffis 
memory  is  very  good,  and  his  hair 
not  so  white  as  that  of  many  men 
at  sixty  years  of  age. 

“ A few  days  ago  he  was  a party 
to  and  executed  a deed  of  convey- 
ance relating  to  some  little  property 
in  which  he  had  an  interest,  and  he 
perfectly  understood  the  nature  of 
the  document  presented  for  his  sig- 
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nature.  Three  years  ago  this  old 
man,  W.  Webb,  was  in  the  habit 
of  cultivating  his  own  garden,  and 
was  then  seen  bringing  a faggot 
from  this  garden  to  his  house  (a  dis- 
tance of  sixty  or  seventy  yards) 
upon  his  shoulders,  the  weight 
being  little  less  than  fifty  pounds, 
and  of  a most  unwieldy  size. 

“ Altogether  Webb  is  a most  re- 
markable man,  and  the  facts  being 
well  authenticated  by  collateral 
evidence  he  is  an  object  of  much 
interest.  He  attends  regularly  at 
Christ  Church,  preferring  the  ser- 
vice there  to  the  elaborate  cere- 
monies of  the  parish  church.” 

MRS.  JOHN  PESSENGER. 

Aged  101.  Died  1875. 

The  Pessenger  family  was  a noted 
family  of  New  York  butchers. 
They  were  butchers  for  several 
generations,  almost  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time. 

One  of  the  girls  of  this  Pessinger 
family,  the  belle  of  the  Bowery, 
married  Henry  Astor,  the  jolly  rich 
butcher,  the  brother  of  John  Jacob 
Astor. 

The  first  old  original  Pessenger 
was  quite  a noted  character  in  old 
New  York.  He  was  a friend,  as 
well  as  the  favourite  butcher,  of 
Washington,  who  got  all  his  meats 
of  him  when  in  New  York. 

Pessenger  was  at  first,  what  his 
grandsons  were  after  him,  army 
contractor.  He  took  a contract  to 
keep  a part  of  the  Continental 
army  in  meat,  and  he  kept  his  con- 
tract fairly  and  squarely.  Wash- 
ington heard  of  the  splended  way 
he  fed  his  portion  of  his  army, 
sent  for  him  complimented  him, 
and  became  from  that  time  the 
friend  as  well  as  the  employer  of 
the  “ boss  ” butcher. 

Afterwards,  when  Washington 
got  to  be  President  and  lived  iq 


what  is  now  Franklin  Square,  but 
was  then  Cherry  Street,  he  ar- 
ranged with  Pessenger  to  send  him 
all  his  meats.  One  day,  calling  at  ; 
the  President’s  house  to  have  his  .1 
little,  or  rather  his  big  bill,  settled 
by  the  President’s  secretary,  Tobias  i* 
Lear,  the  butcher,  saw  a pretty 
young  woman  bustling  around,  and 
casting  sheep’s  eyes  on  her  and 
inquiring  about  her,  found  that  she 
was  a waiting  maid  upon  the  Pre-: 
sident's  lady.  Her  name  was  Maria  U 
Henigar,  daughter  of  old  Chris- j 
topher  Henigar,  and  she  was  a very 
handsome  and  healthy  girl  with  a 
deal  of  sense. 

She  had  had  notions  before  this 
of  being  courted  by  some  army, 
officer  and  all  that,  but  as  an  army  - 
officer  did  not  come  her  way,  and 
an  army  contractor  did,  in  the: 
shape  of  butcher  John  Pessenger, 
why,  she,  like  the  sensible  creature 
she  was,  rejected  the  ideal  soldier 
for  the  real  butcher.  After  all, 
they  both  were  “ killing.” 

When,  in  course  of  time,  the 
President  and  his  wife  moved  to 
Philadelphia,  the  lady  wanted  Miss- 
Maria  to  go  with  her.  But  Miss- 
Maria  would  not  go.  She  had 
better  things  to  do  than  to  follow 
another  woman  about.  She  was 
offered  a husband  and  a house  of 
her  own,  and  she  jumped  at  the 
offer  and  the  offerer.  In  vain 
Washington’s  wife  begged,  in  vain  1 
even  President  Washington  argued 
with  his  wife’s  favorite ; he  could  ! 
not  persuade  her  to  go  to  Phila-  ! 
delphia.  In  this  case,  the  butcher  I 
had  more  influence  than  the  pre-  I 
sident,  and  Miss  Maria  Henigar, 
remaining  in  New  York,  became  | 
Mrs.  John  Pessenger,  and  she  I 
stayed  Mrs.  John  Pessenger  for  a : 
good  many  years,  over  seventy-  I 
five  in  all,  fifty  of  which  she  was  a 1 
widow. 

This  remarkable  woman  lived  fit  I 
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be  iol  years  old.  She  saw  and 
remembered  seeing  the  three  great 
r wars  of  N.  America.  She  was  a 
young  child  on  the  breaking  out  of 
; the  Revolution  ; she  was  a married 
woman  in  the  war  of  18x2,  and  she 
[ Was  an  old  widow,  but  a well  pre- 
served old  widow,  when  Abraham 

ii  Lincoln  was  killed.  That  was  a 
t mother  to  be  proud  of,  and  her 
> two  sons,  butchers,  were  very 
; proud  of  her. 

GRANDMOTHER  NUGEN. 

Aged  too.  Died  1877. 

There  maybe  read  in  The  Kings - 
, town  (Indiana)  Journal: — 

"Grandmother  Nugen  died  March 

21st,  1877,  at  the  residence  of  her 
son,  George  Nugen,  in  Lewisville, 
Indiana.  She  had  almost  com- 

■ pleted  her  100th  year.  She  leaves 

■ surviving  her  12  children,  66  grand- 
children, 100  great-grandchildren, 
and  2 great-great-grandchildren,  a 

total  of  180.” 

TWENTY-SIX  AMERICAN 
CENTENARIANS. 

(1878.) 

During  1878  no  less  than  twenty- 

■ six  centenarians  died  in  the  United 
States  whose  aggregate  age  was 
2,692  years.  The  oldest  among 

I them— though  his  claims  were 
stoutly  disputed  — was  Captain 
Lahrbush,  who  died  in  April,  in 
New  York,  at  the  age  of  111.  Fif- 
teen of  the  twenty-six  were  women, 
and  of  the  eleven  males  one  was 
I : colored. 

THE  FOUR  PICARD 
CENTENARIANS. 

Augustus  Picard,  aged  109. 
Died  1878. 

His  father,  aged  108. 

His  mother,  aged  104. 

His  twin  sister  (in  1878)  109— still 
hying  (1878)  in  Quebec. 
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Augustus  Picard,  died  at  Roches- 
ter (N.Y.),  at  the  age  of  109.  His 
father  is  said  to  have  lived  to  the 
age  of  xo8  and  his  mother  to  104, 
while  a sister,  109  years  old,  is  still 
living  in  Quebec.  Picard  was  an 
inveterate  smoker,  and  scaicely  ill 
for  a day  in  his  life. 

HENRY  RU3SELL. 

Aged  104.  Died  June  1880. 

"(To  the  Editor  of  the  Daily 
News.)  — Sir,  — On  Friday  last 
Henry  Russell,  an  inmate  of  this 
institution,  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  104  years.  The  deceased 
had  been  an  inmate  of  the  asylum 
for  about  20  years,  and  always  en- 
joyed good  health  ; he  was  in  full 
possession  of  all  his  faculties  to 
within  a few  days  of  his  death. — 
Yours  faithfully,  John  Levy,  Se- 
cretary. — Hand-in-Hand  Asylum, 
23,  Wells  Street,  Hackney.” 

SARAH  WHITE. 

Aged  106.  Died  1881. 

" In  spite  of  the  protests  of  Mr. 
Thoms  the  habit  of  centenarianism 
seems  to  be  increasing  in  these  is- 
lands. A few  days  ago  some  one 
died  who  had  ‘got  into  his  cen- 
tury,’ as  cricketers  say,  and  it  was 
vain  for  Mr.  Thoms  to  cavil,  for  the 
rector  of  Lincoln  testified  to  the 
truth  of  the  story.  Reckless  cre- 
dulity is  the  last  intellectual  vice 
with  which  anyone  would  charge 
the  Rector  of  Lincoln  ; and  so  we 
presume  that  his  centenarian  has 
‘ passed  to  where  beyond  these 
voices’ — the  criticisms  of  Mr. 
Thoms  — ‘ there  is  peace.’  No 
sooner  has  this  shock  been  ad- 
ministered to  the  sceptic  who  has 
reduced  the  scores  of  so  many  re- 
puted centenarians  than  two  more 
aged  people  depart  this  life.  One 
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Sarah  White  has  expired  near  Bir- 
mingham at  the  advanced  age  of 
106,  leaving  an  orphan  of  eighty 
years.” — Daily  News. 

In  this  case  the  daughter  aged  80, 
who  had  always  lived  with  her 
mother  even  satisfied  Mr.  Thoms, 
who  did  not  make  the  faintest  at- 
tempt to  disprove  the  allegations. 
Indeed  the  second  edition  of  his 
book  " Longevity  of  Man’  (1879) 
appears  to  have  been  accepted  as  a 
challenge,  and  from  its  date  to  the 
present  the  proofs  of  centenarianism 
have  been  overwhelming. 

MR  ARCHIBALD 
MAC  ARTHUR. 

Aged  104.  Died  1881. 

"The  oldest  man  in  Scotland  has 
for  ever  deserted  the  healthy 
neighbourhood  of  Dunoon.  Mr. 
Archibald  MacArthur  is  said  to 
have  been  ‘the  oldest  inhabitant’ 
of  Scotland,  though  it  does  not 
seem  that  he  ‘ never  remembered 
anything,’  which  Sam  Weller  men- 
tions as  a characteristic  of  oldest 
inhabitants  in  general.  On  the 
contrary,  Mr.  MacArthur  retained 
his  mental  faculties  to  the  last. 
He  was  not  so  old  as  Sarah  White, 
(see)  having  been  born  in  1 777. 
Thus  our  generation  can  match  in 
longevity  with  any  in  human  history 
since  the  date  of  Moses,  unless  we 
except  the  generations  that  saw 
Lady  Desmond  and  the  celebrated 
Jenkins. 

"Mr.  MacArthur  probably  re- 
membered a good  many  historical 
changes.  He  was  a lad  of  16  or 
17  during  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
which  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
Forty-Five  as  the  Ultima  Thule  of 
human  recollection.  He  was  draw- 
ing towards  40  when'  grizzling  hair 
the  brain  doth  clear’  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  He  was  so 


old  that  he  had  probably  become  a t 
Conservative  at  the  date  of  the 
first  Reform  Bill,  and  must  have  T 
been  perfectly  antiquated  when  the  - 
Corn  Laws  were  repealed.  Yet  he  d 
went  on  living;  he  ‘saw  in’  four  • 
kings,  three  republics,  and  two 
Emperors  in  France;  he  saw  Italy  ; 
a mere  geographical  expression,  cut 
up  for  the  benefit  of  a dozen  princes  > 
and  priests,  emperors  and  kings,  - 
and  he  lived  to  behold  her  one  e 
and  united. 

" After  he  reached  fourscore  years  s 
he  saw  the  war  between  Prussia  and  : 
Austria,  the  rise  of  Prussia,  and  - 
the  collapse  of  the  Empire  in 
France.  In  his  time  Europe  was  > 
mapped  out  half-a-dozen  times,  and  : 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  English 
Constitution  was  shifted  again  and  ; 
again. 

‘‘Mr.  MacArthur  remembered  I 
‘ninety-eight’  and  ‘forty-eight,’ 
and  he  lived  to  see  the  Irish  Land 
Bill  passed.  He  was  born  in  times  i 
when  about  three  weeks  were  con-  • 
sumed  in  the  journey  between  1 
Edinburgh  and  London,  and  he 
lived  to  see  it  become  a ‘prome- 
nade’ which  may  be  accomplished 
between  breakfast  and  dinner.  In 
his  lifetime  the  whole  system  of 
military  armament  was  almost  as 
much  altered  by  the  change  from 
flint  to  percussion  cap,  and  from 
muzzle  to  breech-loading  rifles,  as 
by  the  change  from  bows  and 
arrows  to  match-locks  and  wheel- 
locks. 

"Electricity  and  steam  have  al- 
tered the  intellectual  conditions 
prevalent  at  the  end  of  his  career 
from  those  in  which  he  was  born 
nearly  as  much  as  the  invention  of 
the  printing  press  altered  them  four 
hundred  years  ago.  He  was  born 
before  that  event  at  Yorktown 
which  lost  us  a continent,  and  he 
lived  to  see  the  English  flag  saluted 
by  the  great-grandchildren  of  the 
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ien  who  were  his  father’s  con- 
emporaries.  Since  Henry  Jenkins, 

1 the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  remem- 
ered  the  carrying  of  arrow-heads 
) the  English  forces  at  Flodden 
eld,  very  few  men  have  watched 
o many  "vicissitudes,  such  changes 
a the  character  of  what,  after  all,  is 
essentially  so  changeless — the  life 
SJ  the  race.” — ( Daily  News,  188i.) 

MRS.  ANN  RITCHIE. 

1 Aged  ioo.  Died  November  1882. 

Mrs.  Ann  Ritchie,  who  was  born 
in  May  15,  1782,  died  in  November 
882  near  Dumfermline.  She  pre- 
erved  her  faculties  to  the  last.  Her 
;reat-grandchildren  numbered  fifty. 

JANE  HOOPER. 

Aged  102.  Died  1882. 

Jane  Hooper  died  in  this  year  in 
he  St.  Pancras  Almshouses,  at 
Javerstock-hill,  London,  at  the 
jge  of  102  years. 

SANTIAGO  ORTIZ. 

Aged  113.  Died  1882. 

Santiago  Ortiz,  of  Ysleta,  Tex., 
jerhaps  the  oldest  man  in  the 
Jnited  States,  was  called  to  his 
Jternal  home  in  this  year.  The  El 
Paso  Times  says:  “He  was  called 
:he  ‘Tabsman,’  and  his  death  is 
'ivorthy  of  more  than  a passing  no- 
:ice.  He  was  thought  to  be  113 
fears  old,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death  was  remarkably  strong  and 
active.  As  an  evidence  of  his 
iprightliness  and  vigour,  it  is  told 
af  him  that  on  one  occasion  last 
rear  he  desired  to  cross  the  river. 
For  fear  his ‘burro’  might  not  be 
isqual  to  the  task  of  swimming  the 
river  and  bearing  him  as  a burden 
3n  its  back,  the  old  gentleman 


boldly  plunged  into  the  stream,  and 
holding  on  to  the  halter-rope,  led 
his  ‘ burro,’  which  followed  in  his 
wake,  and  thus  both  of  them  swam 
the  river,  each  ‘on  his  own  hook.’ 

“ Don  Santiago  Ortiz  was  a guide 
for  the  King  of  Spain  prior  to  1780, 
and  before  Mexico  had  gained  her 
independence  and  shaken  off  Span- 
ish rule.  He  was  familiar  with  the 
country  from  the  Mississippi  River 
to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  was  well 
known  by  all  Americans  who  have 
lived  on  the  frontier  for  the  previous 
fifty  years.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  Pueblo  Indians,  and  left 
only  one  son  to  mourn  his  death. 

“ The  old  gentleman  was  a devout 
Catholic,  and  a few  days  before  his 
death  he  visited  the  priest  at  his 
residence,  and  told  him  that  he  felt 
his  end  was  near  at  hand.  He 
wished  to  make  his  peace  with 
Heaven  and  die.  He  received  the 
sacraments,  died,  and  was  buried 
according  to  the  rites  of  the 
church.” 

In  regard  to  this  death  another 
authority  writing  from  Ysleta, 
said  : — 

“Don  Santiago  Ortiz,  more 
familiarly  known  as  Taosino,  was  a 
member  of  the  Taos  tribe  of  Indians 
of  Mexico,  which  tribe  is  now 
nearly  extinct,  and  Taosino  was  un- 
doubtedly the  last  of  the  tribe  north 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  aged  don 
up  to  the  last  retained  most  won- 
derful powers  of  memory,  and,  hav- 
ing been  a great  traveller  in  his 
day,  saw  and  retained  most  vivid 
recollections  of  many  of  the  cele- 
brities of  the  last  century,  among 
whom  were  President  Washington, 
Commodore  Perry,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, Aaron  Burr,  and  many  others 
whom  he  had  seen  in  Washington 
and  other  Eastern  cities  during  a 
trip  on  which  he  was  acting  as 
body-servant  to  a Mexican  officer. 

“ Taosino  was  possessed  of  greqt 
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strength  and  agility,  and  even  after 
he  had  passed  the  centennial  mile- 
stone would  often  amuse  his  friends 
by  exhibitions  most  astonishing  for 
one  of  his  years.  The  Hon.  Judge 
Jose  Baca,  upon  learning  of  his 
death,  with  that  spirit  ofliberality 
for  which  he  was  so  justly  cele- 
brated, started  a subscription  list  to 
raise  a fund  to  give  all  that  was 
mortal  of  Don  Santiago  Ortiz 
honourable  burial.” 

MADAME  LACENE. 

Aged  104.  Died  December  1882. 

This  case  of  centenarianism  is 
beyond  all  question.  The  lady  be- 
longed to  history,  her  name  to 
French  society — her  “papers,”  al- 
ways strictly  preserved  and  required 
in  France,  are  quite  beyond  ques- 
tion. 

Madame  Lacene,  was  sister-in- 
law  of  M.  Camille  Jordan,  and  aged 
104.  She  had  formerly  a much- 
frequented  salon  at  Lyons,  where 
she  received  Madame  de  Stael, 
Madame  Recamier,  and  many  of  the 
most  brilliant  celebrities  of  the 
restoration. 

SUSAN  DURELL  (Negress). 

Aged  106.  Died  1883. 

Susan  Durell,  an  aged  coloured 
woman,  died  at  i7,Chauncey  Street, 
Brooklyn,  and  was  buried  in  Cypress 
Hill  Cemetery.  Dr.  Randolph’s 
report  to  the  Health  Department 
(New  York)  gave  her  age  as  106 
years. 

MRS.  ELLEN  BIRMINGHAM. 

Aged  107.  Died  1883. 

Mrs.  Ellen  Birmingham,  who  died 
at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  this  year, 
is  said  to  have  been  107  years,  2 
months  and  14  days  old. 


THE  STORNOWAY  , 
CENTENARIAN. 

Aged  over  100.  Died  1883. 

“ A cottage  in  the  Hebrides  is  b'  ' 
no  means  a cottage  or  nee  . . . Then 
is  no  chimney  and  but  one  door 
and  the  floor  is  the  bare  earth  wit! 
a bench  for  the  family  formed  c . 
earth  or  peat  and  stone.  Beds  ana: 
bedding  are  unknown.  If  the  famik 
keeps  a cow,  that  has  the  bes 
corner,  for  it  is  what  the  pig  is  t< 
the  Irishman,  ‘ the  gentleman  tha 
pays  the  rent.’  Small  sheep  may  b 
met  with,  but  never  pigs.  Pori, 
seems  an  abomination  in  the  eye 
of  the  natives  . . . Fish  and  por 
ridge  seem  their  principal  diet,  am 
it  agrees  with  them.  The  girls  an 
wonderfully  fat  and  healthy,  ant 
consumption  is  utterly  unknown 
While  I was  at  Stornoway  an  ol 
woman  had  just  died  in  the  work 
house,  considerably  over  a centur. 
old.  She  had  never  left  the  place  fo 
one  day.” — “ Christopher  Crayo 
in  Scotland,”  1884. 

DAVID  MITCHELL. 

Aged  104.  Died  Sth  Sept.,  1883. 

David  Mitchell  had  just  complete’ 
his  104th  year,  when  he  died  i 
Lanchester  (Durham)  Workhouse 
He  had  been  ill  for  some  time,  bu 
was  hale  and  hearty  up  to  a fen 
months  ago.  Mitchell  was  born  a 
Fettercairn,  a small  village  at  th’ I 
base  of  the  Grampian  Hills.  Whe  1 
eighteen  years  old  he  was  apprer.  j 
ticed  as  a seaman,  and  followed  th:  j 
vocation  until  1840.  He  was  caj  1 
tured  by  a French  privateer,  an  ; 
was  confined  as  prisoner  at  Valei 
ciennes  along  with  the  late  Lor 
Barrington,  Sir  Thomas  Clavenn; 
and  others. 

Mitchell  married,  and  had  a so*  1 
born  at  Sunderland,  of  whose  where  1 
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oouts  he  knew  nothing.  During  a 
ifjcr  period  he  was  an  inmate  ot 
Manchester  Workhouse.  He  was 
i liable  and  cheerful,  and  retained 
; ) the  last  the  full  possession  of  his 
) acuities.  He  partook  of  ordinary 
are  was  abstemious  in  his  habits, 
nd  enjoyed  better  health  during 
he  latter  portion  of  his  life  than  he 
hid  fifty  years  ago. 

MR.  HENRY  OXENFORD. 

iged  ioo.  Died  December,  1803. 

“Mr.  Henry  Oxenford  died  at  the 
: idvanced  age  of  100.  He  was  the 
I ancle  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Oxen- 
f.'ord,  the  well-known  dramatic  critic 
of  The  Times,  and  like  his  nephew, 
s said  to  have  been  a man  of  re- 
markable talents.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  century  he  was  appointed  to 
1 clerkship  in  the  Custom  House, 
from  which  some  sixty  years  ago 
he  retired.  All  kinds  of  diversions 
are  open  to  the  old  man  of  leisure 
land  ability  who  has  preserved  his 
(faculties  in  full  vigour ; and  at  the 
1 somewhat  critical  period  of  three 
score  and  ten  it  occurred  to  Mr. 
Oxenford  to  take  up  German. 

“Cato  is  said  to  have  learned 
Greek  at  eighty;  a fact,  more  or  less 
perfectlyestablished,on  which  Long- 
fellow lays  stress  in  his  poem  on 
the  consolations,  if  not  advantages, 
of  old  age.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  Mr.  Henry  Oxenford  attacked 
the  difficult  German  language  when 
he  had  already  reached  the  tra- 
ditional limit  of  human  life.  He 
had  still  thirty  years  before  him, 
and  did  well  to  open  to  himself  a 
new  field  of  study.” — Truth. 

MRS.  NANCY  REMSEN. 

Aged  113.  Died  1883. 

Mrs.  Nancy  Remsen  died  in  this 
year  at  the  residence  of  her  grand- 
daughter, No.  261,  West  Forty- 
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seventh  Street,  New  York.  She 
was  a little  over  113  years  of  age. 
Mrs.  Remsen  was  born  in  Mon- 
mouth County,  New  Jersey,  her 
father  being  a negro  and  her  mother 
a white  woman.  Her  name  before 
marriage  was  Clay,  and  she  was 
supposed  to  be  a distant  relative  to 
the  distinguished  statesman,  Henry 
Clay.  When  quite  a young  woman, 
being  almost  without  a sign  of 
Ethiopian  blood  in  her  veins,  and 
while  employed  as  a seamstress  in 
a private  family,  she  was  wooed 
and  wed  by  a soldier  in  the  Bi  itish 
army.  Mrs.  Remsen  had  five  chil- 
dren, but  all  except  one  preceded 
her  to  the  grave. 

About  the  year  1870  the  old 
lady  lost  her  first  sight.  From  this 
time  she  i-emained  blind  until  one 
day,  four  years  after,  while  sitting 
meditatively  at  a window,  she  was 
surprised  to  discover  that  she  could 
see  as  well  as  ever. 

Physicians  and  scientists  at  the 
time  were  exercised  over  the  occur- 
rence. Mrs.  Remsen  had  never 
been  ill  but  once  up  to  within 
the  hour  of  her  death,  and  that 
was  during  the  cholera  scourge  in 
America  half  a century  before.  The 
only  ailment  of  any  nature  other- 
wise she  had  suffered  from  since 
was  that  of  a sprain  in  the  right 
leg,  which  was  caused  while  taking 
a short  cut  over  a fence  with  her 
daughter  during  a thunderstorm. 
When  not  busy  reading  or  knitting, 
the  old  lady  often  occupied  the 
time  of  her  daughter,  grandchildren 
and  great-grandchildren  in  telling 
them  interesting  reminiscences  of 
the  American  Revolution.  She 
could  describe  personally  Washing- 
ton, Lafayette,  Burgoyne  and  others 
of  equal  prominence,  and  every 
prominent  battle  and  movement 
during  the  revolution. 

The  old  lady’s  second  sight  re- 
mained until  some  few  years  ago, 
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when  one  morning  she  found  it 
gone  for  ever.  About  seven  weeks 
before  her  death  Mrs.  Remsen  began 
to  complain  of  pain  in  her  right  leg, 
the  one  which  had  been  sprained. 
Then  she  evinced  feebleness  in  her 
condition,  and  as  it  was  feared  the 
end  of  the  old  lady’s  life  was  ap- 
proaching, Dr.  T.  H.  Wilcox  was 
called  in  to  relieve  her  pain  as 
much  as  possible.  On  the  day  of 
her  death,  after  being  allowed  to 
sit  up  awhile,  she  was  put  back  into 
bed,  and  there,  after  conversing  for 
awhile  sensibly  with  her  daughter, 
passed  away  as  peacefully  as  if  she 
had  dropped  off  into  quiet  repose. 

The  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Rem- 
sen, in  speaking  of  the  old  lady, 
said  : “ There  never  was  angry 
words  where  Granny  Nancy  was. 
She  was  always  pleasant  and  mirth- 
ful." The  granddaughter  had  a 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Remsen,  taken 
when  just  106  years  old.  It  showed 
an  old  lady  with  a pleasing  coun- 
tenance, expressive  of  good  nature 
and  contentment.  The  daughter 
is  now  in  her  seventieth  year,  and 
the  grandchildren  of  the  centenarian 
are  all  above  thirty. 

MISS  CARNEGIE. 

Aged  100.  Died  1884. 

Miss  Carnegie,  of  Leamington,  a 
lady  well  known  for  her  philan- 
thropy, died  on  Thursday.  She 
was  100  years  old  on  May  26,  and 
up  to  within  a week  of  her  death 
had  possession  of  all  her  faculties. 

MR.  T.  BROUGH. 

Aged  100.  Died  September,  1884. 

Mr.  T.  Brough,  a farmer,  died  at 
Seaham-park,  Seaham  Harbour, 
aged  100  years.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  1784.  For  the  last  thirteen 
years  of  his  life  he  had  been  bed- 
ridden. Within  twelve  months  of 
his  death  his  memory  was  good, 
and  he  could  talk  of  events  which 


came  under  his  observation  durinc 
the  closing  years  of  the  last  cen-  , 
tury.  He  saw  Lord  Byron’s  mar-  . 
riage,  and  knew  Lady  Byron  in-  r 
timately  when  living  with  her  4 
father,  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  a i 
Seaham  Hall. 

MISS  RHODA  DUNN.  , 

Aged  104.  Died  1884. 

Miss  Rhoda  Dunn,  of  Hunstan- 
ton, died  in  her  104th  year.  She. 
was  born  at  Beeston-next-Mileham... 
Swaffham,  Norfolk,  on  February 
23,  1871.  Shortly  after  her  last- 
birthday  the  Queen  presented  Miss- 
Dunn  with  her  portrait,  upon  the 
receipt  of  a photograph  of  the  cen- 
tenarian, sent  by  the  vicar,  the 
Rev.  A.  Waller.  She  enjoyed  good 
health  until  within  a few  weeks  ok 
her  death,  and  could  see  fairly  well, 
but  she  was  quite  deaf. 

A DESTINED 
CENTENARIAN.  (1884). 

There  was  something  strangely 
pathetic  in  the  brief  dispatch  that, 
spread  from  Tennesse  (April  12, 
1884),  announcing  that  an  old  man. 
of  98  had  committed  suicide  by 
hanging  himself  with  a twisted- 
grapevine.  It  was  pitiful  that  a 
life  which  had  almost  rounded  a 
century,  should  close  in  such  dark- 
ness of  despair.  No  doubt  the 
sole  survivor  of  his  kin,  he  had 
found  his  “ strength  but  heaviness- 
and  sorrow,"  and  had  not  the  heart 
to  wait  for  the  last  tattoo. 

MRS.  SARAH  DAISY 
BURROUGHS. 

Aged  105.  Died  N.  York,  1884. 

In  this  year  Mrs.  Sarah  Daisy- 
Burroughs  died  at  the  residence 
of  her  daughters  on  West  Thirty-  I 
second  street,  New  York,  iq  her 
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cth  year.  Mrs.  Burroughs 
5 g a daughter  of  John  Daisy, 

< old  revolutionist,  and  was 
xn  in  the  house  of  her  grand- 
her,  General  Philip  Schuyler,  in 
2 year  1779.  Mrs.  Burroughs 
tnessed  the  English  evacuate  New 
irk,  and  attended  the  services  in 
emory  of  George  Washington  in 
•99  at  old  St.  Paul’s  Church.  In 

!);  1 4 she  became  the  wife  of  John 
icholas  Oakley  Burroughs,  a cap- 
in  in  the  American  army  and  re- 
sentative  of  the  Burroughs 
ilies  of  New  Jersey,  also  be- 
ling,  through  this  marriage,  a 
tive  of  General  Alexander 
nilton.  At  the  close  of  the 
olution  John  Burroughs  be- 
le  a shipbuilder.  In  1847  he 
i,  leaving  Mrs.  Burroughs  a 
ow  with  four  children,  one  son 
1 three  daughters.  f 

t the  time  of  Captain  Burroughs’s 
nise,  Mrs.  Burroughs  had  pos- 
.sion  of  some  valuable  property 
ii  the  South,  given  to  her  through 
iier  father,  who  died  during  her 
edded  life.  To  secure  the  settle- 
lent  of  this  estate  the  lady  placed 
ill  the  documents  in  the  hands  of 
.aron  Burr,  who  was  a leading 
lember  of  the  bar  at  the  time,  and 
hell-known  to  the  different  mem- 
ers  of  the  Schuyler  and  Burroughs 
imilies.  Mrs.  Burroughs  claimed 
.aat  Aaron  Burr  made  no  report  or 
sttlement  of  the  estate  placed  in 
is  hands,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
either  Mrs.  Burroughs  nor  her 
hildren  have  been  able  to  secure 
he  possession  of  their  rightful  pi  0- 
■ >erty. 

^ In  1870,  through  the  Act  of 
I Congress  pensioning  widows  of  all 
I eterans  of  the  war  of  1812,  Mrs. 
t burroughs,  with  help  from  her 
i amily  was  enabled  during  her  de- 
clining years  to  live  in  comfortable 
circumstances.  The  deceased  lady 
' lever  wore  eyeglasses,  and  in  her 
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one  hundredth  year  was  able  to 
sew  and  patch  a fancy  quilt.  _ She 
had  no  regular  hours  for  retiring, 
and  never  allowed  darkness  to  in- 
terrupt any  work  she  was  engaged 
in.  Mrs.  Burroughs  always  enjoyed 
a good  appetite,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  eating  without  regard  to 
regular  hours.  Up  to  within  five 
years  ago  the  centenarian  never 
needed  the  services  of  a physician. 
After  a slight  haemorrhage  of  the 
lungs  she  again  resumed  her  usual 
vigor  and  remained  in  excellent 
health  until  within  a year  of  her 
death  when  in  her  104th  year,  the 
effects  of  age  began  to  show.  Then 
her  sight  became  slightly  impaired 
and  her  memory  perceptibly  de- 
fective. Two  weeks  only  before 
her  death  the  venerable  lady  be- 
came childish  and  showed  symptoms 
of  failing  health.  Dr.  J.  C.  Morton 
was  sent  for,  but  his  skill  was 
unavailing,  the  revered  lady  quietly 
breathing  her  last. 

The  centenarian’s  daughters,  the 
youngest  of  whom  was  sixty  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  their  mother’s 
death  were  very  communicative. 
In  speaking  of  her  mother  one  of 
them  said  : “Mother  has  always 
lamented  chiefly  the  action  of  Aaron 
Burr  in  defrauding  her  out  of  her 
papers  and  property.  Even  up  to 
a few  weeks  ago  she  said  if  it  was 
not  for  the  badness  of  that  man 
Burr  to-day  she  might  have  been 
in  better  circumstances.  She  used 
to  tell  us  all  about  old  New  York. 
She  used  to  promenade  at  Hanover 
Square  when  that  was  a leading 
quarter  of  the  city.  Then  she 
could  tell  how  the  old  fort  at  the 
Battery  was  taken  down  and  the 
lumber  divided  among  the  poor  ot 
the  city.  She  was  at  General 
Washington’s  funeral.  She  used  to 
tell  of  the  thirteen  maidens  all  in 
white  who  attended  the  funeral, 
and  also  how  the  girls  and  women 
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went  about  with  water  pails  and 
bottles  helping  the  thirsty  troops  in 
the  ceremonies  to  drink.  The  duel 
between  Burr  and  Hamilton  she 
remembered  well. 

“ We  have  her  pension  papers, 
showing  where  her  husband,  our 
father,  fought  in  the  war  of  1812 
and  died  a captain,  but  to  the  end 
she  would  never  have  him  called 
anything  but  a private.  We  have 
been  told  to  seek  our  claim  to  the 
property  of  which  Burr  held  the  title 
and  papers  from  my  mother,  but 
the  trouble  and  money  it  must  take 
have  always  kept  us  from  any  ac- 
tion. Mother  has  never  had  any 
particular  habits  besides  leading  a 
good  Christian  life.  Up  to  about 
two  years  ago  her  memory  was  as 
good  as  ever.  On  Evacuation  Day 
last  Mr.  John  Drohn  intended  to 
take  her  out  in  a buggy  to  ride  in 
the  procession,  and  she  said  she 
would  like  to  go  too,  but  of  course 
her  desire  could  not  be  complied 
with,  as  she  might  have  died  in  the 
carriage.  On  New  Years  Day 
nearly  all  the  boys  and  young  men 
in  the  neighbourhood  who  learned 
of  mother’s  age  came  in  here  and 
wished  her  a happy  new  year. 
Mother  was  buried  on  the . same 
day  she  had  been  married.  We 
are  here  alone,  but  I hope  we  shall 
get  along  as  happily  as  mother, 
whose  life  seemed  to  go  out  just  like 
the  light  of  a burnt  out  candle 

did.”  , t . 

Here  a bright-faced  youth  enteied 
the  room,  the  lady  remarking  as 
the  lad  sat  down,  “ There  is  one  of 
the  fourth  generation  of  the  Bur- 
roughs, and  I hope  theie  will  be 
more.” 


diganshire,  in  her  109th  year.  Not- 
withstanding her  remarkable  age, 
the  poor  old  woman,  who  had  been 
in  receipt  of  parish  relief  for  a great 
many  years,  was  at  her  death  in 
possession  of  all  her  faculties  ex- 
cepting her  sight,  and  retained 
a vivid  recollection  of  events  of 
seventy  or  eighty  years  ago. 


THOMAS  CURTIS. 


Aged  100.  Died  April,  1885. 


MARGARET  MARGARET. 

Aged  109.  Died  January  1884. 

Margaret  Margaret  died  at  Taly- 
sin  village,  on  the  borders  of  Car- 


There  died  in  April  at  Castle 
Acre,  Norfolk,  a man  named  Thomas ; 
Curtis,  who  completed  his  100th 
year  in  October,  1884.  His  family, 
consisted  of  10  children,  46  grand- 
children, 59  great-grandchildren,' 
and  6 great-great-grandchildren.: 
The  deceased  was  born  in  Castle 
Acre,  and  lived  there  all  his  life.: 
He  never  travelled  more  than  thirty 
miles  from  home,  and  was  only 
once  in  a railway  train.  He  was 
always  an  early  riser,  worked  and 
lived  very  hard,  and  up  to  last  year 
cultivated  his  own  garden.  When 
ninety  years  of  age  his  wages  were 
is.  a day. 

In  relation  to  this  recent  case  the 
Rev.  D.  Collyer,  vicar  of  Castle 
Acre,  was  good  enough  to  write  ai 
follows: — 

“ I delayed  answering  your  lette 
through  the  difficulty  of  finding  ou 
exactly  what  you  required.  Thoma 
Curtis  was  a carpenter,  and  for  th 
last  ten  years  of  his  life,  durinj 
which  I knew  him,  was  so  extreme!' 
deaf  that  it  was  very  difficult  t 
learn  his  opinions  or  feelings  0 
any  subject.  Consequently  I ai 
unable  to  inform  you  as  to  how  fr 
the  sense  of  sacrifice  was  develope 
in  him.  He  was  glad  of  religiot 
conversation,  &c.,  as  far  as  1 
from  time  to  time  able  to  impart  1 
and  always  appeared  a contente. 
sort  of  man.  On  consulting  tt 
older  members  of  the  communn 
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vho  knew  him  from  earlier  days,  I 
ave  been  unanimously  informed 
!:hat  he  was  of  a lively  temperament, 

. fond  of  his  joke,’  always  remark- 
bly  quick-tempered  and  passionate, 

: >ut  apparently  good-hearted. 

: “You  may  imagine  that  a work- 
ing carpenter  in  a village  during 
-he  closing  years  of  life  has  no  great 
opportunities  of  being  otherwise 
ban  temperate  when  his  existence 
depends  on  an  allowance  from  the 
gparish.  But  I am  credibly  informed 
that  he  was  never  a ‘ drinking  man,” 
i though  by  no  means  a total  ab- 
stainer. I have  not  been  able  to 
^ascertain  more  about  him,  except 
that  at  one  period  he  had  some 
is  cottage  property  ; but  how  he  lost 
tit  no  one  seems  to  know.” 

SIR  MOSES  MONTEFIORE. 

Aged  ioo.  Died  July  28,  1885. 

Sir  Moses  Montefiore  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Joseph  Elias  Monte- 
- fiore,  a descendant  of  an  Italian 
i family  which  settled  in  England  in 
the  last  century,  and  had  attained 
: a respectable  though  not  a foremost 
position  in  London  as  merchants. 
He  was  born  on  the  24th  October, 
{ 1784,  while  his  mother  was  on  a 
l visit  to  Florence.  He  received  an 
! English  commercial  education,  and 
was  early  admitted  a member  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  He  married,  in 
: 1812,  Judith,  daughter  of  Levy 
! Barent  Cohen,  whose  sister  became 
' the  wife  of  Nathan  Meyer  de  Roths- 
| chjld,  founder  of  the  house,  and  to 
this  alliance  it  was  partly  due  that 
.i  Moses  Montefiore  was  able  to  re- 
tire early  from  business  with  an 
1 ^ple  fortune.  In  1812  he  became 
, Gabay,  or  Treasurer  of  the  Portu- 
/ SUese  Synagogue,  and  in  1828  he 
j Was  elected  a member  of  the  Board 
> °t  Jewish  Deputies,  the  presidency 
| 0 which  board  he  held  from  1835 
* 01875,  He  was  Sheriff  of  London 
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in  1837,  and  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Queen’s  visit  to  the  City  after  her 
accession. 

In  the  same  year  he  made  his  first 
important  visit  to  the  Holy  Land, 
though  he  had  previously  been 
there  in  1827.  In  all  he  paid  seven 
visits  to  Palestine  between  this 
earlier  one  and  his  last,  in  the  89th 
year  of  his  age.  The  country  in 
1837  was  suffering  from  a visitation 
of  the  plague,  and  the  philanthropic 
mission  had  to  encamp  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives. 

His  next  mission  (in  1840)  was  on 
behalf  of  the  Jews  of  Damascus, 
who  were  the  subject  of  barbarous 
persecution,  excited  by  the  French 
consul  on  the  astounding  pretext 
that  they  had  murdered  a French 
priest  in  order  to  mingle  his  blood 
with  their  sacrifice.  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore  obtained  from  Mehemet 
Ali  a promise  of  protection  for  the 
Jews  in  future,  and  on  proceeding 
to  Constantinople  he  obtained  from 
the  Sultan,  through  Reschid  Pacha, 
the  Hatti  Plomayon,  which  has 
been  styled  the  Magna  Charta  of 
the  race  in  Turkey,  granting  full 
equality  of  religious  rights  and  per- 
mission to  hold  land.  This  latter 
privilege  was  doubly  important,  be- 
cause it  was  evident  to  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore  that  the  regeneration  of 
the  Jews  depended  on  their  being 
induced  to  follow  agricultural  and 
other  industries,  instead  of  devoting 
themselves  exclusively  to  retail 
trade.  His  services  were  duly  ac- 
knowledged on  his  return.  He  'was 
privileged  to  bear  arms,  and  adopted 
as  his  motto  “ Think  and  thank,” 
with  the  inscription  "Jerusalem” 
on  a banner  borne  by  a lion. 

In  1845  he  was  Sheriff  of  Kent, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  re- 
ceived, on  the  recommendation  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  honour  of  a 
baronetcy.  This,  we  may  assume, 
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was  in  recognition  of  a service  to 
humanity  which  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
fiore  had  just  performed.  The 
Emperor  Nicholas,  of  Russia,  had 
revived  several  old  edicts  and 
issued  new  ones  against  the  Jews, 
which  rendered  their  position  ab- 
solutely intolerable.  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore,  accompanied  by  Lady 
Montefiore,  and  Dr.  Leowe,  pro- 
ceeded to  St.  Petersburgh,  and  had 
an  interview  with  the  Emperor. 
Though  no  formal  concession  was 
made,  the  obnoxious  decrees  were 
first  suspended,  and  then  allowed  to 
fall  into  disuse.  On  the  suggestion 
of  the  Emperor,  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
fiore made  a tour  throughout  the 
large  towns  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Jews,  and  induced  several  thousand 
families  to  devote  themselves  to 
agriculture,  affording  them  the 
means  of  doing  so. 

In  1854,  the  distress  of  the  Jews 
in  Palestine  called  forth  an  appeal 
from  the  Chief  Rabbi,  and  Sir 
Moses  again  went  to  Jerusalem  to 
superintend  the  distribution  not 
only  of  the  funds  subscribed  in 
England,  but  of  a bequest  oT£io,ooo 
by  an  American  Jew,  Judah  Touro. 
A portion  of  land  near  the  Jaffa 
shore  was  purchased  for  agricul- 
tural operations ; twenty  alms- 
houses for  the  needy  were  founded, 
and  loan  and  building  societies 
established.  A cotton  factory  and 
a windmill  were  also  erected,  and 
various  benevolent  institutions 
were  set  on  foot. 

Dr.  Neumann,  in  his  work  on 
the  Holy  City  (1877),  states  that 
the  success  of  these  undertakings 
was  but  partial,  the  factory  in 
particular  having  failed  through 
the  inexperience  of  the  native 
managers  appointed.  But  Sir 
Moses  himself,  visiting  the  scene 
twenty  years  after  this  commence- 
ment, appears  not  to  have  been 
dissatisfied  with  the  total  result. 


The  next  important  matter  in 
which  we  find  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
fiore engaged  on  behalf  of  his  co- 
religionists is  in  the  case  of  the 
abduction  of  the  Jewish  child, 
Mortara,  in  1858.  He  proceeded 
to  Rome,  but  his  intercession  with 
Cardinal  Antonelli  was  a failure, 
and  he  was  not  even  admitted  to 
an  audience  of  the  Pope.  In  1862 
Lady  Montefiore  died  leaving  no 
children,  and  Sir  Moses  founded  in 
memory  of  her,  an  institution  at 
Ramsgate  devoted  entirely  to  the 
study  of  Hebrew.  He  paid  another, 
visit  to  Constantinople  in  the  follow- 
ing year  to  obtain  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  edict  of  the  late  Sultan 
allowing  him  to  possess  land. 

In  1863  his  services  were  again 
called  for  by  the  persecution  of: 
Jews  in  Morocco.  Although  verg- 
ing on  his  eightieth  year,  he  sought 
interviews  with  Napoleon  III.  and 
Isabella  II.  and,  fortified  with  due 
authority,  he  next  proceeded  to 
Tangier  in  a French  frigate,  and 
secured  the  release  of  those  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  who  had  not 
succumbed  to  the  horrible  tortures, 
inflicted  on  the  most  transparent 
pretexts.  Then,  in  an  English  man- 
of-war,  he  sailed  to  Mogador,  and 
made  the  long  inland  journey  to 
Morocco,  where  the  Sultan  con- 
ceded a promise  of  full  protection 
to  Jews  in  the  future.  In  1S66 
again  he  made  a journey  to  Bucha- 
rest to  intercede  with  prince  Charles 
of  Roumania  on  behalf  of  the  Jews 
of  that  Principality,  but  with  no 
marked  results. 

His  last  journey  to  Jerusalem 
was  made  in  1875,  and  a record  of 
it,  printed  for  private  circulation, 
gives  details  of  the  results  of  so 
many  years’  labour.  On  his  return 
he  was  received  with  an  enthusiasm 
seldom  paralleled,  not  only  by  his 
co-religionists,  but  by  the  influen- 
tial and  benevolent  classes  every- 
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■ vhere.  A testimonial  fund  of 
'£10,000  was  raised,  and,  according 
o his  known  wish,  no  portion  of  it 
,.vas  to  be  given  in  aims,  but  the 
j ,ulk  was  invested  in  the  purchase 
)f  land  and  houses  in  Palestine,  in 
establishing  a loan  fund,  and  in 
liding  the  able-bodied  inhabitants 

0 engage  in  agricultural  and  trading 
•pursuits.  Some  regretted  that,  ac- 

.ording  to  the  terms  of  the  appeal 
nade  to  the  public,  no  part  of  this 
und  could  be  devoted  to  the  secular 
•education  of  Jews  in  Palestine. 

The  closing  years  of  this  long 
ind  beneficent  life  were  spent  at 
East  Cliff,  Ramsgate,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and 
ner  present  Majesty.  Residents, 
ind  even  casual  visitors  to  that 
own,  do  not  need  to  be  told  how 
nuch  his  munificence,  stimulated 
oy  the  memory  of  his  deceased  wife, 
nas  accomplished  for  the  benefit  of 
he  community.  Sir  Moses  was 

1 Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
tnd  received  from  the  Sultan  the 
distinction  of  the  Order  of  the 
VIedjidie. 

When  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  at- 
:ained  his  hundredth  birthday  (8th 
November,  1884),  the  rejoicings 
amongst  the  Hebrews  were  tre- 
mendous. 

^ A special  service  was  held  in  the 
synagogue  at  Ramsgate  and  the 
building  was  crowded.  Dr.  Her- 
mann Adler,  Delegate  Chief  Rabbi, 
••took  part  in  the  service  and  read  the 
special  prayer  having  reference  to 
sir  Moses.  Dr.  Adler  afterwards 
proceeded  to  East  Cliff  Lodge,  and 
n the  presence  of  Sir  Moses,  again 
mad  the  official  prayer,  first  in 
Hebrew  and  afterwards  in  English. 
I he  venerable  baronet  insisted 
•jpon  standing  the  whole  time, 
'yter  prayers  had  been  read,  Sir 
; Moses,  still  standing,  said,  in  a very 
‘ rtrong  voice  : “ I cannot  tell  the 
; housandth,  nor  the  ten-thousandth, 


part  of  what  I feel  to-day,  when  by 
the  blessing  of  the  Almighty  I have 
arrived  at  so  full  an  age.  I thank 
Him  for  His  merciful  providence, 
and  I thank  all  my  friends  for  then- 
great  kindness.”  Addressing  Dr. 
Adler,  he  said  : “You  have  the 
happiness  of  seeing  my  excellent 
friend  your  father  the  Reverend 
Chief  Rabbi  alive.  Follow  in  his 
footsteps ; and  may  God  bless  you 
all." 

Sir  Moses  then  received  a num- 
ber of  his  most  intimate  friends. 
He  was  in  the  most  excellent 
spirits  ; but,  by  the  advice  of  his 
medical  attendant,  Mr.  Woodman, 
all  unnecessary  excitement  was 
scrupulously  avoided.  Sir  Moses 
received  during  the  day  over  eight 
hundred  letters  and  six  hundred 
telegrams  of  congratulation,  in  all 
languages  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  in  addition  to  many  other 
tokens  of  regard  and  esteem  in  the 
shape  of  beautifully  illuminated 
addresses  and  choice  bouquets  of 
flowers. 

Sir  Moses  Montefiore  being  an 
old  Freemason,  the  Jewish  Free- 
masons of  London  celebrated  the 
attainment  of  the  100th  year  of 
his  age  by  a festivity. 

At  Moscow,  the  100th  birthday 
of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  was 
celebrated  by  a special  service  held 
in  the  chief  Jewish  Synagogue. 
The  Jewish  clerks  and  students  in 
the  city  forwarded  congratulatory 
addresses.  At  St.  Petersburg 
special  services  were  held  in  the 
Jewish  synagogues  in  that  city,  as 
well  as  in  those  in  the  provinces, 
in  celebration  of  the  100th  birthday 
of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore ; while 
from  New  York  came  the  news  : 
“ The  centenary  of  Sir  Moses  Mon- 
tefiore is  being  celebrated  through- 
out the  United  States.” 

All  Ramsgate  rejoiced.  Tri- 
umphal arches  appeared  here  and 
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there,  and  an  immense  quantity 
of  bunting  fronted  the  houses  and 
overhung  the  streets,  most  of  the 
flags  bearing  mottoes  of  a congra- 
tulatory kind,  such  as  “ God  bless 
Sir  Moses.”  ‘‘Welcome  ioo,” 
figured  conspicuously  in  one  place, 
and  a variety  of  other  em- 
blazonments brightened  the  town. 
At  nine  in  the  morning,  a party  of 
singers  gave  a serenade  concert  in 
front  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore’s 
window,  at  Ramsgate,  and  the 
venerable  baronet  sent  his  special 
thanks,  and  desired  them  to  repeat 
it  in  a fortnight’s  time.  During 
the  concert  the  following  telegram 
was  received  from  the  Queen  . — 
“I  congratulate  you  sincerely  on 
your  entering  into  the  iooth  year 
of  a useful  and  honourable  life.” 
Sir  Moses  thereupon  desired  the 
singers  to  give  the  National 
Anthem,  which  request  was  com- 
plied with.  A congratulatory 
message  was  also  received  from 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 

The  event  of  the  day  was  a 
procession  representative  of  all 
classes,  to  present  to  Sir  Moses 
addresses  referring  to  the  occasion. 
The  cavalcade,  which  was  upwards 
of  a mile  in  length,  was  formed 
between  Royal-crescent  and  the 
Eagle,  in  High  street.  All  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  district, 
the  various  trades,  the  police, 
magistrates,  fire-brigades,  friendly 
societies,  lifeboat  men,  coastguards, 
and  school-children  took  part  in 
the  procession.  While  it  was 
passing  through  the  narrow  and 
crowded  streets  of  the  town  a 
guard  of  honour,  consisting  of  the 
East  Kent  Battalion  of  Rifle  Volun- 
teers. drew  up  in  front  of  East 
Cliff  Lodge,  which  is  situate  in  St. 
Lawrence,  on  a pleasant  slope  of 
the  cliff  overlooking  the  sea.  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  open  window  of  the 


drawing  room.  He  was  evidently 
not  in  strong  health,  but  it  seemec 
that  he  appreciated  the  demon 
stration  made  in  his  favour.  Tht 
men  under  Captain  Burrows  wen 
through  a few  military  evolutions 
and  Sir  Moses  briefly  addressee 
them.  “ God  bless  you,  my  boys/' 
he  said,  “ I am  very  glad  to  see  you 
all.”  He  went  on  to  thank  then 
for  their  visit,  expressed  his  gooc 
wishes  towards  them,  and  bade 
them  give  three  hearty  cheers  foi 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  leading 
the  cheering  himself.  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore  then  called  for  anothei 
cheer  for  the  Queen,  he  expres 
sing  a great  love  for  the  country 
of  his  adoption.  “ For  ages  anc 
ages  may  she  prosper  ?”  he  said 
and  when  the  fire  brigades  wen 
by,  he  called  out  to  the  men  tha: 
they  were  “ Brave  boys  ? " 

At  the  little  bridge  leading  ti 
the  lawn,  each  detachment  left  ; 
deputation,  and  when  the  rear  o 
the  procession  had  disappeared 
through  the  trees,  and  the  las. 
strains  of  the  bands  had  died  away 
the  representatives  were  ushere* 
into  the  drawing-room.  Here  Si- 
Moses  personally  received  th 
numerous  addresses  which  wer 
sent  from  various  parts  of  the  Con 
tinent,  as  well  as  from  many  emi 
nent  persons  in  this  country 
Besides  the  formal  addresses,  gen 
tlemen  came  to  present  thei 
thanks  personally  to  Sir  Moses  fo 
the  services  he  had  rendered  i 
various  noble  philanthropic  cause: 
among  them  being  a Polish  Jev 
and  a number  of  Jewish  ladies,  wh 
kissed  the  hand  of  Sir  Moses  wit 
the  reverence  due  to  a patriarch  c 
their  race. 

The  address  of  the  inhabitants  < 
Ramsgate  was  presented  by  tb 
Vicar,  the  Rev.  E.  Shirley  Woo 
mer,  and  it  was  accompanied  by 
book  in  which  were  written  tt 
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>lames  of  many  distinguished  men 
iroughout  the  country.  The  ad- 
ress  was  of  such  a nature  that  the 
nerable  recipient  appeared  over- 
ome  with  emotion  at  the  kindly 
3gard  exhibited  towards  him,  and 
broken  words  he  said,  " If  it 
leased  God  to  make  me  the  most 
oquent  man  I could  never  express 
hat  I feel.  God  bless  you  all." 
adeed  rejoicings  took  place  all 
ver  Ramsgate,  and  the  commem- 
ration  proceedings  were  closed 
y the  ignition  of  a huge  bonfire 
n the  East  Cliff  and  a display  of 
reworks. 

Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  wrote 
enerally  to  the  editors  of  the  Lon- 
on  Press  the  following  letter  : — 

“ Sir, — May  I ask  the  privilege  of 
xpressing  through  your  columns 
ly  heartfelt  thanks  towards  the 
ery  large  number  of  friends  and 
ublic  bodies  who  have  so  con- 
siderately offered  me  their  esteemed 
jongratulations  on  the  occasion  of 
My  entering  this  day  into  my  hun- 
dredth year?  Grateful  to  Provi- 
dence for  the  merciful  protection 
ouchasafed  to  me  during  my  long 
fe,  I rejoice  in  the  reflection  that 
ny  feeble  efforts  I may  have  made 
) advance  the  happiness  and  wel- 
ire  of  my  fellow-creatures  have 
een  so  kindly  judged.  With  a fer- 
ent  prayer  for  the  health  and  long 
fe  ot  our  gracious  Queen,  whose 
eneficent  sway  over  this  great  and 
•ee  country  has  caused  so  much 
appiness  to  all  classes  of  her  sub- 
lets, reiterating  my  thanks  to  my 
umerous  friends,  and  acknowledg- 
ing your  own  courteous  and  flatter- 
ing remarks,  I have  the  honour  to 
-main,  yours  faithfully, 

“ Moses  Montefiore. 
East  Cliff  Lodge,  Ramsgate, 

“ 8 Chesvan,  5644 
" (8  Nov.,  1883)." 
In  the  commonest  London  Jewish 
carters  the  rejoicings  were  very 
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remarkable.  In  the  " Broad  of  the 
Lane" — that  is  to  say  the  wide  part 
of  Middlesex  Street,  the  enthusiasm 
was  universal.  One  tradesmen  illu- 
minated his  house  with  lamps,  set- 
ting out  the  centenarian’s  motto — 
"Think  and  Thank."  Here  wine 
beers,  spirits,  flowed  to  all  who 
would  come  and  drink  Sir  Moses’s 
health,  while  on  all  sides  flashed  oc- 
casional coloured  fires,  and  the  mob 
cheered.  Portraits  of  the  hero  of 
the  day  appeared  in  every  window, 
and  in  an  especial  small-ware  shop 
the  portrait  was  helped  by  this 
legend — 

1 

000 

yeeres  hold. 

Throughout  the  world  the  He- 
brew rejoiced  that  Sir  Moses  Mon- 
tefiore, the  best  of  Jews,  had  lived 
to  so  patriarchal  an  age. 

But  as  the  present  year  went  on 
the  news  now  and  again  was  re- 
peated that  Sir  Moses  Montefiore 
was  sinking.  The  last  account  of 
his  activity  was  dated  just  after  his 
hundredth  birthday.  The  state- 
ment was  as  follows  : — 

"Sir  Moses  Montefiore  continues 
in  good  health.  He  still  manages 
a large  correspondence,  and  trans- 
acts a good  deal  of  business.  His 
wonderful  memory  is  but  little  im- 
paired, but  the  severe  illness  of  last 
spring  has  left  a weakness  which 
occasionally  causes  anxiety  to  his 
fiiends.  When  strong  enough  to 
receive  them,  he  derives  much 
pleasure  from  the  visits  of  his 
friends,  whom  he  entertains  with 
much  of  his  old  vivacity  and 
eloquence.” 

His  death  had  been  anticipated 
for  weeks  before  it  occurred. 
He  died  Irom  sheer  exhaustion  and 
quite  free  from  pain.  He  was 
buried  with  the  highest  possible 
honours. 
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He  had  died  a very  rich  man. 
His  will  had  been  executed  in 
January,  1882,  and  was  of  great 
length,  occupying  about  twenty 
large  folio  sheets.  The  value  of  the 
personalty  was  between  £350,000 
and  £380,000.  The  testament  com- 
mences with  a touching  and  charac- 
teristic expression  of  thankfulness 
to  God  for  having  preserved  him 
with  unclouded  mind  and  cheerful 
spirits  to  his  98th  year.  He  praises 
God  for  the  mercy  vouchsafed  to 
him  and  prays  that  the  beneficent 
works  which  he  was  permitted  to 
further  may  continue  after  his 
death.  He  directs  that  his  funeral 
shall  be  conducted  with  simplicity 
and  a careful  avoidance  of  pomp. 

The  executors  were  Lord  Roths- 
child, Mr.  Joseph  Sebag,  Mr.  Arthur 
Cohen,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  and  Dr.  L. 
Loewe,  each  of  whom  received 
£1,000,  besides  other  specific  gifts. 
Mr.  Joseph  Sebag  was  the  residuary 
legatee,  and  to  him  was  bequeathed 
East  Cliff  Lodge,  Ramsgate,  with 
its  appurtenances,  grounds,  and 
estate  attached,  consisting  of  about 
thirty  acres,  all  practically  entailed. 
The  lease  of  the  house  in  Park-lane 
with  its  furniture,  was  left  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Cohen,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
pictures  were  reserved  for  the 
Judith  Theological  College,  Rams- 
gate. To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Guedalla 
was  bequeathed  the  life  interest  in 
about  £35,000;  after  their  death 
half  reverted  to  the  estate  and  half 
towards  endowing  the  Ramsgate 
Synagogue. 


The  Judith  Theological  College 
Ramsgate  was  also  largely  endowed 
Upwards  of  £30,000  was  bequeathed 
to  the  congregational  and  charitable 
institutions  in  Jerusalem  and  the 
Holy  Land,  and  about  £15,000  t( 
charitable  institutions  in  London 
and  Ramsgate,  as  well  as  some 
gifts  to  the  churches  of  Ramsgate, 
and  neighbourhood. 

To  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Jews’  congregation  (the  charities  0 
which  were  largely  benefited)  was 
bequeathed  £500,  and  to  the  Unitee 
Synagogue  £1,000.  About  £20,001 
was  absorbed  in  various  persona' 
legacies,  the  list  of  which  was  ven 
long.  Few,  if  any,  of  those  to  whon 
Sir  Moses  evinced  affection  0 
esteem  during  his  lifetime  wen 
forgotten,  but  many  had  died  afte 
the  will  was  made,  although  onl; 
three  years  had  elapsed.  Amom 
the  personal  bequests  were  £5,00 
to  his  niece,  Miss  Nellie  Montefior 
(daughter  of  Mr.  Horatio  Monti 
fiore),  £1,000  to  Mr.  and  Mrs! 
Isidore  Spielman  (son-in-law  an: 
daughter  of  Mr.  Sebag),  £100  eac. 
to  his  many  grand-nieces  and  gram 
nephews,  and  £500  to  the  Chit 
Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Adler.  The  name 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Hammond  an 
of  several  clergymen  also  figured  i 
the  long  list.  All  the  bequests  wei 
left  free  of  legacy  duty.  His  horsi 
and  carriages  were  left  to  h 
coachman,  and  all  his  devoted  fait! 
ful  servants  receive  annuities  < 
legacies. 


Living  and  possibly  still  living 
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1ISS  PICARD  (see Picard, 1878.) 

This  lady  was  in  1881  still  living 
: Quebec.  Since  that  date  nothing 
as  been  heard  of  her.  She  has 
robably  joined  her  aged  family. 

DELL  NOBLET. 

Living  (1878).  Aged  100. 

'On  the  19th  of  October,  Dell 
! oblet,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware 
ounty,  Pensylvania,  celebrated  his 
aoth  birthday.  He  was  still  living 
• Christmas,  and  followed  the  even 
msible  course  of  life  that  he  had 
•iserved  from  his  youth.  His 
earing  was  quite  acute,  but  his  eye- 
:’ht  was  failing  to  an  extent  that 
used  him  great  anxiety,  particu- 
Ty  as  he  was  naturally  inclined  to 
tarty  sociability.  He  was  born  in 
iddletown  Township,  Delaware 
aunty,  Pa.,  and  was  of  French 
uguenot  extraction,  his  ancestors 
ling  among  those  who  fled  from 
ranee  to  the  North  of  Ireland  to 
cape  the  persecutions  of  Charles 
at  the  time  of  the  St.  Bar- 
blomew  massacre,  1572.  When 
e Swedish  colony  was  being  or- 
nised,  and  they  had  selected  the 
ores  of  the  Delaware  River  as 
eir  place  of  settlement,  his  paternal 
cestor  was  among  the  first  to  leave 


Ireland  and  unite  with  them.  He 
settled  in  what  is  now  Darby 
Township,  Delaware  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  1821  Mr.  Noblet  was  married 
to  Elizabeth  Wiall,  of  Philadelphia, 
by  whom  he  had  three  children — 
all  dead  (1878).  After  ten  years  of 
wedded  life  his  wife  died,  August 
27th,  1831,  and  after  remaining  a 
widower  over  a year,  he  married 
Elizabeth  Bratton,  of  Brandywine 
Hundred.  By  this  union  he  had 
thirteen  children,  only  six  of  whom 
are  living  (1878) — three  sons  and 
three  daughters.  Of  grandchildren 
the  old  gentleman  has  had  forty- 
five,  twenty-seven  of  whom  are 
living ; thirty-eight  great-grand- 
children, of  whom  twenty-seven 
survive,  and  there  have  been,  even 
to  the  fifth  generation,  two  great- 
great-grandchildren. 

In  the  years  of  his  more  active 
life  he  was  one  of  the  wardens  of 
St.  Andrew’s  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  where,  for  a long  time,  he 
was  a constant  communicant,  and 
regularly  every  Sunday,  until  1877 
he  was  to  be  found  amongst 
the  congregation.  In  pursuing  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way  he  lived 
frugally  and  temperately,  avoiding 
liquor  and  tobacco.  It  was  his 
uniform  practice  to  retire  at  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  another 
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rule,  carefully  followed,  was  to 
observe  extreme  moderation  in  the 
quantity  of  his  food.  He  informed 
a friend  that  until  1876  he  had  not 
taken  medicine  for  sixty  years. 

EULALIA  PERREZ. 

THE  OLDEST  WOMAN  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Living  in  1878.  Aged  140. 

Among  the  remarkable  objects  to 
which  the  members  of  the  Frank 
Leslie  Transcontinental  Excursion 
had  their  attention  attracted,  while 
in  California  (1877),  not  the  least 
interesting  was  the  venerable  lady 
whose  name  heads  this  article.  A 
lively  account  of  an  interview  with 
this  survivor  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  summers  is  given  in  Mrs. 
Frank  Leslie’s  book, “From  Gotham 
to  the  Golden  Gate,”  from  which 
we  transcribe  the  following  ex- 
tracts : — 

“While  in  San  Francisco  we  had 
been  shown  the  photograph  of 
Eulalia  Perrez,  of  Los  Angeles — 
the  oldest  woman  in  the  world — 
and  now  finding  ourselves  in  the 
close  vicinity,  we  resolved  on  pay- 
ing her  a visit.  Mr.  Baldwin  ac- 
cordingly drove  us  to  her  house,  a 
quaint  old  brown  adobe  structure, 
with  a projecting  roof  sloping 
steeply  from  the  centre,  and  two  or 
three  old  wine-vats  built  against 
the  walls. 

“ We  mounted  to  a piazza,  where 
we  were  met  by  a very  pretty  and 
very  typical  Spanish  girl,  wearing  a 
high  comb  and  speaking  English 
with  a very  charming  accent.  She 
showed  us  into  a sitting-room,  and 
having  sent  to  call  the  old  lady,  en- 
tertained us  to  the  best  of  her 
ability,  informing  us  she  was  Senora 

Eulalia’s  great-great-granddaughter 

her  grandmother,  the  youngest 
grandchild,  being  sixty-five  years 
old ; her  own  father  is  an  American, 


named  Michael  White  ; her  great- 
great-grandmother’s  age,  she  said, 
was  about  one  hundred  and  forty  ; 

‘ but  old  as  she  is,  she  cannot  speak 
a word  of  English’  added  she,  with 
conscious  pride  in  her  own  pro- 
ficiency. She  said  the  old  lady 
was  always  cheerful  and  sweet-' 
tempered,  although  growing  a trifle 
childish. 

“ Presently  she  went  out  and  re- 
turned with  her  great-great-grand- 
mother on  her  arm,  a short,  shrunken 
figure,  dressed  in  a dark  calico  ski  it 
and  sacque,  with  a grey  shawl  and 
gay  carpet-slippers,  her  head  queerly 
covered  by  a close-fitting  black 
merino  hood  with  a white  kerchief 
inside,  and  no  hair  visible  even 
upon  the  forehead ; her  skin  was. 
almost  as  dark  as  a mulatto's,  and 
seamed  with  a million  fine  wrinkles. 
Her  eyes  were  shrunken  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  give  the  impression  of 
having  disappeared  altogether, 
leaving  only  two  narrow  loopholes, 
red  as  fire,  and  uncanny  to  look 
upon ; but  she  presently  gave  a 
proof  that  the  power  of  discriminat-' 
ing  sight  remained,  for,  after  hav- 
ing talked  with  me  for  some  time, 
she  inquired  if  I were  married,  and, 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative,, 
demanded  to  which  of  the  gentle- 
men present. 

“ The  Chief  stood  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  room,  speaking  with  a 
friend  in  the  party,  and  indicating 
him,  I said,  * The  gentleman  with 
gray  hair.’  ‘ Yes,’  replied  Eulalia 
quickly,  ‘ but  there  are  two  gentle- 
men with  gray  hair  ; which  is 
yours  ?’  Then  surveying  first  the 
one,  and  then  the  other,  she  ex- 
claimed rather  impatiently,  ‘Well, 
I should  not  think  you  need  have 
married  a man  with  white  hair,’  and 
added  some  comments  upon  my  ap- 
pearance, which  showed  that  at  least 
her  sight  was  perfect,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  her  taste  and 
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judgment.  She  seemed  quite  de- 
lighted at  my  speaking  to  her  in 
^Spanish,  and  kept  up  the  conversa- 

Ition  in  an  eager  and  animated  man- 
ner, and  with  a strength  of  voice 
and  quickness  of  hearing  quite  ex- 
traordinary, accompanying  her 
words  with  marked  gesticulations. 

" She  wore  a brown  rosary  about 
her  neck,  and,  on  my  referring  to 
her  being  a good  Catholic,  said 
that  by  the  crucifix  she  had  learned 
the  lesson  of  how  to  live,  and  she 
hoped,  how  to  die.  She  had  been 
married  twice,  and  said  chat  in  her 
youth  she  had  many  lovers,  but 
t could  not  decide  which  of  them  to 

I marry  until  the  padre  interfered 
and  insisted  that  she  must  make  a 
choice,  which  she  accordingly  did. 
She  was  left  a widow  and  again 
she  made  a selection,  and  one 
based  on  maturer  judgment.  So 
she  had  been  even  happier  in  her 
second  nuptials  than  in  her  first. 

" When  asked  her  age,  she 
c counted  on  her  fingers  ten,  twenty, 
thirty,  and  so  on,  up  to  140,  and  it 
is  certain,  and  on  record,  that  when 
the  present  church  of  the  Mission 
of  San  Gabriel  was  built,  in  1771, 

■ she  was  a married  woman  with 
: three  children.  She  has  three 
t daughters  and  two  sons  alive,  and 
t grandchildren  80  years  old,  all 
■settled  around  the  Mission, and  she 
» lives  with  all  of  them  alternately, 
. going  to  church  regularly  every 
t Sunday. 

"In  1875  she  executed  a piece  of 
fine  embroidery  for  sale  at  a fair 
and  still  uses  her  needle  constantly. 
It  was  proposed  to  take  her  to  the 
Centennial  Exposition  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  she  actually  went  as 
far  as  the  cars,  when  some  of  her 
relatives,  to  whom  she  is  a revenue, 
interfered,  and  brought  her  home 
again.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well,  for 
she  has  never  been  in  all  her  long 
life  farther  than  eight  miles  from 
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Loretto,  her  birthplace,  and  the 
fatigue  and  excitement  would,  no 
doubt,  have  been  a risk.  By  the 
time  she  had  told  all  this,  we 
feared  that  the  dear  old  lady,  who, 
by-the-way,  was  most  exquisitely 
neat,  might  be  tired,  although  she 
gave  no  signs  of  fatigue  ; and  so 
rose  to  take  our  leave.  She  ap- 
peared really  sorry  to  have  us  go, 
and  followed  us  quite  out  to  the 
carriage,  bidding  the  spokeswoman 
an  especial  good-bye  with  a prettily 
turned  Spanish  compliment,  not 
only  upon  my  appearance,  but 
what  she  called  my  amiability  in 
visiting  and  talking  to  and  cheer- 
ing a poor  old  woman.  Pressing 
my  hand  in  a firm,  almost  virile 
manner,  she  gently  uttered  in  a 
sweet,  pure  Spanish,  the  blessing 
which  comes  with  such  authority 
and  sanctity  from  aged  lips,  and 
we  parted  with  mutual  regret.” 

MR.  ROBINSON. 

Aged  103. 

HIS  WIFE. 

Aged  102.  Living  1878. 

The  following  paragraph  went 
the  round  of  the  American  papers 
in  1878  : — 

“Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson,  of 
Mountain  City,  Texas,  are  probably 
the  oldest  married  couple  in  the 
country,  the  former  being  103  and 
the  latter  102  years  old.  They 
have  lived  together  82  years.” 

NEWCASTLE  CHRONICLE 
CENTENARIAN. 

Living  1879. 

A correspondent  of  the  Newcastle 
Chronicle  wrote  in  this  year  : — 

"There  is  at  present  living  at 
Crook  a most  interesting  old  lady, 
who  will  enter  on  her  113th  year 
about  two  months  hence,  having 
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been  born  in  the  county  of  West- 
meath, Ireland,  on  the  19th  of 
December,  1767,  the  year  in  which 
the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from 
Spain,  Genoa,  and  Venice,  and 
Wallis  and  Cateret,  Cook’s  prede- 
cessors, made  their  discoveries  in 
the  South  Seas.  She  was  nearly 
seven  years  old  when  the  American 
War  commenced,  and  twelve  and 
a half  at  the  time  of  the  No-Popery 
Riots  in  London,  raised  by  Lord 
George  Gordon.  Her  eldest  son 
is  75  years  old  or  thereabouts.  She 
is  in  possession  of  all  her  senses, 
but  very  feeble.  She  was  photo- 
graphed the  other  day  by  Mesrs 
Jackson  and  Plews,  and  might  be 
taken  in  the  carte  for  a woman  of 
eighty.” 

NEGRO  BARNES. 

Living  1880.  Aged  115. 

Dillard  Barnes,  a coloured  man 
of  Greene,  Ga.  (U.S.A.)  46  years 
old,  has  a perfectly  white  patch  of 
hair  in  the  centre  of  his  head  sur- 
rounded with  black.  His  father, 
who  lived  to  be  115  years  old,  had 
a similar  patch.  Dr.  Walker,  gave 
this  information. 

THE  TWO  MAINE  SISTER 
CENTENARIANS. 

Living  1880.  Aged  105 — 102. 

Mrs.  Lucy,  of  Houlton,  Maine, 
was  (1880)  102  years  old.  Shehad 
a sister  three  years  older. 

UNCLE  SANTA  QUANTA. 

Living  1880.  Aged  120. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Neal,  of  Archer  (Flo- 
rida), is  responsible  for  the  follow 

ing  . . 

“ Uncle  Santa  Quanta,  living  near 
Archer,  was  brought  from  West 


Africa  in  1778,  and  is  now  about 
120  years  old.  His  story,  as  he 
tells  it,  is  interesting,  and  I give  it 
in  his  own  language  : — 

“ ‘ Me  big  boy  in  ole  country  j 
some  hair  on  face.  Gola  man  catch 
me,  tie  and  sell  me  to  ship  man. 
Ship  have  foah  mas’,  big  sail.  Me 
tink  goin’  to  put  us  in  big  pot  an' 
eat  us  ; song  while  sailing.  British 
war  ship  nearly  cotch  us ; shoot  off 
one  mas’.  Got  in  Charles’n  in 
moahning  ; stay  there  two  weeks. 
Mas’r  Stevens  buy  me,  take  to 
Georgia,  way  up  near  Augusta. 
Injuns  plenty,  big  Injuns.  Mas'r 
good  to  Quanta,  tell  niggers  to  let 
Quanta  alone ; if  dey  bodder  I 
chunk  ’em. — Sho  ! me  big  man,  lif 
bag  cotton  ; mock  everybody 
till  I get  de  talk.  Me,  Quanta, 
mean  ribber  in  my  talk — mos'  forgot 
all  de  ole  talk.  Mary  Anna — she 
Gola  nigger,  live  with  her  till  she 
die,  when  Injun  war  begin  (1817)  ; 
den  took  Jennie,  live  wid  her  till 
year  ’fore  stars  fall  (1832)  ; go  to 
Alabama  dat  year,  stay  till  next 
war  (1847);  come  to  Florida,  had 
’nother  Jennie  till  freedom  war ; 
she  die.  No  wife  five  year,  den  get 
Nellie.  Me  strong  man  in  Georgia, 
alius  had  four  row  cotton.  Have 
had  foah  chillun ; one  by  Nellie 

(1867). 

“ ‘ Big  war  when  I come  (1780). 
Palm  tree,  cocoanut,  lion,  tiger, 
elfant,  in  my  country  ; fight  bow 
and  arrer,  King  have  seven  wives 
— one  a week,  big  thorn  fence 
around  town,  gold  in  sand,  plenty 
wild  hog.  Monkey  ? Sho  ! seen 
tree  hundred  in  gang.' 

“ The  old  fellow  got  alarmed  at 
my  writing. 

<“  What  gone  to  do  wid  me  ?'  _ 

“I  assured  him  of  my  peaceful  in- 
tentions, and  he  consented  to  a 
physical  examination. 

“ Quanta  has  been  a powerful 
man,  standing  over  six  feet,  but  is 
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now  very  much  bent,  limbs  shrun- 
ken, face  prognathic,  angle  of  jaw 
very  obtuse,  sight  and  hearing  dull, 
arcus  senilis  nearly  covering  iris, 
teeth  worn  nearly  to  the  gums,  but 
only  three  absent,  appetite  good, 
pulse  fifty  to  the  minute.  He  is  a 
Baptist,  and  loves  “ ’bacco  ” dearly. 
He  has  considerable  manhood  lett, 
notwithstanding  his  ioo  years  of 
matrimonial  strife,  and  as  he  may 
be  said  to  vegetate  rather  than  to 
live,  it  is  probable  that  he  may  live 
many  years  yet.” 

CHRISTY  MACPHERSON. 

Living  1882.  Aged  107. 

Christy  Macpherson,  of  Skye, 
aged  107,  received  in  that  year  £3 
from  the  Queen.  Said  a jocular 
journal  of  the  period,  “This  is  the 
royal  bounty  for  triplets,  and  ladies 
who  desire  it  have  now  a choice 
either  to  increase  the  quiverful  by 
three,  or  to  live  to  107  like  this 
female  Christy,  who  lives  in  her 
little  Skye  parlour.” 

HENRY  JOHNSON  (Negro). 

Living  1882.  Aged  100. 

Henry  Johnson,  who  kept  Gen. 
Andrew  Jackson  supplied  with 
water  during  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  and  who  cleaned  the 
1 warrior’s  sword  the  next  day,  is 
living  at  Oberlin.  Ohio,  at  the  age 
of  109  years.  Johnson  was  sold  on 
the  auction  block  in  King  and 
Queen  Co.,  Va.,  when  18,  and 
served  Colonel  Dick  Taylor  until 
transferred  to  Gen.  Jackson’s  house- 
hold. 

CATHARINE  ALBERT. 

Living  1882.  Aged  107. 

There  was  then  living  in  the 
little  village  of  Bakersville,  in 
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Coshocton  Co.,  Ohio,  a lady  whose 
age  dated  back  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  by  at  least  one 
year  and  probably  more.  Her 
name  was  Catharine  Albert.  Mrs. 
Albert’s  maiden  name  wasCutshell, 
and  she  was  born  in  Reading, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1775,  although 
the  month  is  not  exactly  known, 
as  the  old  German  family  Bible, 
in  which  the  records  were  kept 
was  lost  when  the  family  removed 
to  Ohio.  She  had  seven  brothers 
and  three  sisters,  and  although  not 
the  youngest,  she  is  the  only  one 
surviving  of  this  family  of  eleven 
children.  When  25  years  old 
Catharine  was  married  to  John 
Albert,  four  years  her  junior,  by 
whom  she  had  eleven  children. 
Her  husband  died  in  1861  at  the 
age  of  82.  Mrs.  Albert’s  oldest 
child  was  in  1882  about  80  years 
old.  Her  hair  was  as  white  as  the 
driven  snow,  and  her  face  was  con- 
siderably wrinkled.  She  was  totally 
blind,  could  hear  very  little,  and 
had  almost  lost  her  speech,  as 
she  could  not  be  understood  by 
any  one  except  her  daughter  Eliza- 
beth and  her  grand-daughter  Fanny, 
who  were  her  constant  attendants. 
Up  to  1881  she  always  enjoyed  good 
health,  and  just  before  she  took 
to  her  bed  she  dried,  without  assist- 
ance, five  bushels  of  apples.  After 
that  time  she  kept  her  bed,  and  her 
only  food  was  pap,  prepared  from 
milk.  She  was  probably  the  oldest 
woman  in  Ohio,  if  not  in  the  coun- 
try, being  107  years  of  age. 

“ OLD  DINAH.” 

(An  Indian  Pensioner). 

Living  1882.  Aged  108. 

“Old  Dinah,”  an  Onondaga  In-  • 
dian  squaw  then  living  on  the  New 
York  reservation  at  a wonderful 
age  and  in  great  bodily  infirmity, 
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in  this  year  received  a pension  of 
^r.  1 2 s.  a month  and  arrears  of 
£80.  Those  who  ought  to  know 
as  much  about  her  as  ever  can  be 
learnt  affirm  that  she  is  108  years 
old.  While  the  pension  agent 
was  reading  to  her  the  official 
notification  that  a pension  had  been 
granted  she  listened  attentively 
until  he  finished  the  clause,  “so 
long  as  said  Dinah  John  shall 
remain  in  her  widowhood” — when 
she  broke  into  a hearty  laugh  and 
exclaimed,  “Me  too  old  now.” 

MISS  S.  M‘K  MORFORD. 

Living  1882.  Aged  100. 

Miss  Selby  M'Kee  Morford,  a na- 
tive of  Ware,  Hertfordshire,  re- 
siding at  Twickenham,  10th  Novem- 
ber, 1882  attained  her  hun- 
dredth birthday  just  previously  to 
this  date. 

MRS.  MARIME  WRIGHT. 

Living  1882.  Aged  104. 

“In  Addison  Vermont”  (U.S.A.) 
“ there  is  a notable  old  lady  in  the 
person  of  Mrs.  Marime  Wright, 
who  is  104  years  old,  reads  her 
Bible  without  glasses,  and  has  just 
made  a quilt  of  36  pieces.  She  has 
occupied  her  present  residence  for 
ninety-eight  years,  and  on  her 
father’s  side  has  known  eight 
generations.  Her  health  is  stdl 
fairly  good,  hearing  excellent,  and 
mind  active.  She  heard  the  cannon 
during  thebattle  of  Plattsburgh,  and 
after  the  engagement  went  on  board 
Commodore  Macdonough’s  flag- 
ship. Her  father  was  a revolution- 
ary soldier,  and  was  with  Ethan 
Allen  at  Ticonderoga.” — New  York 
Mercury 

JUAN  CAPISTRANO. 

Living  1882.  Aged  123. 

In  this  year  a party  of  four  persons 
visited  Juan  Capistrano,  at  his  home 


in  a little  valley  among  the  hills  at 
the  base  of  Monte  Santa  Lucia, 
Monterey  County,  California,  15 
miles  west  of  tne  Mission  San  An- 
tonio. “ Juan  was  born  near  the 
Mission  in  1762,  and  baptized  into 
the  Catholic  Church  in  1771,  when 
9 years  of  age.  He  is  now,  there- 
fore, 125  years  old,  as  shown  by 
the  Mission  records.  Juan  is  an 
Indian  of  rather  low  stature,  but 
broad-chested  and  muscular,  with  a 
large,  massive  head,  still  covered 
with  an  abundance  of  iron-gray  hair. 
In  shaking  hands  his  firm  grasp 
indicates  a good  deal  of  physical 
vigor.  Though  now  blind  he  still 
walks  about,  and  until  three  years 
ago  worked  his  little  plot  of  ground. 
How  much  of  the  most  important 
part  of  the  world’s  history  has  been 
made  during  the  life  of  this  man  ! 
But  I apprehend  it  has  been  all  the 
same  to  Juan,  who,  in  his  Indian 
fashion,  has  said  his  Ave  Marias  and 
Pater  Nosters  and  eaten  his  acorns 
and  beef,  undisturbed  by  the 
changes  wrought  by  his  more  am- 
bitious and  restless  fellow-man. 
Though  remarkable  only  for  his 
great  age,  one  cannot  but  feel  some- 
thing of  awe  in  the  presence  of  this 
living  link  connecting  the  present 
with  the  remote  past.”— Aaron  Hope. 

NEW  YORK  CENTENARIAN. 

Living  1883.  Aged  105. 

One  of  the  more  terrible  instances 
of  centenarianism  came  from  New 
York  in  1883.  The  case  became 
known  through  the  following  para- 
graph  which  was  published  through- 
out America: — 

“A  woman  who,  at  the  age  01 
105,  was  dependent  on  her  daughter  s 
earnings  for  a living,  is  now  dying 
of  hunger  in  New  York.  lne 
daughter  was  burned  to  death  by 
the  fire  in  the  old  World  budding  a 
few  weeks  since.  The  mother  has 
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been  several  times  to  the  proprietor 
of  that  building  for  help,  but  she 
has  never  been  able  to  find  him 
‘in.’  ” 

Almost  within  forty-eight  hours 
of  this  paragraph  appearing  in  print 
a fund  was  raised,  which  provided 
means  for  her  sustenance  through 
several  years.  Nothing  more  has 
since  been  heard  about  the  hapless 
woman. 

ELISHA  DURDEN. 

Living  1883.  Aged  102. 

Elisha  Durden,  of  W alton  County, 
Georgiana,  was  then  said  to  be  102 
years  old.  He  picked  a bale  of 
cotton  in  his  centennial  year. 

MRS.  BEAL. 

Living  1883.  Aged  102. 

" This  old  lady  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  Pevensey,  Sussex,  on 
March  20,  1783  ; was  baptised  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Peven- 
sey; married  at  Hastings,  on  May 
1,  1814,  and  has  spent  nearly  the 
whole  of  her  life  in  her  native 
parish.  She  retains  the  whole  of 
her  senses,  is  in  good  health,  and 
of  a cheerful  disposition.  A few 
years  ago  she  met  with  an  accident 
to  her  thigh,  and,  being  of  such  an 
advanced  age,  it  was  found  impossi- 
ble to  reset  the  limb,  so  she  has  to 
use  a crutch,  and  is  assisted  by  her 
only  daughter,  with  whom  she  re- 
sides. Her  photograph  was  taken 
by  Messrs.  G.  and  R.  Lavis,  of 
Eastbourne,  in  April,  1883.  They 
were  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Canon 
Sutton,  Vicar  of  Pevensey,  for  the 
copy  of  the  Parish  Record,  which 
register  contains  the  entries  of 
births  since  1566 .’’—The  Illustrated 
London  News,  May  12,  1883. 
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MRS.  PATIENCE  HOPPING. 

Living  1883.  Aged  100. 

March  21  in  this  year  was  the 
one  hundredth  birthday  of  Mrs. 
Patience  Hopping,  the  widow  of 
the  late  Capt.  Hopping,  of  Middle- 
ton  Township,  New  Jersey  (New 
York),  and  the  event  was  celebrated 
by  the  old  lady’s  descendants. 
Among  those  present,  or  who  sent 
tokens  of  congratulation,  were  100 
grandchildren  and  great  - grand- 
children and  four  great  great-grand- 
children. Mrs.  Hopping  was  in 
excellent  health  then. 

N.A.  INDIAN  CENTENARIAN. 

Living  1883.  Aged  120. 

The  Mobile  Register  said  in  this 
year: — 

"An  Indian  woman  120  years  of 
age  lives  near  Fitzpatrick,  in  Bul- 
lock Co.,  Ga.  She  was  on  General 
Andrew  Jackson’s  staff  as  a cook 
when  he  cut  a road  through  the 
country  to  Florida,  and  has  some 
pots  and  kettles  in  which  she  used 
to  cook  the  General’s  frugal  food.” 

ROBERT  GIBSON. 

Living  1883.  Aged  116. 

Brookfield,  Macon  Co.,  Mobile,  is 
still  possibly  the  home  of  Robert 
Gibson,  who  was  "spry"  in  1883,  at 
the  alleged  age  of  116  years.  He 
recollected  dimly  the  Revolutionary 
war  and  the  Presidency  of  General 
Washington.  Mr.  Gibson’s  oldest 
boy  was  a lad  of  81,  and  his 
" baby,”  with  whom  he  was  then 
living,  44.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried, and  had  thirteen  children 
living  and  three  dead.  One  of  his 
sons  had,  in  1883,  twenty  children. 
His  direct  descendants  at  this  date 
reaching  to  the  fifth  generation, 
numbered  nearly  four  hundred. 
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JACK  HUEY. 

Living  1883.  Aged  112. 

Jack  Huey,  a coloured  man,  who 
in  1883  lived  near  Charlotte  (North 
Carolina),  claimed  to  be  112  years 
old.  He  was  brought  from  Africa 
about  eighty  years  since,  and  when 
landed  in  an  American  port  was  a 
full-grown  and  well-matured  man. 
The  change  in  climate  was  so  great 
in  his  transition  from  a torrid  sun 
to  the  cold  blasts  of  an  American 
winter  that  his  body  became  very 
badly  frost-bitten  and  his  toes 
dropped  off.  Jack  never  had  a toe 
within  the  memory  of  any  living 
acquaintance. 

BOYDTON  NEGRESS 
CENTENARIAN. 

Living  1883.  Aged  100. 

It  was  stated  in  this  year  that 
there  was  then  living  near  Boyd- 
ton,  Mecklenburg  Co.,  Virginia,  a 
coloured  woman  in  her  100th  year, 
who  had  never  taken  a dose  of 
medicine  of  any  kind  in  all  hei  life. 
She  was  then  hale  and  hearty,  and 
seemed  likely  to  live  quite  a num- 
ber of  years  longer. 

GEORGIAN  CENTENARIAN. 
Aged  101. 

There  was  a man  living  in 
Georgia,  in  1884,  at  the  age  ot 
85  years,  whose  father  was  101 
years  when  he  was  born,  and  who 
lived  to  accompany  him  to  the 
polls  to  cast  his  first  vote.  The 
son,  in  1883,  split  rails,  built  fence, 
dug  “goobers”  and  bade  fair  to 
live  as  long  as  his  father. 

AUSTRALIAN  CENTE- 
NARIAN. 

Living  1884.  Aged  107. 

In  August  1884,  the  London 
press,  generally,  stated  : — 

« An  Australian  paper  announces 


that  there  is  a woman  in  that 
country  who  is  107  years  old,  and 
adds — ‘ Her  parents  can  point  to 
her  with  pride  as  a sample  of  their 
success  in  rearing  children.’ " 

A RUSSIAN  CENTENARIAN. 

Living  1884.  Aged  127. 

According  to  the  Samar  ski  Ga- 
zette (1884)  there  was  living  in  the 
town  of  Sysran  an  old  man  aged 
127.  His  age  was  indubitably  at- 
tested. He  was  wounded  in  the 
Battle  of  Borodino,  and  afterwards 
entered  Paris  with  the  Allied  Army. 
This  aged  veteran,  who  was  still  in 
the  possession  of  all  his  faculties, 
subsisted  on  the  precarious  charity 
of  his  neighbours. 

THE  CHICAGO  CENTENA- 
RIAN. 

Living  1884.  Aged  118. 

In  1884  the  news  ran  over 
America  that  a woman  118  years 
old  had  been  discovered  at  Chicago 
and  brought  to  light.  She  appears 
to  have  failed  to  prove  that  she 
was  far  past  100.  In  relation  with 
this  interesting  discovery,  a very 
good  joke  was  perpetrated.  The 
Boston  papers  were  complaining 
that  the  singers  in  opera  comic, 
especially  the  ladies,  did  not  shine 
by  way  of  their  youth,  hence  the 
following  wheeze: — “It  is  reported 
that  the  118  year  old  woman  re- 
cently discovered  at  Chicago  has 
joined  a Boston  Comic  Opera  Com- 
pany.” 

BODLE  HOLMES. 

Living  1885.  Aged  106. 

A centenarian  of  106  is  now 
(1SS5),  living  at  Heathfield,  Sussex, 
This  old  villager  was  born  at 
Heathfield,  which  place  he  has 
never  left,  and  is  strong  enough  to 
sit  about  his  garden,  while  he  can 
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still  enjoy  a chat,  though,  as  with 
most  very  old  people,  he  remem- 
bers the  events  of  his  youth  better 
than  those  of  recent  times.  Years 
ago  some  charitable  person  pro- 
vfded  that  old  Bodle  Holmes  should 
receive  weekly,  a clay  pipe  and  an 
allowance  of  tobacco,  and  neither 
smoking  nor  beer  have  injured  his 
health. 

M.  DE  JENCIN  PAGE. 

Living  1885.  Aged  over  100. 

There  might  have  been  read  in 
The  Daily  News  for  6th  J anuary 
1885,  the  following  statement : — 

“Another  centenarian,  quite 
authentic,  I believe,  is  gazetted  by 
the  Paris  journals.  M.  de  Jencin 
Page,  of  the  First  Empire,  entered 
his  101st  year  yesterday,  and  is 
hale  and  active.  When  95  he  shot 
partridges.” 

MR.  STIRTAN,  OF  CUPAR- 
ANGUS. 

Living  1885.  Aged  100. 

“The  papers  have  been  announc- 
ing the  death  of  “the  oldest  Free- 
mason in  Europe,”  this  being  a 
Mr.  Eliot,  who  died  a few  days  ago 
at  Weymouth,  in  his  92nd  year,  he 
having  been  a Freemason  for 
seventy  years.  Mr.  Eliot,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means"  the  oldest 
Freemason  in  Europe,”  or  even  in 
Great  Britain,  for  Mr.  Stirtan,  of 
Cupar-Angus,  who  is  in  his  100th 
year,  was  initiated  into  Cupar- 
Angus,  St.  John’s  Lodge,  in  1808.” 
— truth,  29th  January,  1885. 

MIGUEL  LOLLO. 

Living  1885.  Aged  180. 

Another  of  the  recent  Spanish- 
American  instances,  all  of  which 
are  to  be  accepted  with  caution. 

“He  resides  at  Bogota,  New 
Grenada,  S.  America  ; he  is  now 


180  years  of  age,  of  semi  Spanish 
origin,  and  his  name  is  Miguel 
Lollo.  The  signature  of  this 
venerable  anciano  is  affixed  to  a 
deed  relating  to  the  foundation  of 
a convent,  and  is  dated  1712.  Dr. 
Hernandez,  who  had  heard  about 
this  Miguel  Lollo,  was  desirous  of 
making  his  acquaintance,  and  found 
him  busy  gardening.  His  skin  is 
like  parchment,  and  his  hair  as 
white  as  snow.” — La  Epoca  (May 
1885),  published  in  New  Grenada. 

MR.  W.  WILLIAMS’S 
CENTENARIAN. 

Living  1885  Aged  102. 

In  October,  1883,  there  appeared 
in  the  Daily  News  a letter,  of  which 
the  following  is  a copy  : — 

“Sir, — I have  just  returned  after 
spending  the  day  with  a gentleman 
who  has  just  completed  his  hun- 
dredth year.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  has  attained  the 
honoured  position,  for  the  day  of 
his  birth  is  recorded  on  his  baptis- 
mal certificate — viz.,  October  21, 
1783.  I was  astonished  to  find  that 
his  memory  continued  unimpaired. 
He  talked  of  events  that  happened  80 
years  ago  as  clearly  as  if  they  had 
occurred  a week  since.  One  fact 
he  referred  to  was  the  death  of  his 
mother  when  he  was  only  four  years 
old.  It  seems  that  he  found  his 
way  alone  into  the  room  where  she 
was — dead — and  he  spoke  to  her, 
but  obtaining  no  reply  he  stayed  in 
the  room  in  bitter  trouble,  and  he 
was  found  there  after  some  time 
crying  bitterly.  Fie  mentions  also 
that  John  Wesley  Was  in  the  habit 
of  staying  at  his  father’s  house,  and 
that  on  one  occasion  the  old  man 
took  the  child  in  his  arms  and 
blessed  him.  He  told  us  of  many 
incidents  connected  with  his  stay  in 
the  West  Indies  when  quite  a young 
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man  ; amongst  other  things  he  has 
a very  vivid  recollection  of  landing 
at  Plymouth  quite  “ hard  up.”  He 
went  to  a jeweller  and  asked  the 
value  of  his  watch  ; the  man  said 
about  £5.  He  at  once  offered  to 
sell  it,  but  he  found  that  buying  and 
selling  were  quite  distinct  trans- 
actions, for  the  jeweller  would  only 
give  a few  shillings.  He  then 
thought  of  pawning  it,  but  after 
walking  four  or  five  times  past  the 
pawnbroker’s  he  had  not  courage 
enough  to  go  in.  At  last  a happy 
thought  struck  him,  and  he  went 
to  a certain  captain  (he  remem- 
bered the  name),  and  after  some 
talk  the  Captain  so  far  trusted  him 
that  he  backed  a bill  drawn  on  the 
young  man’s  father,  and  the  old 
man  to-day  vividly  recalls  his  joy 
on  receiving  in  the  course  of  post 
(not  so  rapid  as  nowadays)  a letter 
from  his  father  with  the  needful 
cash.  He  said  with  pride  there 
were  three  things  he  had  never  been 
guilty  of — he  had  never  smoked,  he 
had  never  been  drunk,  and  he  had 
never  sworn,  in  all  his  long  life.  Of 
course  he  is  feeble,  hut  he  gets 
about  the  house  with  the  help  of 
two  walking-sticks.  He  took  a 
little  turn  in  his  garden  to-day.  His 
eyesight  is  feeble,  but  he  can  see 
any  object  indistinctly.  He  could 
tell  that  my  wife  had  a white  cap 
with  red  trimming.  He  can  hear 
what  is  said  if  spoken  to  distinctly. 
I am  glad  to  say  that  his  general 
health  is  fairly  good. — I am,  Sir, 
yours  faithfully, 

“ W.  Williams. 

“ 23,  Plighbury-place,  Islington,  N.” 
This  centenarian  was  still  alive 
and  well  in  August,  1885.  Mr.  W. 


Williams  (August  5,  1885)  was  good 
enough  to  write  to  the  compiler  of 
this  work  as  follows  : — 

“ I am  glad  to  say  that  my  old 
friend  is  still  well,  and  though 
feeble  (as  a matter  of  course)  is 
able  to  get  about  a little.  His 
sight  is  failing  and  he  is  more  deaf 
than  when  I last  saw  him.  If  he 
lives  till  October  he  will  be  102. 

“ I would  give  you  his  name, 
but  he  is  so  very  reticent,  and  dis- 
likes any  sort  of  publicity. 

“I  have  not  lately  heard  from 
him,  but  his  writing  is  still  legible. 
I shall  be  happy  to  give  you  any 
particulars  you  wish,  but  during  his 
life  I should  not  like  to  have  them 
made  public.  I have  a very  good 
photograph  of  him.” 

Mr.  Williams  does  well  not  to 
reveal  the  particulars  of  this  very 
interesting  case,  for  he  saves  him- 
self and  his  friend  from  that 
virulence  of  attack  which  more 
than  probably,  in  event  of  publicity, 
would  be  directed  against  them 
both  ; by  those  several  writers  who 
still  exist,  authors  who  appear  to 
devote  their  lives  to  trying  to  prove 
that  centenarianism  is  impossible. 
Their  efforts,  even  if  based  on  a 
desire  to  be  truthful  rather  than 
perverse,  are  manifestly  unkind. 
To  deprive  aged  people  of  that  hope 
of  life  which  the  acceptation  of  the 
possibility  of  centinarianism  yields ; 
to  impress  upon  the  aged  the  despair 
of  believing  themselves  doomed 
to  die  before  a given  date  ; is  to 
achieve  not  only  an  act  of  cruelty, 
but  one  of  odious  vanity.  It  is  not 
within  the  province  of  mortal  man 
to  decide  as  to  the  limit  of  human 
life. 
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